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nmmD'Vcnm 


This book consists of sixteen chapters that are designed to set the stage for a proper understanding of the Book of 
Revelation. Chapter 1 of this study gives a brief overview the “Date of Revelation” since the date of this book is essential 
to the unfolding of its message. Chapter 2 focuses upon an examination of “The Identity and Character of the Beast of 
Revelation.” The next chapter (3) explores the use of the phrase “A New Heaven and a New Earth.” Chapter 4 opens up 
with an in-depth study of the “Last Days in the Old and New Testaments.” A comprehension of this phrase leads to a 
greater understanding of the next chapter (5) that examines “The Coming Wrath of God in the Gospel of Matthew. The 
following chapter (6) discusses the “The Second Coming of Christ.” This Chapter presents evidence that the Second 
Coming of Christ had its fulfillment in His judgment against apostate Israel in AD 70. 

Chapter 7 explores the “Structural Analysis of the Gospel of Matthew” in order to demonstrate how Matthew 
wove his story in order to set the stage for Jesus’ final denunciation against the religious leaders of Israel. This chapter 
develops the concept that Matthew’s Gospel is a book of conflict between Jesus and the religious leaders, which conflict 
ended in Jesus’ Crucifixion. In Chapter 9, 1 pore over the “Eschatological Sayings in the Gospel of Matthew” with an 
examination of the approaching crisis in Israel. Chapters 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 investigate the Olivet Discourse as 
recorded in Matthew 24—25. 

We begin this scenario (Chapter 9) with the “Sign of His Coming” in Matthew 24:1-5. The next chapter (10) 
examines “Nation Rising against Nation” as set forth by Jesus in 24:7-14. Chapter 11 researches the phrase “Abomination 
of Desolation” in 24:15-28. The following chapter (12) explores the use of “Apocalyptic Language” as utilized by Jesus in 
the Olivet Discourse (24:29-35). Chapter 13 focuses on “That Day and Hour” as used by Jesus in 24:36. In this chapter, I 
do an analysis of Kenneth Gentry’s explanation of the adverb “then,” which, in my judgment, he has misunderstood. 
Chapter 14 looks at the Olivet Discourse, which Discourse covers Matthew 24 and 25. In this chapter, I develop the belief 
that there is “Unity and Continuity of the Whole of the Olivet Discourse.” Chapter 15 analyzes the phrase “Second Death” 
in Revelation 21:8. And, finally, I examine the “Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus” as to its implications within the 
context of its background, which assessment begins with Luke 15:1-2 


Dallas Burdette, D.Min. 
Montgomery, AL 
April 20, 2013 
July 24, 2020 
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<FO<R!EWom> 

As Burdette notes in this book, the shelves of Christian bookstores are full of tomes predicting that the end of 
the age is imminent. We are, supposedly, living in the last days of human history; “the end is near!” Every 
generation, the drum beat goes on, and every generation, those sensationalistic predictions fail. And they will 
continue to fail, because the so-called prophet experts of the day are completely ignoring solid exegesis and 
sound hermeneutic when they tell us what Revelation means! It is high time for some sanity in prophetic 
studies, and Burdette’s book provides a strong dose of that sanity. 

This book covers a lot of necessary territory. Since I have been researching for years and preparing for a 
book on the topic, I am particularly appreciative of Burdette’s presentation of the role of John the Baptizer (as 
Elijah). An understanding of John’s message has, or should have, a huge impact on our understanding of 
Revelation. Yet, with few exceptions, these connections are mostly ignored in the literature. To me, this is a 
tragic oversight, and Burdette’s thoughts are very much appreciated. 

Burdette provides a wealth of historical documentation that is sorely lacking in most “popular” 
treatments of eschatology and Revelation. While modern Bible “experts” tell us what the newspapers say, 
drawing false connections, Burdette provides first century documentation from a wide array of sources, as well 
as wonderful textual analysis of what Revelation actually says. This is more than a little refreshing and 
stimulating. 

One of the chapters will, I am sure, provoke a great deal of discussion, but, I am convinced that Burdette 
has hit the right cord. That chapter is on the “Second Death” which is identified as the second (and final) 
covenantal destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70. Burdette offers excellent documentation, from an array of 
sources for his conclusions, and I find his analysis convincing. 

If there is one “camel in the tent” of modern commentators, it is the temporal delimitation that 
Revelation places on itself. Burdette does a fine job demonstrating the logical fallacy of ignoring, or even 
distorting all of the “these things must shortly come to pass” statements into meaningless verbiage. With acuity 
and compelling exegesis, Burdette shows that we must take these time statements seriously. 

Another of the chapters that I especially enjoyed was Chapter 10: “Nation Rising Against Nation.” We 
are constantly told to look at all of the wars and conflicts taking place around the world as a sure sign that the 
end is near. With a careful analysis of the historical records, and scholarly sources who study such things, 
Burdette shows in a powerful and convincing way that this modem emphasis on the news, is totally misplaced, 
and, ignores the historical records of what happened in the first century. This chapter alone is very helpful. 

Much of what Burdette does in the book is to “set the context” for a proper understanding of the 
Apocalypse. This may well be the book’s strongest points. Far too often Bible students argue, it seems, that if 
Revelation was not written to and about our 21 st century world, then it is no longer relevant. But, Burdette does 
a fine job of showing what “audience relevance” truly means, when applied properly. It is simply anachronistic 
to insist that a “letter” written 2000 years ago, in a specific historical context, making promises about things to 
be fulfilled shortly, must be applied today, while ignoring that first century context. Burdette’s constant 
insistence that we honor “audience relevance” can and will change a person’s entire approach, understanding 
and appreciation for Revelation. If Burdette has a mantra, it is “Context, Context, Context” and that is not a bad 
thing at all! 

A final note: While Burdette interacts with a host of scholars with whom he disagrees, he is nonetheless 
gracious in his comments. The reader will appreciate this kind and gentle spirit, as Burdette seeks to examine 
the doctrines, and never the hearts, of those with whom he differs. In a world where bitterness, rancor and 
“name-calling” is far too common, it is refreshing and encouraging to read “Christian controversy” at its best. 

I am more than happy to highly recommend this book by Dallas Burdette. It is not only a helpful commentary 
for the preterist community, but, a much needed anti-dote for the wild, speculator, and in most cases 
irresponsible claims about the book that are far too common in our world. 

Don K. Preston (D. Div.), President, Preterist Research Institute 
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±Fie (Date of (Revelation: 
tyyritten before June 

M>68 


In the reading of the Book of Revelation, there are certain questions that arise in the minds of every 
reader. When was the book written? When John writes, “what must soon take place,” what does he mean 
(Revelation 1:1)? When the Scripture speaks of “the time is near,” what does that phrase mean (1:3)? Who is 
the man who bore the number 666 as recorded in Revelation 13? Who is the king that followed the five kings 
mentioned in Revelation 17? Is the Book of Revelation continuous history down through the ages or is it 
dealing with a specific period of time during the early history of the church? Are there proper divisions in the 
book? Answers to the above questions should assist us in assigning a date to the Book of Revelation. This 
chapter analyzes three distinct categories—(1) the time is near (Revelation 1:3), ( 2 ) the number of the beast 
(Revelation 13:18), and ( 3 ) the sixth king (Revelation 17:10)—in order to try to arrive at an approximate date of 
John’s writing about “The revelation of Jesus Christ.” 1 

As we seek to ascertain the date of this volume, we must endeavor to take ourselves away from the 
present and transport ourselves back to the historical situation of the author of this book (audience 
relevance). We must seek to understand the position of John. We must look through his eyes. We must stand on 
his threshold. We must note his surroundings. For us to decode this report from Jesus the Messiah to John 
correctly, we must give special concentration to the internal evidence found in the Book of Revelation in order 
to determine the time of writing, which understanding will enable us to interpret the book more accurately. 

The generally accepted date among many scholars is AD 96, but the internal evidence indicates a date 
of AD 68 as the latest date for the writing of this prophetic book. We cannot assign an exact date for John’s 
writing, but we can give a date before June AD 68. Since Nero, the sixth emperor of Rome committed suicide in 
June of AD 68, we know that this unique book was written prior to his death because John uses the present 
tense when he speaks of the sixth emperor. The Book of Revelation, according to the internal facts, was written 
prior to AD 70, which is the date assigned to the destruction of Jerusalem under the leadership of Titus who 
later became emperor (AD 79-81) of the Roman Empire. 


'This chapter examines the internal evidence in order to arrive at a more accurate date as to the 
composition of this mysterious book. The evidence does not support a date that is commonly advanced by many 
sincere and godly Christians, namely, AD 95. As stated above, since Nero committed suicide in June AD 68, we 
know that the book had to have been written before the date of his death since he was still alive at the time of 
writing. Unfortunately, much of our interpretation of the Book of Revelation is inherited traditions from our 
forefathers who were sincere and devout believers in Jesus as God’s way of salvation. 
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Since there is historical distance from the text—2000 years—we must seek answers within the book 
itself for a solution to determine the date of writing. We today have unknowingly canonized the traditions of 
men in our studies of this book, which was written originally to give comfort and hope to believers who 
suffered persecution from the Jews and from Rome, especially harassment under the Emperor Nero (AD 54- 
68). There is still a great deal of cultural and personal bias on the part of many Christians as they seek to 
unravel the Book of Revelation. As we study this book, we are conscious that the correct interpretation is not an 
easy science. 

Frequently, our inherited tradition is the foundation for our understanding as we seek to unearth the 
meaning of this mysterious book with its symbols and imagery. Our preunderstanding plays a role in our 
reading of the text at hand. The objective in this study is to unpack, as much as possible, the internal evidence in 
order to arrive at a correct analysis of the approximate date of John’s letter, which is described as “The 
revelation (d^ 0 Kaki)\|/iq, apokalypsis ) of Jesus Christ” (Revelation 1:1). This study will briefly analyze 
certain Scriptures with the intention of establishing from the internal evidence the time frame for this 
writing so that we might avoid fanciful and unfounded beliefs built around this book. So as to avoid 
reading into the Scriptures our own presuppositions, this chapter seeks to pull apart, as it were, the biblical 
evidence so that we might discover an accurate date for the Book of Revelation in order to avoid so many 
outlandish fertile imaginations among so many sincere and devout Christians. To begin with, this study 
analyzes the phrase, “ the time is near ” (6 Kuipoc Eyyiic, ho kairos engys ) in order to call attention to the 
urgency of the call to be faithful in spite of persecution. This particular phrase is crucial to a proper 
understanding of the Book of Revelation. 


THE TIME IS NEAR 

John alerts his readers about the impending destruction of Jerusalem, which devastation Jesus warned 
His disciples about before His death. Matthew, Mark, and Luke record Jesus’ prophecy concerning the complete 
overthrow of the old Jewish system, which prophecy includes the obliteration of apostate Jerusalem with its 
Temple. Now, about thirty-five years later, Jesus reveals to John that the prophecy is about to be fulfilled. John, 
as he receives this announcement about the fulfillment of Jesus’ earlier prophecy, begins his book with Jesus’ 
revelation about the nearness of the catastrophe upon this once holy city. Within the first three verses, John uses 
two expressions that draw attention to the nearness of the approaching judgment of God—“soon take place” and 
“the time is near.” 

The revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave him to show his servants what must soon take 
place (ev tu/ei. en tachei). He made it known by sending his angel to his servant John, 2 who testifies 
to everything he saw—that is, the word of God and the testimony of Jesus Christ. 3 Blessed is the one 
who reads the words of this prophecy, and blessed are those who hear it and take to heart what is 
written in it, because the time is near (6 Kuipoc Eyyiic, ho kairos engys). [Revelation 1:1-3] 

We should always interpret any text within its full unit of meaning. The first three verses in the prologue 
sets forth the idea that the things enumerated in this book would “soon take place.” John is simply saying that 
the things he is writing about will occur “with speed” (ev t<//ei, en tachei, “immediately, without delay” 2 [1:1]). 
“What must soon take place ” has reference to the approaching overthrow of Jerusalem as predicted by Jesus in 
His discourse on the Mount of Olives (see Matthew 24). In the Mount of Olives discourse, Jesus says, “I tell 
you the truth, this generation (f| ysvsa auTr|, he genea haute) will certainly not pass away until all these things 
have happened” (Matthew 24:34). Twice, within the first three verses, John calls attention to the swiftness of 
the approaching event (Revelation 1:1,3). We should give special attention to the phrase “this generation.” This 


2 See Horst Balz and Gerhard Schneider, eds., “rdyoc" ( tachos ) in Exegetical Dictionary of the New 
Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1990), 3:338. 
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expression does not refer to 2000 years later, but rather to those living at that time. In other words, the events 
foretold by Jesus would happen within the lifetime of those present, even though some, no doubt, would die 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. An example of this concept is found in Jesus’ statement to His disciples: 

For the Son of Man is going to come in his Father’s glory with his angels, and then he will reward 
each person according to what he has done. 28 1 tell you the truth, some who are standing here will 
not taste death before they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom . (Matthew 16:27-28) 

The second reference in the prologue to the Book of Revelation concerning the coming wrath of God 
upon Israel reads: “for the time is near” (6 yap Kaipoc cyyiic, ho gar kairos engys). The KJV reads: “for the 
time is at hand” (1:3). In this verse, John encourages the recipients to read , to hear , and to take to heart the 
things written in this book. Why? John informs the Christians, “The time is near.” This Apocalypse was written 
for a practical purpose, that is, to call attention to the time (6 Kuipoc, ho kairos ) of the events foretold by Jesus. 
Once more, John says the “time is near” for this judgment of God to come upon the nation of Israel. Listen to 
Jesus as He too addresses the religious leaders of Israel—forty years earlier—for their hypocrisy and 
forewarns them of the impending destruction of Jerusalem: 

Woe to you, teachers of the law and Pharisees, you hypocrites! You build tombs for the prophets 
and decorate the graves of the righteous. 30 And you say, ‘If we had lived in the days of our 
forefathers, we would not have taken part with them in shedding the blood of the prophets.’ 31 So you 
testify against yourselves that you are the descendants of those who murdered the prophets. 32 Fill up, 
then, the measure of the sin of your forefathers! 33 You snakes! You brood of vipers! How will you 
escape being condemned to hell? 34 Therefore I am sending you prophets and wise men and teachers. 
Some of them you will kill and crucify; others you will flog in your synagogues and pursue from 
town to town. 35 And so upon you will come all the righteous blood that has been shed on earth, 
from the blood of righteous Abel to the blood of Zechariah son of Berekiah, whom you 
murdered between the temple and the altar . 36 1 tell you the truth, all this will come upon this 
generation .” 37 O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, you who kill the prophets and stone those sent to you, how 
often I have longed to gather your children together, as a hen gathers her chicks under her wings, but 
you were not willing. 38 Look, your house is left to you desolate . 39 For I tell you, you will not see 
me again until you say, “Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord.” (Matthew 23:29-39) 

Jesus pointedly calls attention to the fact that all these atrocities will descend upon “ this generation.” In 
His description of the just-round-the-corner judgment upon Israel, He describes this sentence of God upon Israel 
with words that pierced the very heart and soul of the religious leaders: “Your house is left to you desolate.” 
John the Baptist, too, began his ministry by calling attention to the looming verdict upon Israel: 

But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees coming to where he was baptizing, he said 
to them: “You brood of vipers! Who warned you to flee from the coming wrath ? 8 Produce fruit in 
keeping with repentance. 9 And do not think you can say to yourselves, ‘We have Abraham as our 
father.’ I tell you that out of these stones God can raise up children for Abraham. 10 The ax is already 
at the root of the trees , and every tree that does not produce good fruit will be cut down and thrown 
into the fire. 11 I baptize you with water for repentance. But after me will come one who is more 
powerful than I, whose sandals I am not fit to carry. He will baptize you with the Holy Spirit and with 
fire. 12 His winnowing fork is in his hand , and he will clear his threshing floor, gathering his wheat 
into the barn and burning up the chaff with unquenchable fire .” (Matthew 3:7-12) 

John the Baptist is announcing to the Pharisees and Sadducees that the “ coming wrath ” ((ini) rrjc 
pckkonoriq opyrjc, apo tes mellouses orges, about to come wrath) is just around the corner. From a cursory 
reading of Matthew 3:7-12, we discover that the “ax is already at the root of the trees” and that “His winnowing 
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fork is in his hand.” The Book of Revelation sets forth in greater detail what was enunciated by John the Baptist 
in Matthew 3 and by Jesus in Matthew 24. In the Book of Revelation, Jesus informs the seven churches of Asia 
that that “time is near.” Not only does John begin the book with reference to the immediacy of the impending 
events, he also concludes the book (epilogue) with the final warning of Jesus: “Behold, I am coming soon ! 
(iSoi) fpyopui rayi). idou erchomai tacky) Blessed is he who keeps the words of the prophecy in this book” 
(Revelation 22:7). Again, John informs his readers about Jesus’ admonition to him: 

Then he told me, “Do not seal up the words of the prophecy of this book, because the time is near 
(6 Ki/ipdc yap fyyuc £<mv, ho kairos gar engys estin). 11 Let him who does wrong continue to do 
wrong; let him who is vile continue to be vile; let him who does right continue to do right; and let him 
who is holy continue to be holy. 12 Behold, I am coming soon ! (i5oi) fpyopai rayi), idou ercomai 
tacu) My reward is with me, and I will give to everyone according to what he has done. 13 1 am the 
Alpha and the Omega, the First and the Last, the Beginning and the End. 14 Blessed are those who 
wash their robes, that they may have the right to the tree of life and may go through the gates into the 
city.” (22:10-14) 

Earlier, John had said, “ Look, he is coming (’I5oi) iip/arai. Idou erchetaiu ) with the clouds, and every 
eye will see him, even those who pierced him ; and all the peoples of the earth will mourn because of him. So 
shall it be! Amen” (1:7). The clause, “Look, he is coming” (’I5oi) £px£Tai, Idou erchetaiu ) [1:7] corresponds 
with the clause, “Behold I am coming soon” (22:12). “Look, he is coming” is the keynote of the Book of 
Revelation. This clause is the thesis of the whole book. For us to grasp the tenor of the book, we must observe 
that His coming shortly is the text of the Book of Revelation. When we take the phrase, “Behold, he is coming,” 
to refer to the so-called millennium or to hundreds of centuries later, we miss the full import of the phrase as it 
is employed in this book. Once more, listen to the final words of Jesus as recorded in Revelation by John with 
his comments preceding the words of Jesus: “He who testifies to these things says, ‘Yes, I am coming soon ’” 
[cpxopai T«xi). erchomai tachy ] (Revelation 22:20). 

We cannot help but wonder how the seven churches of Asia understood “I am coming soon.” Another 
Scripture that is helpful in understanding the time frame of Revelation is 1:19: “Write, therefore, what you have 
seen, what is now and what will take place later .” The KJV renders this verse: “Write the things which thou 
hast seen, and the things which are, and the things which shall be hereafter .” The translations—“take place 
later” and “shall be hereafter”—are translated from the Greek: a pf:/Ju:i y£V£<70ai, ha mellei genesthai, “the 
things which are about to occur”. The above translations do not adequately express the sense of the original. It 
should read: “the things which are about to occur (pckkEi y£V£<70ai, mellei genesthai).'’’’ This Greek phrase is 
indicative of the near approach of the violent persecutions that Christians were about to face throughout the 
Roman Empire. Again, this same warning appears in the letter to the church in Philadelphia: 

Since you have kept my command to endure patiently, I will also keep you from the hour of trial 
that is going to come (p£kkobar|g £px£O0ai, mellouses erchestha, “ being about to come ”) upon the 
whole world to test those who live on the earth. (3:10) 

Immediately, following these words of comfort, Jesus says, “I am coming soon (cpxopai xa/v. 
erchomai tachy). Hold on to what you have, so that no one will take your crown” (3:11). This warning is 
repeated over and over throughout the Book of Revelation. Its meaning—“I am coming soon”—is obvious to 
the unbiased reader. Toward the end of the book, John says that an angel said: 

Do not seal up the words of the prophecy of this book, because the time is near [6 Kaipo<; yap 
£yybq £<mv, ho kairos gar engys estin]. (22:10) 

Just a few words before this pronouncement, an angel said: “These words are trustworthy and true. The 
Lord, the God of the spirits of the prophets, sent his angel to show his servants the things that must soon take 
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place (a Sei y£V£< 70 ai ev tu/ei. ha dei genesthai en tachei)." This Scripture repeats the declaration in 1:1 and 
proves conclusively that it refers to the events that were to almost immediately take place—war against 
Jerusalem and its destruction. The threefold declaration in Chapter 22 shows that that event, that is to say, the 
overthrow of Jerusalem was almost ready to take place. For ease of reference, see the following chart: 


Revelation 22:7 

Behold, I am 

coming _ soon ! 

Blessed is he who 
keeps the words of 
the prophecy in 
this book. 


Revelation 22:12 

Behold, I am 
coming soon ! My 
reward is with me, 
and I will give to 
everyone according 
to what he has 
done. 


Revelation 22:20 

He who testifies 
to these things 
says, “Yes, I am 
coming soon .” 


The internal evidence sets forth the idea that the predicted events of judgments are about to come soon 
upon the nation of apostate Israel. The above Scriptures give their own testimony as to the time frame of the 
events foretold. The internal evidence seems to be overwhelming on the side of the early date—on or before AD 
68. The “coming” refers to the Parousia (;rapoi)<ria, parousia, “coming, arrival, presence”), that is to say, the 
judgment upon Israel in which its house will be left desolate. Jesus’ Olivet Discourse, as revealed by Matthew, 
presents the same thought: 

At that time the sign of the Son of Man will appear in the sky, and all the nations of the earth will 
mourn. They will see the Son of Man coming on the clouds of the sky, with power and great glory . 
(Matthew 24:30) 

I tell you the truth, this generation (f| yEvsa cd5rr|, he genea haute) will certainly not pass away 
until all these things have happened. (24:34) 

For the Son of Man is going to come in his Father’s glory with his angels, and then he will reward 
each person according to what he has done. 28 1 tell you the truth, some who are standing here will 
not taste death before they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom . (16:27-28) 

The coming of the “Son of Man” has reference to the coming of the “Son of Man” in judgment against 
His enemy—apostate Jerusalem, not the end of the world (Koopo<;, kosmos). The next evidence called forth 
deals with the number 666. If we can identify the man behind this number, this should go a long way in helping 
us to decipher the date of this book. For many Christians, the number 666 sends chills up-and-down their 
spines. Just recently, I was told about a sister in Christ who observed her grandchild dialing on the telephone the 
number 666. Whereupon the grandmother said the child had a demon and was on her way to hell. This kind of 
fanciful imagination is what this study seeks to set straight. This kind of wild imagination can wreak havoc 
upon the Christian community. This incorrect teaching can lead to bizarre and destructive behavior. 

THE NUMBER AND NAME OF THE BEAST 


Number 666 

I have listened to many fanciful interpretations placed upon this number 666. If we wish to arrive at a 
correct understanding of this number and the name of the person to whom the number is assigned, we must 
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allow the internal evidence of the book to set forth the unfolding of this mystery. Pay attention to John as 
he discloses God’s revelation concerning the man and his number: 


He also forced everyone, small and great, rich and poor, free and slave, to receive a mark on his 
right hand or on his forehead, 17 so that no one could buy or sell unless he had the mark, which is the 
name of the beast or the number of his name. 18 This calls for wisdom. If anyone has insight, let him 
calculate the number of the beast, for it is man’s number . His number is 666 . (Revelation 13:16-18) 

The identification of this man should assist one in assigning an approximate date for the writing of this 
book. It seems, at least to me, that Nero Caesar’s name is the primary identification of the number 666. For 
example, in the Hebrew alphabet, the name Nero Caesar is spelled 10j? 'I'll ne-ron qe-sar. The following is the 
numerical value of his name in Hebrew: 

3 = 50 1=200 1 = 6 3 = 50 p= 100 0=60 1=200 666 

n r w n q s r 

Frederick C. Grant (1891-1974, biblical scholar and theologian) captures the force of the code in his 
remarks concerning the identity of the number 666: 

In this passage (13:11-18) the “beast” is no longer the empire; it is “a man,” whose number is 666; 
and the “second beast” is the imperial priesthood which enforces his worship. Who is this man, this 
beast-man that other men are compelled to worship under penalty of death? Many interpretations 
have been offered, but the most probable is to translate the name into Hebrew, the language of the 
original author, and sum up the letters after the ancient fashion. 


3 

n 

= 50 


1 

r 

= 200 

P 

q 

= 100 

1 

w 

= 6 

0 

s 

= 60 

3 

n 

= 50 

i 

r 

= 200 


306 plus 

360 =666 


NRWN-QSR (Neron Qasar) is the Hebrew for the Emperor Nero—“Nero Caesar.” The 
cryptogram is solved. It would have been dangerous to refer in so many words to the worship of the 
Emperor. Hence this cryptic, oracular style of writing, which was common in all the apocalyptic 
literature of Judaism and early Christianity (see Daniel 9:27 and Mark 13:14). 3 

Bob Emery, too, writes in this same vein: 

As you know, in the ancient languages, letters of the alphabet carry dual meanings. First, they can 
spell words and names. Second, they can be used to represent numbers.... By using the numerical 


3 Fredrick C. Grant, The Early Days of Christianity (New York: Abingdon, 1922), 232-232. Also, see 
Kenneth L. Gentry, Jr., The Beast of Revelation (Powder Springs, GA: American Vision, 2002), 37-47 for an 
excellent treatment of the number of the beast. 
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value for each letter in Nero’s name, it was easy for the Christians throughout the Empire to see that 
he was the beast. 4 5 

The following chart of the Hebrew and Greek alphabet used in the first century should assist us in 
comprehending more quickly the use of the alphabet for numerals in the first century: 

TABLE OF NUMERALS IN USE 
DURING THE BIBLICAL PERIOD 


Hebrew Greek 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
800 


N a 

2 (3 

i y 

i 8 

n s 

i s 

T C 

n q 

a 0 

1 i 

0 K 

*7 X 

» p 

3 v 

0 5 

V 0 

D 71 

P P 

1 a 

W x 

tP D 

pn cp 

X 


V 

m 5 


Just a casual glance of the Book of Revelation reveals a number of Hebraicized names, which 
information tends to give validity to the Hebraic riddle concerning the name of Nero with its Hebrew spelling. 
To illustrate this principle, consider the following words that are transliterated from Hebrew into Greek letters: 
(1) “Abaddon” ['Apa55(OV, ’ Abaddon, Hebrew '“bad-don. Revelation 9:11], (2) “ Armageddon ” 

[ Appuyadoiv, ' Armagedon, Hebrew: “ID, har m e gid-dd, 16:16], (3) Satan [oarav, satan, Hebrew: ppip, 

sa-tan, 12:9], (3) “Amen” [dprjv, amen, Hebrew: 'a-men 3:14], and “hallelujah” [aXXr|Xot)id, alXrjXovia, 


4 Bob Emery, An Evening in Ephesus with John, the Son of Thunder (Charlottesville, VA: BenchPress 
Publishing, 1998), 82-83. 

5 For this chart, see David Chilton, The Days of Vengeance: An Exposition of the Book of Revelation 
(Tyler, Texas: Dominion Press, 1987), 352. 
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hal-luyah, 19:1, 3, 4, 6]. For John to use a cryptogram (a secret code, that is, a figure or representation 
having a hidden significance) for the name of Nero Caesar would not be out of character based upon the use of 
other Hebrew names, which names are transliterated into Greek characters, as listed above. Foy E. Wallace, Jr. 
(1896-1979, an influential figure among American Churches of Christ in the middle 20 th century) writes about 
the secret letters, or symbolic figures: 

It is a basic truth that the book of Revelation was written in code, on the same principle that the 
army communicates messages in code intended only for the military personnel, but to be withheld 
from the public. For the same purpose the contents of Revelation were composed in code for the vital 
information and concealed instruction to the churches facing the impending persecutions; but to be 
withheld from the pagan Roman world. There were in all of the churches the spiritually endowed 
teachers, who possessed the “spiritual gifts” of the inspiration era, as recorded in chapters twelve and 
thirteen of First Corinthians. 6 

Since John employs several Hebrew names in his book, we cannot discover any reason as to why he 
would not employ Hebrew ciphers in the identification of the number of the man, namely, Nero, the one in 
whom the empire was personified. F. W. Farrar’s (1831-1903, Anglican scholar) comments are also helpful: 

That Nero was intended would be as clear to a Jew as that Babylon meant Rome, though Rome is 
never mentioned. He would not try the name Nero Caesar in Latin, because isopsephia (which the 
Jew called Gematria 7 ) was almost unknown among the Romans, and their alphabetic numeration was 
wholly defective. He might try Nsptov Kaioap in Greek, but it would not give him the right number. 
Then, as with a flash of intuition, it would occur to him to try the name in Hebrew. The Apostle was 
writing as a Hebrew, was evidently thinking as a Hebrew. His soloecistic Greek was sufficient to 
prove that the language was unfamiliar to him, and that all persons of whom he thought would 
primarily present themselves to his mind by then - Hebrew designations. This, too, would render the 
cryptograph additionally secure against the prying inquisition of treacherous Pagan informers. It 
would have been to the last degree perilous to make the secret too clear. Accordingly, the Jewish 
Christian would have tried the name as he thought of the name—that is in Hebrew letters. And the 
moment that he did this the secret stood revealed. No Jew ever thought of Nero except as “ Neron 
Kescir ,” and this gives at once—“IOp “[iTJ = 50 + 200 + 6 + 50 + 100 + 60 + 200 = 666. 8 

Bart D. Ehrman’s (b. 1955, American New Testament scholar and textual critic of early Christianity) 
comments about the number 666 are insightful and worthy of citation: 

Intriguingly, when the name “Caesar Nero” is spelled in Hebrew letters (“Nero” becomes 
“Neron”), their numerical total is 666. More intriguingly still, the name can be spelled in another 
way, without a final “n” at the end. The “n” is worth 50 in Hebrew numerical system. When the 
alternative spelling is employed, the name adds up to 616. The author of Revelation is not referring to 
Hitler or Mussolini or anyone else in modem times. His enemy was Rome and its Caesars. It was 


6 Foy E. Wallace, Jr., The Book of Revelation (Nashville, Tennessee: Foy E. Wallace Jr. Publications, 
1966), 299. 

1 Gematria, that is to say, Geometry, or the numerical indication of names. 

8 F. W. Farrar, The Early Days of Christianity (New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co, 1882), 471. See 
also David H. van Daalen, “Six Hundred Sixty-six,” in Bruce M. Metzger and Michael D. Coogan, editors, The 
Oxford Companion to the Bible (New York: Oxford University Press, 1993), 700. For a thorough detail analysis 
of “The Number of the Beast,” see Kenneth L. Gentry, Jr., The Beast of Revelation, rev. ed. (Powder Springs, 
Georgia: American Vision, 2002), 37-50. 
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Rome that had dominated the other nations of earth, exploited their native populations, and oppressed 
the people of God; it was the Roman emperor who was worshipped as divine and who persecuted 
Christians and sometimes put them to death. This book is about how God was going to overthrow this 
emperor and his empire at the end of time [see especially Revelation, chaps. 18-19] prior to 
rewarding his saints with the kingdom in a new heavens and a new earth (chaps. 20-22). 9 

THE SIXTH KING IN REVELATION 17 

As stated in the beginning of this study, if we wish to identify correctly the date of the Book of 
Revelation, we must seek our answer from the internal evidence found within the book itself. Earlier, this 
chapter focused on the expression “the time is near” in order to demonstrate that the people in the first century 
would have understood this phrase to mean within their own lifetime. The second part of the internal 
evidence focused on Revelation 13 concerning the number 666, which number is the number of a man— 
Nero. The third internal evidence surrounds the kings mentioned in Revelation 17:9-11. It is my position that 
the sixth king is none other than Nero (“one is,” 6 eh; £<mv, ho heis estin —17:10). Listen to John as he 
identifies the beast that has seven heads and ten horns: 

This calls for a mind with wisdom . The seven heads are seven hills on which the woman sits. 10 
They are also seven kings . Five have fallen, one is (6 ei<; eotiv, ho heis estin), the other has not yet 
come; but when he does come, he must remain for a little while. 11 The beast who once was, and now 
is not, is an eighth king. He belongs to the seven and is going to his destruction. (Revelation 17:9-11) 

As we read carefully, the entirety of Revelation 17, we can only conclude that the seven hills are 
representative of the Roman Empire, which also is represented by “seven heads.” In verse 3 of Revelation 
17, John writes: 

Then the angel carried me away in the Spirit into a desert. There I saw a woman sitting on a scarlet 
beast [Rome] that was covered with blasphemous names and had seven heads and ten horns . 

The “seven heads” are identified as “seven hills” as well as “seven kings.” Alternatively, the “ ten 
horns” represent the ten provinces of the Roman Empire. Joseph Ernest Renan (1823-1892), French 
historian, critic, and essayist, identifies the seven kings as: (1) “Julius Caesar, (2) Augustus, (3) Tiberius, (4) 
Caligula, (5) Claudius, (6) Nero and (7) Galba.” 10 Also, Frederic William Farrar (1831-1903, Dean of 
Canterbury and author) lists the ten horns as the ten provinces of the Roman Empire: (1) “Italy, (2) Achaia, 
(3) Asia, (4) Syria, (5) Egypt, (6) Africa, (7) Spain, (8) Gaul, (9) Britain, (10) Germany.” 11 

John writes that the beast had seven heads, which heads represent seven mountains as well as 
seven kings . Rome was associated with seven mountains. Those to whom the Book of Revelation was written 
would have understood this to be Rome. In order to give more credence to this view, citations from individuals 
who lived during this time frame should clarify beyond doubt that the seven heads refer to Rome. For example, 
Virgil (70-19 BC, Roman poet) speaks of Rome and the seven hills: 


9 Bart D. Ehrman, The New Testament: A Historical Introduction to the Early Christian Writings, 2 nd ed. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 2000), 436. 

10 Joseph Ernest Renan, Renan’s Antichrist, trans., William G. Hutchison (London: Walter Scott, 1899), 

215 . 

11 Farrar, The Early Days of Christianity, 464. 
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Lo, under his auspices, my son, shall that glorious Rome extend her empire to earth’s ends, her 
ambitions to the skies, and shall embrace seven hills with a single city’s wall, blessed in a brood of 
heroes. 12 

Ovid (43 BC—AD 7, Roman poet) also speaks of the Seven Hills of Rome: 

My home is not Dulichium or Ithaca or Same, places from which absence is no great punishment, 
but Rome , that gazes about her from her seven hills upon the whole world. 13 

Marcus Valerius Martialis (b. AD 40, Roman poet) too, speaks of the Seven Hills of Rome: 

Rising gently to the clear stars are the dainty rooftops of a lofty villa. On one side you may see the 
seven imperial mounts and appraise all Rome . 14 

Kenneth L. Gentry (b. 1950, Reformed theologian and an ordained minister in the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church General Assembly) lists the names of the seven hills as: “Palatine, Aventine, Caelian, 
Esquiine, Viminal, Quirinal, and Capitoline hills.” 15 In counting the kings in Revelation 17:10, the logical 
starting point is with Julius Caesar. John speaks of “Five have fallen, one is (Nero), the other has not yet come” 
(Galba, 17:10). These six kings are: 

Julius Caesar (49-44 BC) 

Augustus Caesar (31 BC-AD 14) 

Tiberius Caesar (AD 14-37) 

Gains [Caligula] Caesar (AD 37-41) 

Claudius Caesar (AD 41-54) 

Nero Caesar (AD 54-68) = “one is” 

Galba (June of AD 68 to January 15, AD 69 (not yet come) 

Since the emperors following Julius Caesar continued the Caesarean line, we would naturally include 
Julius Caesar, so it seems, as the first of the kings in Revelation 17:10. Bart D. Ehrman (b. 1955), American 
New Testament scholar, in spite of his assigning the date of Revelation to about AD 95, still makes some 
relevant remarks about the six kings in his informative work (My disagreement with Ehrman on this point does 
not detract from my high regard for his book.). The following is a lengthy quotation from Ehrman, but the 
citation is extremely enlightening: 

The Beast [Rome] of Babylon [Israel] in chapter 17, which, as we will see, appears to represent 
the city of Rome, is said to have seven horns on its head. These represent seven “kings,” evidently 
meaning the rulers of Rome (17:9). Five of these are said to have come and gone and one is currently 


12 Virgil, Eclogues, Georgies, Aeneid 1-6, I, Aeneid, VI: 780-784, Loeb Classical Library, translated by 
H. R. Fairclough, revised by G. P. Goold, Vol., 63 (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1909, 
2004), 587, 589. Note: the numbers (780-784) represent the number of lines on the page. The number 780 
represents the first line. 

13 Ovid, Tristia, Ex Ponto, VI, Tristia, V: 66-71, Loeb Classical Library, translated by A. L. Wheeler, 
revised by G. P. Goold, Vol., 151 (Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1924, 2002), 33. 

14 Martial, Epigrams, I, On the Spectacles, iv: 64, Loeb Classical Library, translated and edited by D. R. 
Shackleton Bailey, Vol., 94 (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1993, 2002), 331. The 
number 64 represents a paragraph, not lines. 

l 5 Kenneth L. Gentry, The Beast of Revelation, rev. ed. (Powder Springs, GA: American Vision, 2002), 


12 . 
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reigning (17:10). This would presumably mean that the vision was written during the reign of the 
sixth Roman ruler , but with which ruler should we begin counting—with the dictator Julius Caesar or 
with his adopted son, the first emperor, Caesar Augustus? And does this vision date the entire book or 
simply this portion of it? 

On the basis of a detailed study of all such clues in the text, most investigators think that parts of 
the book were written during the 60s of the Common Era, soon after the persecution of the Christians 
under Nero. If we begin counting with Julius Caesar, Nero happens to have been the sixth ruler of 
Rome . He was also one of the author’s chief enemies. 16 (Emphasis mine) 

The sixth ruler (Nero) reigned from October 13, AD 54 to June 9, AD 68. 17 The next ruler to appear was 
Galba (June AD 68 to January 15 AD 69), who reigned only for seven months. The seven-month reign 
coincides with John’s statement: 

They are also seven kings. Five have fallen (oi ;i£VT£ £7i£oav, hoi pente epesan ), one is, the other 
has not yet come; but when he does come, he must remain for a little (okiyov, oligon, “briefly,” of 
time, short”) while. (Revelation 17:10) 

The word “little” ( oligon ) fits the seventh king in this chronological order. Flavius Josephus (AD 37- 
101, Jewish historian) in his Jewish Wars, comments about Nero’s reign of thirteen years: 

Vespasian had returned to Caesarea and was preparing to march in full strength upon Jerusalem 
itself, when the news reached him that Nero was slain, after a reign of thirteen years (eight months) 
and eight days. 18 

Josephus did not record all the events since many of the happenings were common knowledge, as 
demonstrated below from his own writings. Having said this, Josephus, following his reason for leaving out 
some details, still gives some information about the kings following Nero: 

All these matters I may be excused from narrating in detail, because they are commonly 
known and have been described by numerous Greek and Roman historians; but to preserve the 
connexions of events and to avoid any break in the narrative, I have summarily touched upon 
each. 

Vespasian, therefore, when the news first came deferred his expedition against Jerusalem, 
anxiously waiting to see upon whom the empire would devolve after Nero’s death; nor when he 
subsequently heard that Galba was emperor would he undertake anything, until he had received 
further instructions from him concerning the war. But he sent his son Titus to the new emperor to 
salute him and to receive his orders with reference to the Jews; king Agrippa also embarked with 
Titus on the same errand to Galba. However, before they reached their destination and while they 
were sailing round through Achaea (for it was the winter season) in vessels of war, Galba was 
assassinated after a reign of seven months and as many days, and was succeeded as emperor by Otho, 
the rival claimant to the sovereignty. 19 (Emphasis mine-bold and underlining) 


lft Bart D. Ehrman, The New Testament: A Historical Introduction to the Early Christian Writings , 432. 
The highlight (underlining) belongs to me—Dallas Burdette. In his citation, he wrote that the “beast” 
(Rome) of Babylon (apostate Israel) was Rome itself. Babylon is none other than Israel, the great 
prostitute. 

17 Arthur Weigall, Nero: Emperor of Rome (London: Thornton Butterworth, 1930, 1934), 77, 289. 
18 Josephus, The Jewish War, Books III—IV, 4. 9. 2, Loeb Classical Library, translated by D. H. St. J. 
Thackeray, Vol., 487 (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1927, 1997), 303. 

19 Ibid„ 305. 
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Whether we employ the term Dictator, Emperor, Caesar, or King as titles, we still speak of the same 
individual. Some object to the title Emperor as being applicable to Julius Caesar, especially since Augustus is 
generally referred to as the first emperor—not the second. Kenneth Gentry comments on this particular point: 

But even more persuasively, Julius was commonly recognized as the first ruler of the empire, 
since he ‘first claimed the rights of Roman Emperor.’ Though he was not emperor de jure , he was 
de facto. 20 (Emphasis mine—bold) 

Even Leonard L. Thompson, late date advocate—AD 95/96, lists Julius Caesar as the first of the Roman 
emperors in his chronology of the emperors. 21 In his book, Chapter 1, “Historical Setting and Genre,” 

Thompson draws attention to the “five have fallen” (Revelation 17:10), along with an excellent 
explanation of how to determine the five who had fallen. Listen to his insightful comments: 

More evidence for dating Revelation seems to be given in the reference to the seven heads of the 
beast as seven kings (emperors) (17:9-14). Of those seven kings, “five of whom have fallen, one is, 
the other has not yet come and when he comes he must remain only a little while. As for the beast 
that was and is not, it is an eighth but it belongs to the seven, and it goes to perdition.” One needs 
simply to figure out which five emperors have already fallen, and then the sixth emperor is 
reigning during the time that John writes. The earliest possible of the five past rulers would be 
Julius Caesar who died in 44 BCE. The complete list following Julius Caesar would then be the five 
emperors of the Julio-Claudian dynasty, the three emperors during the confusion after Nero’s death, 
the three Flavian emperors, and then, if relevant, Nerva and Trajan. Their reigns occurred as follows: 

Julius (d. 44 BC) 22 

Julio—Claudian dynasty (27 BC-AD 68) 

Augustus (27 BC-AD 14) 

Tiberius (14-37) 

Gaius (Caligula) (37-41) 

Claudius (41-54) 

Nero (54-68) 

Three short-lived emperors 


20 Kenneth Gentry Jr., The Beast of Revelation, rev. ed. (Powder Springs, Georgia: American Vision, 
2002), 141. I am deeply indebted to Kenneth Gentry for his many voluminous endnotes, which has greatly 
eased my load in locating the sources for this study. Henry Campbell Black writes: 

De facto: In fact, in deed, actually. This phrase is used to characterize an officer, a government, a 
past action, or a state of affairs which must be accepted for all practical purpose, but is illegal or 
illegitimate. In this sense it is the contrary of de jure, which means rightful, legitimate, just, or 
constitutional, in Henry Campbell Black, Black’s Law Dictionary, 4 th edition (St. Paul: Minn: West 
Publishing Co, 1951), 479. 

21 Leonard L. Thompson, The Book of Revelation: Apocalypse and Empire (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1990), xi. In this chapter, I refer to many scholars with whom I disagree, but this disagreement 
does not question their integrity or their relationship to God, Christ, and the Holy Spirit. This in-depth study is 
designed to assist individuals in their quest for a better understanding of God’s Word, not to impugn the 
motives of godly men and women who disagree with my conclusions. 

22 Some scholars employ BCE (before the Common Era) rather than BC (before Christ). Also, some 
scholars employ CE (Common Era) rather than AD ( Anno Domini ; Latin: “In the year of our Lord”). 
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Galba (68-69) 

Otho (69) 

Vitellius (69) 

The Flavians (69-96) 

Vespasian (69-79) 

Titus (79-81) 

Domitian (81-96) 

Nerva (96-98) 

Trajan (98-117) 23 

Josephus (AD 37-100) referred to Augustus (reigned 27 BC—AD 14) as the second emperor and 
Tiberius (AD 14-37) as the third emperor, which indicates that he considered Julius as the first emperor. The 
following citation sets forth the common recognition of Julius as the first emperor: 

Ambivulus’ successor was Annius Rufus, whose administration was marked by the death of 
Caesar, the second emperor of the Romans, 24 who had ruled for fifty-seven years, six months, and 
two days. Antony had shared authority with him for fourteen years of this period. He was seventy- 
seven years old when he died. Caesar’s successor in authority was the third emperor, Tiberius 
Nero , the son of his wife Julia. 25 

Not only did Josephus consider Augustus and Tiberius as second and third in the list of emperors, he 
also speaks of Gaius (Caligula, AD 37-41) as the fourth emperor of the Roman Empire. He writes down: 

After appointing Gaius as his successor to the empire, Tiberius (AD 14-37) lived on for a few 
days. He then died, having held the imperial rule for twenty-two years, five months, and three days. 
Gaius was the fourth emperor. 26 

As we seek to unravel the five kings of Revelation 17:10, we observe a similar phraseology by Tacitus 
(AD 56-117), a senator and a historian of the Roman Empire. In his comments about the seventh emperor of 
Rome (Galba), he does not list Julius as the first emperor, which illustrates the latitude of the writer as he 
seeks to record history. His comments about Galba’s rule and the preceding emperors remind one of John’s 
choice of words: 

Galba’s head, which had been fixed on a pole and maltreated by camp-followers and servants, was 
finally found the next day before the tomb of Petrobius—he was one of Nero’s freedmen whom 
Galba had punished—and was placed with the body which had already been burned. This was the end 
of Servius Galba. He had lived seventy-three years, through the reigns of five emperors, with good 
fortune, and he was happier under the rule of others than in his own. 27 


23 Leonard L. Thompson, The Book of Revelation: Apocalypse and Empire (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1990), 14. 

24 This footnote added for clarification: “Augustus, whose rule is here reckoned from the death of Julius 
Caesar in 44 B.C. to his own death in A.D. 14,” see footnote ‘d’ in Josephus, The Jewish War, Books XVIII— 
XIX, 18. 3. 2, Loeb Classical Library, translated by D. H. St. J. Thackeray, Vol., 433 (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1927, 1997), 29. Emphasis mine) 

25 Josephus, The Jewish War, Books XVIII—XIX, 18. 3. 2, Loeb Classical Library, translated by D. H. St. 
J. Thackeray, Vol., 433 (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1927, 1997), 29. 

26 Josephus, The Jewish War, Books XVIII—XIX, Ibid., 137. 

27 Tacitus, Tacitus Histories, II, Books I—III, I. 49, Loeb Classical Library, translated by Clifford H. 
Moore, Vol., Ill (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1925, 2003), 83. 
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A. M. Renwick (Professor of Church History with the Free Church of Scotland College) gives a clue as 
to the differences in naming the emperors: “In one sense Julius Caesar was the founder of the empire, and 
Augustus the founder of the principate.” 28 It is in this same vein that Suetonius (AD 69-130), a historian 
during the Roman Empire, wrote a biography of The Lives of the Twelve Caesars, which biographical sketches 
began with Julius Caesar and ended with Domitian (the twelfth emperor of the Roman Empire).” Whether we 
employ the various designations—Dictator, Emperor, or King—we must still begin with Julius Caesar as the 
beginning of the Julio—Claudian dynasty (27 BC-AD 68). 

Did the world leaders in the first century refer to the Caesars as kings ? Six hundred years before the 
Caesars came on the scene, the prophet Daniel, through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, called the leaders of 
Rome by the tenn “kings.” Daniel (605 BC) prophesied concerning four world empires, one of which was the 
Roman Empire. During the fourth of these kingdoms, Daniel speaks of the establishment of God’s spiritual 
kingdom under the leadership of His Son. Daniel’s description of the leaders (Caesars) is quite revealing: 

In the time of those kings, the God of heaven will set up a kingdom that will never be destroyed, 
nor will it be left to another people. It will crush all those kingdoms and bring them to an end, but it 
will itself endure forever. (Daniel 2:44) 

Jesus was born during the reign of the second emperor , or king, of the Roman Empire, namely 
Augustus. During Jesus’ trial, Pilate and the religious leaders entered into a heated controversy over Jesus. 
They lashed out against Pilate with these words: 

But they shouted, ‘Take him away! Take him away! Crucify him!’ ‘Shall I crucify your king?’ 
Pilate asked. ‘ We have no king but Caesar ’ (ouk i:yopr:v [UiauJu d pf| Kaioapa, ouk echomen 
basilea ei me Kaisara) the chief priests answered (John 19:15) 

We discover similar language and concepts about Caesar as king from the Jews who sought to stop Paul 
and Silas from preaching the Resurrection of Jesus in Thessalonica: “They are all defying Caesar’s decrees, 
saving that there is another king, one called Jesus” (Acts 17:7). John, as demonstrated above, identifies the 
emperors of Rome as “kings” in Revelation 17:10: “They are also seven kings. Five have fallen, one is, the 
other has not yet come; but when he does come, he must remain for a little while.” The name Caesar in Greek 
is Kaicap ( Kaisar ) and the term king in Greek is (lam/ anc ( hasileus ), which term was “used by courtesy of 
Herod the Tetrarch, Mt 14.9; of the Roman Emperor, as freq. in koivi) ( koine ).” 29 The Eerdmans Bible 
Dictionary is also helpful in understanding the name Caesar: 

Gradually this family name developed into a title. In the eastern part of the Roman Empire 
“Caesar” referred to the supreme ruler (cf. “Kaisar,” “Czar”; cf. also Gk. Basileus [Pacikdig] 
“king”); in the West the emperor was called Augustus and his sons were each named Caesar, until the 
second century A.D., when “Caesar” became the title of the specific son designated to succeed to 
Rome’s highest office. 30 


28 A. M Renwick, “Roman Empire and Christianity,” in G.W. Bromiley, General Editor, The 
International Standard Bible Encyclopedia, revised edition, 4 volumes (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 4:208. 

29 G. Abbott-Smith, A Manual Greek Lexicon of the New Testament (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1921, 
1964), 77. 

30 “Caesar,” in Eerdmans Bible Dictionary, John W. Simpson, Jr., Philip A. Frank, Timothy P. Jenney, 
Ralph W. Vunderink, Associate Editors, and Allen C. Myers, Revision Editor (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987), 
179. 
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CONCLUSION 


If we are to interpret the Book of Revelation correctly, we must consider the internal evidence in 
order to arrive at a correct date for the composition of this apocalyptic book. This chapter examined three 
phases of the internal evidence in order to assign a date that is in harmony with the context: (1) what “must soon 
take place” and “the time is near” in Revelation 1:1, 3, (2) the identity and number of the man [666] in 13:18, 
and ( 3 ) the identification of the seven heads and ten horns in 17:3, 7, 9. 

First (prologue, introduction), John, as examined above, began this book with “what must soon take 
place” (Revelation 1:1) and closes (epilogue, conclusion) with “the things that must soon take place” (22:6). 
Again we observe the nearness of the events with “the time is near ” (1:3) and “the time is near ” (22:10). These 
four Scriptures call attention to the nearness of the events, not events 2000 years in the future. In 1:1 John 
employs the Greek words £V rdyci (en tachei, “with speed”) and the same phrase occurs in 22:6, which is 
translated “shortly” in the King James Version. 

Even in 1:3 John writes once more with attention to the nearness of the events about to transpire. Listen 
to him as he puts pen to paper—6 yap Kuipoc tyyvq (ho gar kairos engys, “for the time is near”), and one also 
observes this same phrase in the end of the book in 22:10: 6 Kuipoc yap cyyuc £<mv (ho kairos gar engys estin, 
“for the time is near”). “With speed” or “shortly” can mean nothing else than the events are close at hand or 
are just around the corner . 

These events were to begin with the people to whom the book was written (audience relevance), not to 
thousands of generations in the future. This line of internal evidence helps us to date the Book of Revelation 
early rather than late . The internal evidence associates the number 666 with the sixth emperor of the Roman 
Empire, namely Nero Caesar. John, in Chapter 17, also identifies the sixth the king as the one who is , that is 
say, none other than Nero Caesar himself. The way to date the Book of Revelation is with internal evidence , 
that is to say, within the book itself. The context is the deciding factor in our determining the date that we 
assign to the Book of Revelation. 

The next chapter (Chapter 2) seeks to unravel the identity and character of the beast in the Book of 
Revelation as found in Chapters 13 and 17. In the following chapter, I will examine these two chapters from the 
Book of Revelation, which chapters help to shed light on the identification of the beast as well as the date of the 
Book of Revelation. This identification is critical to a proper understanding of John’s writings found in this 
prophetic book addressed to the Christians undergoing persecution. 
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2 


Identity and Character 



The beast with the seven heads and ten horns represent Rome. As we peruse Chapters 13 and 17 of the 
Book of Revelation, we are immediately conscious of the role that the beast (0r|piov, therion) of these two 
chapters plays in our interpretation of this apocalyptic book. Does the word beast carry within its bosom a two¬ 
fold depiction—Rome and Nero? What is the character of the “beast” in these two chapters? An answer to these 
questions also sheds light on the date of the writing of this book, as already observed in my chapter on “The 
Date of Revelation: Written Before June AD 68.” This present chapter focuses on both the identity and the 
character of this beast that worked havoc among the saints of God. It appears from the Book of Revelation that 
the beast represents both an individual (Nero, see Revelation 13:18 and 17:1-10) as well as a government 
(Rome, see Revelation 13). 


IDENTITY OF THE BEAST 

Revelation 13 introduces us to the beast that is extremely terrible—“on each head a blasphemous name” 
(13:1). John describes the beast this way: 

Men worshiped the dragon because he had given authority to the beast, and they also worshiped 
the beast and asked, “Who is like the beast? Who can make war against him?” (Revelation 13:4) 

John does not leave us in the dark as to the identification of this beast. He begins his detection by 

saying: 


And I saw a beast coming out of the sea. He had ten horns and seven heads , with ten crowns on 
his horns, and on each head a blasphemous name. (13:l) 31 

As stated above, the beast in the Book of Revelation carries a twofold imagery. John, at times, employs 
the term beast to describe a kingdom and sometimes to portray a particular person, such as Nero. In other 


31 “Seven hills” represent the Seven Hills of Rome: (1) Palatine, (2) Aventine, (3) Caelian, (4) Esquiline, 
(5) Viminal, (6) Quirinal, and (7) Capitoline. The “ten horns” represent the ten provinces within the Roman 
Empire: (1) Italy, (2) Achaia, (3) Asia, (4) Syria, (5) Egypt, (6) Africa, (7) Spain, (8) Gaul, (9) Britain, and (10) 
Germany. 
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words, John moves back and forth between the generic and specific usages of the word beast as he seeks to 
capture the full import of Rome with its sixth emperor—one who is bestial, or inhuman, in his nature. Satan, 
according to John, gave the beast (Rome) that came up out of the sea its power (13:2). John’s description of this 
beast is of a political nature. He speaks of “ten horns,” “seven heads,” “ten crowns” on his horns,” and on the 
head of each of the seven heads, there is a “blasphemous name” (13:1). John continues to describe this beast 
that came up out of the sea as a beast of a composite nature—one whose characteristic attributes consist of a 
leopard, a bear, and a lion (13:2). 

Our reflection upon John’s phraseology is reminiscent of Daniel’s vision of animals representing world 
powers (Daniel 8). John’s narrative, too, points toward civil powers. What world authority does this beast 
represent? The author of Revelation does not leave us wondering. An angel reveals to John the interpretation of 
this mystery: 

This calls for a mind with wisdom. The seven heads are seven hills on which the woman sits. 10 
They are also seven kings . Five have fallen, one is, the other has not yet come; but when he does 
come, he must remain for a little while. 11 The beast who once was, and now is not, is an eighth king. 

He belongs to the seven and is going to his destruction. 12 “The ten horns you saw are ten kings 
who have not yet received a kingdom, but who for one hour will receive authority as kings along with 
the beast. (Revelation 17:9-12) 

The “ seven heads are seven hills ” represent Rome itself, the city of the famed seven hills. Once more, 
we detect a dual meaning in the “seven heads.” The seven heads not only represent the Seven Hills of Rome, 
but also the first seven emperors of Rome. The twelfth chapter of Revelation identifies “an enormous red 
dragon with seven heads and ten horns and seven crowns on his heads,” (12:3), which language of political 
power is also employed in Chapters 13 and 17. The “red dragon” (Satan) uses Rome to “make war against the 
Lamb” (17:14). Chapter 17 recalls the earlier mention of the onslaught against God’s Son and the Christian 
community (12:1-6). Listen to John as he depicts in graphic language the onslaught of the empire against the 
people of God: 

A great and wondrous sign appeared in heaven: a woman clothed with the sun, with the moon 
under her feet and a crown of twelve stars on her head. 2 She was pregnant and cried out in pain as 
she was about to give birth. 3 Then another sign appeared in heaven: an enormous red dragon with 
seven heads and ten horns and seven crowns on his heads . 4 His tail swept a third of the stars out 
of the sky and flung them to the earth. The dragon stood in front of the woman who was about to give 
birth, so that he might devour her child the moment it was bom. 5 She gave birth to a son, a male 
child, who will rule all the nations with an iron scepter. And her child was snatched up to God and to 
his throne. 6 The woman fled into the desert to a place prepared for her by God, where she might be 
taken care of for 1,260 days . (12:1-6) 

The woman represents, so it seems, the church and her child; that is to say, the child represents converts 
to Christ. Paul describes this woman as “the Jerusalem that is above ... and she is our mother” (Galatians 4:26). 
John also describes this same woman in Revelation 21:2: “I saw the Holy City, the new Jerusalem, coming 
down out of heaven from God, prepared as a bride beautifully dressed for her husband.” The 1,260 days in 12:6 
is equivalent to the “42 months” given to the Gentiles to “trample on the holy city” (11:1-3). Jesus describes the 
forty-two months as the “times of the Gentiles” (Luke 21:24). This computation of time represents the 
number of months that the beast waged war against Jerusalem—February AD 67 to August AD 70—and, 
at the same time, the number of months that Christians went into hiding. In other words, this same 
calculation of time (1,260 days) corresponds to the same point in time that many Christians fled to Pella in order 
to find refuge from the beast. Jesus spoke of this interlude in His Olivet Discourse: 
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So when you see standing in the holy place ‘the abomination that causes desolation, ,b spoken of 
through the prophet Daniel—let the reader understand— 16 then let those who are in Judea flee to 
the mountains . 17 Let no one on the roof of his house go down to take anything out of the house . 18 
Let no one in the field go back to get his cloak . 19 How dreadful it will be in those days for pregnant 
women and nursing mothers! 20 Pray that your flight will not take place in winter or on the Sabbath. 21 
For then there will be great distress, unequaled from the beginning of the world until now—and never 
to be equaled again. (Matthew 24:15-21) 

Eusebius (AD 260-340, bishop of Caesarea Palaestina, the capital of Judaea province) bears testimony 
that the church in Jerusalem, before the war, by divine testimony, fled to the mountain country of Pella, which 
is exactly what Jesus foretold as recorded by Matthew. Eusebius reports that 

The people of the church in Jerusalem were commanded by an oracle given by revelation before 
the war to those in the city who were worthy of it to depart and dwell in one of the cities of Perea 
which they called Pella. To it those who believed on Christ migrated from Jerusalem, that when holy 
men had altogether deserted the royal capital of the Jews and the whole land of Judaea, the judgment 
of God might at last overtake them for all their crimes against the Christ and his Apostles, and all that 
generation of the wicked be utterly blotted out from among men. 32 

The attack against God’s people by Nero began even before the actual attack against Jerusalem in 
February AD 67. Countless Christians suffered from his diabolical acts, not just in the Jerusalem onslaught. We 
understand from Revelation 13 and 17 that the “red dragon with seven heads and ten horns” represents the 
Roman Empire with its emperors. Rome made war with the saints—the bride of Christ. Clement of Rome (AD 
30-100), known as the Bishop of Rome and the first Apostolic Father of the early church, wrote about the 
atrocities committed against Christians by Nero: 

But to stop giving ancient examples, let us come to those who became athletic contenders in quite 
recent times. We should consider the noble examples of our own generation. 2. Because of jealously 
and envy the greatest and most upright pillars were persecuted, and they struggled in the contest even 
to death. 3. We should set before our eyes the good apostles. 4. There is Peter, who because of unjust 
jealously bore up under hardships not just once or twice, but many times; and having thus borne his 
witness he went to the place of glory that he deserved. Because of jealousy and strife Paul pointed the 
way to the prize for endurance. 6. Seven times he bore chains; he was sent into exile and stoned; he 
served as a herald in both the East and the West; and he received the noble reputations for his faith. 33 

Eusebius, as cited above, also wrote about Nero’s madness against the saints of God. He wrote his 
account of Peter’s and Paul’s deaths: 

When the rule of Nero was now gathering strength for unholy objects he began to take up arms 
against the worship of the God of the universe. It is not part of the present work to describe his 
depravity: many indeed have related his story in accurate narrative, and from them he who wishes can 
study the perversity of his degenerate madness, which made him compass the unreasonable 


b Daniel 9:27; 11:31; 12:11 

32 Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History„ [Loeb edition, Vol., 153], Vol., 1, Books 1-4, III, v. 3-5 Loeb 
Classical Library, edited by Jeffrey Henderson and with an English translation by Kirsopp Lake (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1926, 2001), 201. 

33 Clement of Rome, in The Apostolic Fathers , [Loeb edition, Vol., 24], Vol., 1, First Clement 6: 1-6, 
Loeb Classical Library, edited by Jeffrey Henderson (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
2003, 2005), 43-45. The number 1 does not appear in the citation. 
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destruction of so many thousands, until he reached that final guilt of sparing neither his nearest nor 
dearest, so that in various ways he did to death (sic) alike his mother, brothers, and wife, with 
thousands of others attached to his family, as though they were enemies and foes. But with all this 
there was still lacking to him this—that it would be attributed to him that he was the first of the 
emperors to be pointed out as a foe of divine religion. This again the Latin writer Tertullian [AD 
160-220] mentions in one place as follows: “Look at your records: there you will find that Nero was 
the first to persecute this belief when, having overcome the whole East, he was especially cruel in 
Rome against all. We boast that such a man was the author of our chastisement; for he who knows 
him can understand that nothing would have been condemned by Nero had it not been great and 
good.” 

In this way then was he the first to be heralded as above all a fighter against God, and raised up to 
slaughter against the Apostles. It is related that in his time Paul was beheaded in Rome itself, and that Peter 
likewise was crucified, and the title of “Peter and Paul,” which is still given to the cemeteries there, 
confirms the story, no less than does a writer of the Church named Caius, who lived when Zephyrinus was 
Bishop of Rome. 34 

From these citations, we are immediately conscious that Rome became the Devil’s agent. Paul was 
beheaded and Peter was crucified. In the previous chapter of this book (Biblical Preaching and Teaching, Vol. 
1), the number of the beast in Revelation 13:18 was identified with Nero. 35 Also, in this earlier section, the sixth 
king in Revelation 17:10 was also identified as Nero. 36 The internal evidence, as set forth in Chapter 17 of this 
study dealing with the Book of Revelation, also focused upon statements by John about the “time is near” (1:3). 
John begins and ends the Book of Revelation with a consciousness that the events portrayed throughout this 
book are close by, that is to say, at one’s doorsteps. The beast is not some political person two thousand years in 
the future, but rather, the beast is associated with one of that period, namely, Nero. 37 

Just a casual reading of the first three chapters of Revelation reveals that the beast is related to the first- 
century Christians, which relevance is discovered in the seven historical churches located in Asia Minor; 
otherwise, we wonder why John writes: “To the seven churches in the province of Asia” (1:4). This deluge of 
persecution existed throughout the Empire. This letter is of such urgency that John addresses the seven 
churches of Asia with his own comments leading up to the words of Jesus Himself: 

I, John, your brother and companion in the suffering and kingdom and patient endurance that are 
ours in Jesus, was on the island of Patmos because of the word of God and the testimony of Jesus. 10 
On the Lord’s Day I was in the Spirit, and I heard behind me a loud voice like a trumpet, 11 which 
said: “Write on a scroll what you see and send it to the seven churches: to Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia and Laodicea.” (1:9-11) 

John identifies his age and time as that persecution which had already begun to take shape and form. In 
1:9 he writes, 


34 Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History,, [Loeb edition, Vol., 153], Vol., 1, Books 1-4, II, xxv. 2-6 Loeb 
Classical Library, edited by Jeffrey Henderson and with an English translation by Kirsopp Lake (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1926, 2001), 179, 181. 

35 See “The Date of Revelation: Written Before AD 68,” pages 218—240. 

36 Ibid„ 226-240. 

37 See 1:3 and 22:6—reread “The Date of Revelation: Written Before AD 68” of this study for a detailed 
analysis of the speed with which the coming catastrophe is to occur—the destruction of Jerusalem. 
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I, John, your brother and companion in the suffering and kingdom and patient endurance that are 
ours in Jesus, was on the island of Patmos because of the word of God and the testimony of Jesus. 

Then in his first letter to the churches, he calls attention to the suffering of Christians in Ephesus. John 
writes the direct words of Jesus, not his words, but Jesus’ words: “You have persevered and have endured 
hardships for my name, and have not grown weary” (2:3). Then, John records the words of Christ to the church 
in Smyrna, a church that is about to suffer: 

I know your afflictions and your poverty—yet you are rich! I know the slander of those who say 
they are Jews and are not, but are a synagogue of Satan. 10 Do not be afraid of what you are about 
melleis ) to suffer. I tell you, the devil will put some of you in prison to test you, and you 
will suffer persecution for ten days. Be faithful, even to the point of death, and I will give you the 
crown of life. (2:9-10) 

As Jesus addresses the third church— Pergamum —He addresses the faithfulness of this church in spite 
of their trials: 

I know where you live—where Satan has his throne. Yet you remain true to my name. You did not 
renounce your faith in me, even in the days of Antipas , my faithful witness, who was put to death in 
your city —where Satan lives. (2:13) 

To the church in Philadelphia, Jesus issued a waver from the impending persecution: 

Since you have kept my command to endure patiently, I will also keep you from the hour of trial 
that is going to come upon the whole world to test those who live on the earth. I am coming soon 
(spxopou xaxn, ercomai tacu). Hold on to what you have, so that no one will take your crown. (3:10- 
11 ) 

As demonstrated above, the beast that came up out of the sea was none other than Rome in a generic 
sense but in a specific sense Nero. Rome is the ancient city associated or distinguished by its seven mountains, 
which is also identified as seven kings (17:10). 38 John writes to seven historical churches in Asia Minor (1:4, 
11) to warn them of the impending persecution and, at the same time, to give them words of comfort. Since the 
Book of Revelation was written to the Christians of the first century, we can understand why John encouraged 
the churches to read, to hear, and to heed the things recorded in this apocalyptic book. 

Blessed is the one who reads the words of this prophecy, and blessed are those who hear it and 
take to heart what is written in it, because the time is near . (1:3) 

In Jesus’ first letter to the Ephesians, as found in the Book of Revelation, the Lord Jesus calls attention 
to the necessity of listening: 

He who has an ear, let him hear what the Spirit says to the churches. To him who overcomes, I 
will give the right to eat from the tree of life, which is in the paradise of God. (2:7) 

Then in the closing of the Book of Revelation, Jesus again expresses the nearness of the events and the 
necessity of keeping the words of this particular prophecy (Revelation): “Behold, I am coming soon (epxopai 


38 The “seven kings” were: (1) Julius Caesar [44 BC], (2) Augustus [27 BC-AD 14], (3) Tiberius [AD 
14-37], (4) Gaius/Caligula [AD 37-41], (5) Claudius [AD 41-54], (6) Nero [AD 54-68], and (7) Galba [AD 68- 
69], 
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ra/i). erchomai tachy)\ Blessed is he who keeps the words of the prophecy in this book” (22:7). If we put 
ourselves into the shoes of those who lived in the first century, we surely would identify the seven-hilled city of 
Rome as the beast of Revelation 17:10-11. The words in 17:10-11 graphically depict the Roman Empire with its 
tributaries: 

They are also seven kings. Five have fallen , one is , the other has not yet come : but when he 
does come, he must remain for a little while. 11 The beast who once was, and now is not, is an eighth 
king. He belongs to the seven and is going to his destruction. 

We can hardly reflect upon these words of John without a recall of Daniel’s words concerning the fourth 
world empire: 

Finally, there will be a fourth kingdom, strong as iron—for iron breaks and smashes everything— 
and as iron breaks things to pieces, so it will crush and break all the others. 41 Just as you saw that the 
feet and toes were partly of baked clay and partly of iron, so this will be a divided kingdom; yet it 
will have some of the strength of iron in it, even as you saw iron mixed with clay. 42 As the toes were 
partly iron and partly clay, so this kingdom will be partly strong and partly brittle. 43 And just as you 
saw the iron mixed with baked clay, so the people will be a mixture and will not remain united, any 
more than iron mixes with clay. 44 ‘ In the time of those kings , the God of heaven will set up a 
kingdom that will never be destroyed, nor will it be left to another people. It will crush all those 
kingdoms and bring them to an end, but it will itself endure forever . (Daniel 2:40-44) 

The army of Rome possessed such power that it could destroy anything in its path. Michael Grant (1914- 
2004, an English classicist and numismatist) spoke of the Roman army as one of the best in the world: 

This situation did not come about all at once. But when it did, it continued for five hundred years 
and exercised profoundly far-reaching effects on all subsequent history. For this was one of the 
greatest and most formidable armies that has ever existed. 39 

The army of Rome was in essence a fighting machine. Josephus (AD 37-101, first-century Jewish 
historian and apologist of priestly and royal ancestry) comments upon the power and effectiveness of this 
gigantic power, which is the beast that came up out of the Abyss (17:8) and out of the sea (13:1): 

This perfect discipline makes the army an ornament of peace-time and in war welds the whole into 
a single body; so compact are their ranks, so alert their movements in wheeling to right or left, so 
quick their ears for orders, their eyes for signals, their hands to act upon them. Prompt as they 
consequently ever are in action, none are slower than they in succumbing to suffering, and never have 
they been known in any predicament to be beaten by numbers, by ruse, by difficulties of ground, or 
even by fortune; for they have more assurance of victory than of fortune. Where counsel thus 
precedes active operations, where the leaders’ plan of campaign is followed up by so efficient an 
army, no wonder that the Empire has extended its boundaries on the east to the Euphrates, on the west 
to the ocean, on the south to the most fertile tracts of Libya, on the north to the Ister and the Rhine. 

One might say without exaggeration that, great as are their possessions, the people that won them are 
greater still. 40 


39 Michael Grant, The Army of the Caesars (New York: M. Evans & Company, Inc, 1974), xv. 
40 Josephus, The Jewish War,, [Loeb edition, Vol., 487], Books 3-4, iii. v. vii, Loeb Classical Library, 
translated by H. St. J. Thackeray (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1927, 1997), 35, 37. 
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We can say that this beast is none other than Nero, the sixth Emperor of the Roman Empire. Nero 
was mad with power. Seneca (4 BC-AD 65, Roman Stoic, philosopher, statesman, dramatist, and counselor to 
Nero) wrote in the first person concerning Nero’s arbitrary and unbridled power: 

Have I of all mortals found favour with Heaven and been chosen to serve on earth as vicar of the 
gods? I am the arbiter of life and death for the nations; it rests in my power what each man’s lot and 
state shall be; by my lips Fortune proclaims what gift she would bestow on each human being; from 
my utterance peoples and cities gather reasons for rejoicing; without my favour and grace no part of 
the wide world can prosper; all those many thousands of swords which my peace restrains will be 
drawn at my nod; what nations shall be utterly destroyed, which banished, which shall receive the gift 
of liberty, which have it taken from them, what kings shall become slaves and whose heads shall be 
crowned with royal honour, what cities shall fall and which shall rise—this it is mine to decree. 41 

Nero was born on “December 15 th , A.D.37,” 42 Nine days after his birth, in the presence of Caligula, he 
was given the name Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, but later he came to be known as Nero. Arthur Weigall 
states: “He came into the world feet first, which was considered a very bad omen.” 43 Weigall’s comments about 
Nero’s father may account for Nero’s abominable behavior later in life: “He was a simple, unabashed, 
downright man, perfectly aware of his sins, and quite frankly untroubled by them.” 44 Suetonius (AD 70-160, an 
equestrian and a historian during the Roman Empire) too, wrote that the father of Nero was “a man hateful in 
every walk of life.” 45 Suetonius also records the prediction about his birth in very negative terms: 

Many people at once made many direful predictions from his horoscope, and a remark of his 
father Domitius was also regarded as an omen; for while receiving the congratulations of his friends, 
he said that ‘nothing that was not abominable and a public bane could be born of Agrippina and 
himself 46 

Nero’s character emerged at an early age. He was adopted by Claudius “in the eleventh year of his age” 
and then “consigned to the training of Annaeus Seneca, who then was already a senator.” 47 The “cruelty of his 
disposition” became apparent almost immediately after his adoption. When his brother Britannicus, after 
his adoption, greeted him as Ahenobarbus, Nero immediately tried to convince his father (Claudius) that 
Britannicus was a ‘changeling.’ Also when his aunt Lepida was accused, he publicly gave testimony against 
her, to gratify his mother, who was using every effort to ruin Lepida.” 48 After Nero’s mother poisoned 
Claudius, Nero was proclaimed Emperor. The first five years of his rule was characterized as good 
government. Later he had Britannicus poisoned and eventually had his mother banished from the palace. After 
depleting the state funds, funds that had been accumulated by his father, he resorted to confiscation of “estates 


41 Seneca, Moral Essays, Volume 1, [Loeb edition, Vol., 214], “To the Emperor Nero on Mercy,” Book 
I. i. 2-5, Loeb Classical Library, translated by John W. Basore (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1928, 2003), 357, 359. 

42 Arthur Weigall, Nero: Emperor of Rome (London: Thornton Butterworth, Ltd. 1930, 1934), 25. 

43 Ibid. 

44 Ibid. 

45 Suetonius, Lives of the Caesars, Volume II„ [Loeb edition, Vol., 38], “Nero,” Book vi. iii. v, Loeb 
Classical Library, edited and translated by John C. Rolfe (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1914, 1997), 89. 

46 Ibid„ 91. 

47 Ibid„ 93. 

48 Ibid. 
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of rich nobles against whom the new praetorian prefect Tigellinus could contrive the slightest charge.” 49 
Suetonius also wrote about his wickedness, corruption, law breaking, and so on: 

Although at first his acts of wantonness, lust, extravagance, avarice and cruelty were gradual and 
secret, and might be condoned as follies of youth, yet even then their nature was such that no one 
doubted that they were defects of his character and not due to his time of life.... He would even break 
into shops and rob them, setting up a market in the Palace, where he divided the booty which he took, 
sold it at auction, and then squandered the proceeds. In the strife which resulted he often ran the risk 
of losing his eyes or even his life, for he was beaten almost to death by a man of the senatorial order, 
whose wife he had maltreated. 50 

Once again, Suetonius revealed the sordid life of this beast, the beast that John describes as the beast of 
the sea. Suetonius wrote: 

Besides abusing freeborn boys and seducing married women, he debauched the vestal virgin 
Rubria. The freedwoman Acte he all but made his lawful wife, after bribing some ex-consuls to 
perjure themselves by swearing that she was of royal birth. He castrated the boy Sporus and actually 
tried to make a woman of him; and he married him with all the usual ceremonies, including a dowry 
and a bridal veil, took him to his house attended by a great throng, and treated him as his wife. And 
the witty jest that someone made is still current, that it would have been well for the world if Nero’s 
father Domitius had had that kind of wife. 51 

Tacitus (AD 56-117, senator, consul, governor, and historian of the Roman Empire) also complained 
about the ruthlessness of this tyrant: 

After the slaughter of so many of the noble, Nero in the end conceived the ambition to extirpate 
virtue herself by killing Thrasea Paetus and Barea Soranus. To both he was hostile from of old, and 
against Thrasea there were additional motives; for he had walked out of the senate, as I have 
mentioned, during the discussion on Agrippina, and at the festival of the Juvenalia his services had 
not been conspicuous—a grievance which went the deeper that in Patavium, his native place, the 
same Thrasea had sung in tragic costume at the Games instituted by the Trojan Antenor. 52 

Tacitus also gives a graphic description of the horrendous crimes committed against Christians. In his 
detailed account, we see the ultimate in human depravity. Nero (AD 54-68), according to Tacitus, was 
responsible for the fire in Rome. In order to throw off suspicion from himself, he accused Christians. The 
following is Tacitus’ remarks about Nero’s diabolical nature: 

Nero substituted as culprits, and punished with the utmost refinements of cruelty, a class of men, 
loathed for their vices, whom the crowd styled Christians. Christus, the founder of the name, had 
undergone the death penalty in the reign of Tiberius, by sentence of the procurator Pontitus Pilatus, 
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and the pernicious superstition was checked for a moment, only to break out once more, not merely in 
Judaea, the home of the disease, but in the capital itself, where all things horrible or shameful in the 
world collect and find a vogue. First, then, the confessed members of the sect were arrested; next, on 
their disclosures, vast numbers were convicted, not so much on the count of arson as for hatred of the 
human race. And derision accompanied their end: they were covered with wild beasts’ skins and torn 
to death by dogs; or they were fastened on crosses, and, when daylight failed were burned to serve as 
lamps by night. Nero had offered his Garden for the spectacle, and gave an exhibition in his Circus, 
mixing with the crowd in the habit of a charioteer, or mounted on his car. Hence, in spite of guilt 
which had earned the most exemplary punishment, there arose a sentiment of pity, due to the 
impression that they were being sacrificed not for the welfare of the state but to the ferocity of a 
single man. 53 

Apollonius of Tyana (4 BC-AD 96, Greek Neopythagorean philosopher, teacher, and a pagan writer) 
wrote about the bestial nature of Nero. He referred to him as a beast: 

Moreover, in traversing more of the earth than any man yet has visited, I have seen hosts of 
Arabian and Indian wild beasts; but as to this wild beast, which the many call a tyrant, I know not 
either how many heads he has, nor whether he has crooked talons and jagged teeth. In any case, 
thought this monster is said to be a social beast and to inhabit the heart of cities, yet he is no much 
wilder and fiercer in his disposition than animals of the mountain and forest, that whereas you 
sometimes tame and alter the character of lions and leopards by flattering them, this one is only 
roused to greater cruelty than before by those who stroke him, so that he rends and devours all alike. 

And again there is no animal anyhow of which you can say that it ever devours its own mother, but 
Nero is gorged with such quarry. 54 


CONCLUSION 

The characteristics, mentioned above, reveal the wicked nature of the beast that came up out of the sea 
(Revelation 13:1-7), which is also described as the sixth king (17:10). A perusal of the original writings of 
those who lived during this time period reveals that Nero was possessed of an exceedingly depraved and 
immoral character. Sir Paul Harvey (1869-1948) wrote: “He was of a cruel and unrestrained brutality, with a 
passion for self-advertisement, especially by spectacular display.” 55 Miriam T. Griffin goes right to the heart of 
the opinions about Nero, one of the seven heads on the beast that John witnessed coming up out of the sea. She 
puts into words the scandal of Nero’s reputation: 

Commenting on the unanimity of opinion about the Emperor Nero that prevails among the ancient 
authorities, the historian Charles Merivale wrote, ‘With some allowance only for extravagance of 
colouring, we must accept in the main the verisimilitude of the picture they have left us of this arch¬ 
tyrant, the last and the most detestable of the Caesarean family.’ Though there were historians who 
wrote laudatory accounts while Nero was alive, their verdict was overturned after his death and their 
works have not survived. It could hardly be otherwise. For Nero was the first Princeps to be declared 
a public enemy by the Senate. Moreover, his failure as Princeps led to a series of bloody civil wars 
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that recalled the death agonies of the Republic, which had continued to haunt the Roman 
imagination. 56 

Griffin’s comments are also informative concerning the early church’s identification of Nero as the 
“antichrist.” She writes: 

In comparable Christian outpourings, Nero is the Anti-Christ whose persecution of the Christians 
heralds the destruction of Rome. This view of Nero as Anti-Christ continued to be celebrated by the 
Church Fathers and by later Christian writers. The picture of him as the incarnation of evil triumphed 
as Christianity triumphed. 57 

The identity of the beast is none other than Nero. His character is that of wild beasts. In conclusion, it is 
appropriate to cite Suetonius (AD 70-160) once more concerning the depravity of this emperor. He relates the 
following story, which narrative reinforces the beastly nature of the beast of Revelation 13 and 17: 

He so prostituted his own chastity that after defiling almost every part of his body, he at last 
devised a kind of game, in which, covered with the skin of some wild animal, he was let loose from a 
cage and attacked the private parts of men and women, who were bound to stakes, and when he had 
sated his mad lust, was finished off by his freedman Doryphorus; for he was even married to this man 
in the same way that he himself had taken Sporus, going so far as to imitate the cries and 
lamentations of a maiden being deflowered. I have heard from some men that it was his unshaken 
conviction that no man was chaste or pure in any part of his body, but that most of them concealed 
their vices and cleverly drew a veil over them; and that therefore he pardoned all other faults in those 
who confessed to him their lewdness. 58 

The next chapter (Chapter 3) in this study focuses upon the “new heaven and the new earth.” As we seek 
to unravel this phrase found in Holy Scripture, we cannot go to the vast number of commentators on the Book 
of Revelation for a correct interpretation. If we wish to understand John’s terminology correctly, we must 
examine the context. Some Christian commentators apply the “new heaven and a new earth” to a refurbished 
earth, which renewal begins the millennium. One godly expositor sets forth the idea that even the “law of 
gravity” would be revised. Others teach that the literal earth will be destroyed by fire. Chapter 18 seeks to lift 
individuals above their own ideas, which interpretations have been inherited from their prior training and 
culture. The thesis of the next chapter calls attention to “the first heaven and first earth” that passed away as 
referring to apostate Jerusalem in AD 70. 

The “new heaven and new earth” refers to the new community of God, which is known today as the 
church. Israel’s covenant is described as “heaven” and “earth,” which covenant passed away with the 
overthrow of Jerusalem in AD 70. God then gave a ‘new covenant’ that represents the “Holy city, the new 
Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from God, prepared as a bride beautifully dressed for her husband” 
(Revelation 21:2). Paul elaborates this concept in his Epistle to the Galatians (Galatians 4:21-26). 
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The new heaven and the new earth represent the New Jerusalem, which is the church. Almost two 
thousand years ago, John, author of the recording the Book of Revelation as it was revealed to him, writes: 
“Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth [God’s New Ecclesia (EKKkqoia, ekklesia )], for the first heaven and 
the first earth (Judaism with its Temple and rituals] had passed away, and there was no longer any sea” 
(Revelation 21:1). The question that confronts the interpreter is, what is the “first heaven and the first earth” that 
passed away? Again, we must inquire as to the meaning of the replacement of the old heaven and the old earth 
with “a new heaven and a new earth.” As we seek answers to the above questions, we cannot consult a 
dictionary as we seek to unravel the mystery of what John saw. Only the context can determine—along 
with other books of the Old and New Testaments—the meaning we should attach to the phrase—“a new heaven 
and a new earth.” 59 

Tim LaHaye (1926-2016, well-known Christian writer) gave various explanations in his commentary 
on Revelation, but he, himself, asserted that the “new heaven and a new earth” is “a refurbished earth to begin 
the millennium.” 60 Another Christian writer, John F. Walvoord (1910-1992, evangelical minister, author, 
speaker, and president of Dallas Theological Seminary from 1952 to 1986) advanced the notion that the new 
heaven and new earth follows the millennial kingdom. 61 He interpreted this phrase literally, not figuratively. He 
wrote, “Most of the earth is now covered with water, but the new earth apparently will have no bodies of water 
except for the river mentioned in 22:2.” 62 

Another fellow believer, J. Vernon McGee (1904-1988, ordained Presbyterian minister, who is now 
with the Lord) postulated the idea that this new earth would be an earth in which the “law of gravity” would be 
revised. 63 He, too, speaks of “The chief characteristic of the new earth, as we have suggested, is the absence of 


59 We will observe repetition throughout this chapter. Since this subject of “new heavens and a new 
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the sea. This would automatically change the climate, the atmosphere, and the living conditions.” 64 McGee also 
cited 2 Peter 3:7, 10-11 to bolster his conclusion of a literal earth—“In his second epistle Peter declares plainly 
that the present earth on which we live will be destroyed by fire.” 65 

The views set forth in this chapter do not agree with the interpretations advanced by the above authors. 
Nevertheless, we should never be caustic toward other Christians whose views differ from the status quo, 
that is to say, our own denominational slant. No one in the Christian community sees everything clearly or 
exactly right. It goes almost without saying that every person is a creature of his or her own age. Very few 
individuals can lift themselves above their own ideas of their training or culture. As we approach 
Revelation 21:2 or 2 Peter 3:10-13, we must lay aside preconceived ideas and carefully reexamine long-held 
traditions. We must rethink and readjust our hand-me-down interpretations concerning the Book of 
Revelation. 

The objective of any interpreter is to recover the original idea communicated to the original 
readers, which is known as “audience relevance.” The Book of Revelation is the unfolding of the victorious 
Christ over His enemies (Revelation 1—11) and the Church victorious over her enemies (Revelation 12—22). 
In this book of prophecy, we witness the old world of Judaism passing away—“the first heaven and first earth 
had passed away” (Revelation 21:1). In other words, “the first heaven and the first earth” speaks of Israel’s 
annihilation by the Romans in AD 70, which destruction is depicted in metaphoric words. This apocalyptic 
language is descriptive of Israel’s covenant heaven and earth passing away with all its rituals (2 Peter 3:10-13). 

Matthew records the Olivet Discourse in which Jesus, thirty-seven years earlier than the destruction of 
apostate Israel, foretold with graphic imagery through apocalyptic language, a language with which the Jews 
were familiar. Jesus forewarns His disciples about the destruction of the present world order (Judaism): 
“Immediately after the distress of those days ‘the sun will be darkened, and the moon will not give its 
light; the stars will fall from the sky, and the heavenly bodies will be shaken’” 0 (Matthew 24:29). Just as 
Isaiah (739 BC) describes the passing away of Babylon (Isaiah 13:9-13) with apocalyptic language of the 
heavenly bodies, so, too, Jesus employs the same kind of imagery to express the passing away of the old world 
of Israel in AD 70. 

God created Israel by giving to the nation a covenant, but, in AD 70, Israel’s covenant, which is 
described as heaven and earth, passed away with the overthrow of Jerusalem along with its Temple and with all 
of its regulations (Hebrews 8:13), which were shadows of things to come (9:1-10; 10:1-4). In the destruction 
of this Old Covenant heaven and earth, God gave a New Covenant, which represents the new heaven and 
earth that is also called, by John, “the Holy City, the new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from God, 
prepared as a bride beautifully dressed for her husband” (Revelation 21:2). Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians also 
refers to this “heavenly Jerusalem,” which he describes as “our mother.” Paul elaborates this concept as he 
draws an analogy between Hagar and Sara: 

Tell me, you who want to be under the law, are you not aware of what the law says? 22 For it is 
written that Abraham had two sons, one by the slave woman and the other by the free woman. 23 His 
son by the slave woman was born in the ordinary way; but his son by the free woman was born as the 
result of a promise. 24 These things may be taken figuratively , for the women represent two 
covenants. One covenant is from Mount Sinai and bears children who are to be slaves: This is Hagar. 

25 Now Hagar stands for Mount Sinai in Arabia and corresponds to the present city of Jerusalem , 
because she is in slavery with her children. 26 But the Jerusalem that is above is free , and she is our 
mother. (Galatians 4:21-26) 

Just as John spoke of “the first heaven and the first earth” as having passed away (Revelation 21:1), so, 
also, Jesus himself tied the passing away of heaven and earth to the passing away of the Law of Moses—the 
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Old Covenant world of Judaism. Listen to Jesus as He calls attention to Judaism—“the first heaven and the first 
earth”: 


Do not think that I have come to abolish the Law or the Prophets; I have not come to abolish them 
but to fulfill them. 18 1 tell you the truth, until heaven and earth disappear [apostate Israel], not the 
smallest letter, not the least stroke of a pen, will by any means disappear from the Law until 
everything is accomplished . (Matthew 5:17-18) 

“Until everything is accomplished” occurred in AD 70 with the annihilation of Jerusalem as had been 
foretold by the prophets (see Luke 21:20-22, 32; Matthew 23:14-34). This “heaven and earth” does not signify 
the physical universe, but rather it denotes the covenant world of Judaism (Luke 21:32). In Jesus’ Sermon on 
the Mount, He informs His listeners that “not the smallest letter” or “the least stroke of a pen” will pass from the 
Law until two eschatological events transpire—(1) heaven and earth disappearing and (2) everything 
accomplished as foretold by the Law or the Prophets. “Heaven and earth” represent the Old Covenant system. 
Jesus explains, “Everything accomplished” as: 

When you see Jerusalem being surrounded by armies, you will know that its desolation is near . 21 
Then let those who are in Judea flee to the mountains, let those in the city get out, and let those in the 
country not enter the city. 22 For this is the time of punishment in fulfillment of all that has been 
written . (Luke 21:20-22) 

Shortly before Jesus’ ascension to the Father, He explained the “fulfillment of all that has been written.” 
Luke reports the following words of Jesus: “This is what I told you while I was still with you: Everything must 
be fulfilled that is written about me in the Law of Moses, the Prophets and the Psalms” (24:44). In this 
remark, Jesus is speaking, not only about His Death, His Burial, and His Resurrection, as foretold by the 
prophets, but also about the passing away of the whole Old Testament world of Judaism, which came to 
culmination in AD 70. 

In the development of our apprehension of the “heaven and earth” passing away, we must reflect 
upon the Olivet Discourse in which Jesus says, “Heaven and earth will pass away, but my words will 
never pass away” (Matthew 24:35). Upon our first reading of this text, we might arrive at the conclusion that 
Jesus is speaking of the physical heavens and earth passing away. Yet, as we examine Matthew 24 closely, we 
discover that Jesus is not discussing the solar system, but rather, He is telling His disciples about the “heaven 
and earth” of the old Jewish order , a system that will cease to exist with the extinction of the Jewish state as a 
power—a political and religious power that came to an end with the destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70. 

Remember, Jesus, approximately three and one-half years earlier, in His Sermon on the Mount, as it is 
commonly called, referred to the passing away of “heaven and earth.” Listen once more, as cited earlier, to the 
words of Jesus: 

Do not think that I have come to abolish the Law or the Prophets; I have not come to abolish them 
but to fulfill them. 18 1 tell you the truth, until heaven and earth disappear , not the smallest letter, 
not the least stroke of a pen, will by any means disappear from the Law until everything is 
accomplished. (5:17-18) 

If this “heaven and earth” in 5:18 is the physical universe, the Law of Moses is still in effect. As far 
as I have been able to discern, the destruction of heaven and earth in the New Testament writings never 
refer to the physical universe, but rather to the ultimate passing away of apostate Israel. Before this 
heaven and earth disappears, Jesus asserts that the Law will not pass away until “everything is accomplished” as 
found in the Law. When we peruse the Old Testament, we quickly observe the use of “heavens and earth” 
employed in prophetic language to designate the passing away of political powers . How do the prophets 
utilize the phrase “heavens and earth”? 
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The Song of Moses, found in Deuteronomy 32, is an excellent example of poetic language with the use 
of the words “heaven” and “earth,” which usage symbolizes Israel. Moses begins his prophecy concerning the 
ultimate destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70 with the following words: “Listen, O heavens , and I will speak; 
hear, O earth , the words of my mouth” (Deuteronomy 32:1). In this chapter (32), Moses speaks of Israel as 
“heaven” and “earth.” Israel was exhorted to “listen” and to “hear.” This song depicts the fate of Israel for not 
listening to the words of Moses: “For a fire has been kindled by my wrath , one that burns to the realm of death 6 
below. It will devour the earth and its harvests and set afire the foundations of the mountains ” (32:22). The 
“earth” and the “foundations of the mountains” are metaphors for the nation of Israel. 

At an earlier time, God had forewarned Israel about His judgment that they could expect for their 
flagrant disregard for His Law. Pay attention once more to the words of Moses: “The Lord will bring a nation 
against you from far away, from the ends of the earth, like an eagle swooping down, a nation whose language 
you will not understand” (28:49). Paul and the author of the Book of Hebrews cite this Song of Moses as having 
fulfillment in their day. Listen to these two authors as they deal with Israel: 


Romans 10:19 

Again I ask: Did 
Israel not 

understand? First, 
Moses says, “I will 

make you envious 
by those who are 
not a nation; I will 
make you angry 
by a nation that 
has no 

understanding.’* 


Romans 12:19 

Do not take revenge, 
my friends, but 
leave room for 
God’s wrath, for it is 
written: “It is mine 
to avenge; I will 
repay, ” b says the 
Lord. 


Hebrews 10:30-31 

For we know him 
who said, “It is 

mine to avenge; I 
will repay,” 3 and 
again, “The Lord 
will judge his 
people. ” b 31 It is a 
dreadful thing to 
fall into the hands 
of the living God. 


Deuteronomy 32 sets forth God’s deliverance of Israel from their oppressors as well as God’s 
punishment for their disobedience. Remember, this Song is a song of deliverance as well as a song of warning. 
Since the Book of Revelation is about the passing away of the old heavens and earth (apostate Jerusalem with 
its Temple and its ritual ceremonies) and the establishment of a new heaven and a new earth (the Church, which 
is the Bride of Christ). In the Book of Revelation, we observe the saints singing the Song of Moses and the song 
about the Lamb of God as victory is accomplished over the Beast: 

And I saw what looked like a sea of glass mixed with fire and, standing beside the sea, those who 
had been victorious over the beast and his image and over the number of his name. They held harps 
given them by God 3 and sang the song of Moses the servant of God and the song of the Lamb : 
“Great and marvelous are your deeds, Lord God Almighty. Just and true are your ways, King of the 
ages.” (Revelation 15:2-3) 

A cursory reading of Deuteronomy, Chapters 28 and 32, reveals that Moses foretold the utter 
destruction of the nation of Israel. Jesus, in Matthew 21—25, sets forth the “time of the end” for the 
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fulfillment of what the prophets had previously forewarned. If we wish to comprehend the phrase “heaven 
and earth,” we must approach the Old Testament, which is the background for the New Testament discernment. 
The symbolic language of Deuteronomy 32 depicts the downfall of Judaism and the ultimate victory of God, 
which victory is depicted in Revelation 15:2-3 as victory over the Beast. Isaiah also employs the symbolic use 
of heavens and earth in his rebuke against Israel. Sometimes it is difficult to detect the literal use of heavens and 
earth over against its symbolical use. As in the example above (Deuteronomy 32:1), we also see Isaiah using 
figurative language of “heaven” and “earth” in the introduction to his prophecy to a rebellious nation: 

Hear. O heavens ! Listen. O earth ! For the Lord has spoken: “I reared children and brought them 
up, but they have rebelled against me. 3 The ox knows his master, the donkey his owner’s manger, 
but Israel does not know, my people do not understand.” (Isaiah 1 :2-3) 

The “heavens” and “earth” are identified as “children” and “Israel.” This same scenario is put forth in 
God’s response to Israel as He uses the symbolic tenns “heaven” and “earth.” At first glance, it appears that 
God speaks of the literal heaven and earth in Isaiah 51:13, which reads: 

That you forget the Lord your Maker, who stretched out the heavens and laid the foundations of 
the earth , that you live in constant terror every day because of the wrath of the oppressor, who is bent 
on destruction? For where is the wrath of the oppressor? 

What does heaven and earth refer to? Is He speaking of the literal heavens and earth? Or is He speaking 
of the nation of Israel as set forth in Isaiah 1:2-3. Perhaps, the answer is clarified in 51:16: “I have put my words 
in your mouth and covered you with the shadow of my hand— I who set the heavens in place , who laid the 
foundations of the earth , and who say to Zion, ‘ You are my people .’” The literal heavens and earth were set in 
place a few thousand years ago. The context indicates that God is talking about Zion. He is speaking of His 
people—the foundation of Israel as a nation. Heavens, in Scripture, frequently refers to governments or political 
powers. Jesus, in His Olivet Discourse, uses “heaven and earth” to refer to the political power of the Jews: 

Immediately after the distress of those days the sun will be darkened, and the moon will not give its 
light: the stars will fall from the sky, and the heavenly bodies will be shaken . c 30 At that time the sign 
of the Son of Man will appear in the sky, and all the nations of the earth will mourn. They will see the 
Son of Man coming on the clouds of the sky, with power and great glory. 31 And he will send his 
angels with a loud trumpet call, and they will gather his elect from the four winds, from one end of 
the heavens to the other. 32 Now learn this lesson from the fig tree: As soon as its twigs get tender and 
its leaves come out, you know that summer is near. 33 Even so, when you see all these things, you 
know that it d is near, right at the door . 34 1 tell you the truth, this generation 6 will certainly not pass 
away until all these things have happened. 35 Heaven and earth will pass away , but my words will 
never pass away. (Matthew 24:29-35) 

This “heaven and earth” no longer exist. A literal interpretation of this phrase does not make sense. The 
passing of the Law and the passing of the heaven and earth would occur together. Jesus states emphatically that 
the “heavenly bodies will be shaken” (24:29). This shaken and passing away occurred in AD 70 and refers to 
the downfall of Judaism, which is about the “heaven and earth” passing away (Judaism). This entire chapter of 
Matthew 24 details the passing away of Israel as a nation. With the passing away of this old heaven and earth, 
there will be a new heaven and a new earth—the New Israel of God, which is the Bride of Christ (see Hebrews 
9:28). 
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Isaiah sets forth judgment and salvation in Chapter 65. After painting a rather dismal picture of 
judgment against Israel (65:1-16), he then describes salvation in the form of “new heavens and a new 
earth” (65:17). Isaiah reports God as saying: “Behold, I will create new heavens and a new earth. The former 
things [Judaism] will not be remembered, nor will they come to mind” (65:17). The “new heavens and a new 
earth” represent the “heavenly Jerusalem, the city of the living God” spoken of by the author of Hebrews 
(Hebrews 12:22). This new heavens and new earth is also referred to as “the church of the firstborn” (12:23). 
Following these comments, the author of Hebrews then describes the passing away of the world of Judaism. In 
its place, the author speaks of the kingdom of God foretold by Daniel (Daniel 2:44), a kingdom that cannot be 
shaken. Listen to the author of the Book of Hebrews as he seeks to capture the very essence of this heavenly 
Jerusalem and the passing away of the old heaven and earth: 

But you have come to Mount Zion , to the heavenly Jerusalem , the city of the living God . You 
have come to thousands upon thousands of angels in joyful assembly, 23 to the church of the firstborn , 
whose names are written in heaven. You have come to God, the judge of all men, to the spirits of 
righteous men made perfect, 24 to Jesus the mediator of a new covenant, and to the sprinkled blood 
that speaks a better word than the blood of Abel. 25 See to it that you do not refuse him who speaks. If 
they did not escape when they refused him who warned them on earth, how much less will we, if we 
turn away from him who warns us from heaven? 26 At that time his voice shook the earth, but now he 
has promised, “ Once more I will shake not only the earth but also the heavens ” c 27 The words 
“once more” indicate the removing of what can be shaken—that is, created things—so that what 
cannot be shaken may remain . 28 Therefore, since we are receiving a kingdom that cannot be shaken, 
let us be thankful, and so worship God acceptably with reverence and awe, 29 for our “ God is a 
consuming fire .” d (12:22-29) 

The old “covenant” was shaken and replaced by that which could not be shaken, namely, the kingdom of 
God—the New Jerusalem (Revelation 21:1-2). It is in this equivalent attitude that the author of Hebrews writes: 
“by calling this covenant ‘new,’ he has made the first one obsolete; and what is obsolete and aging will soon 
disappear ” (Hebrews 8:13). It is difficult for Christians to cross over from the literal to the figurative. Yet, the 
figurative occurs with a great deal of frequency in both the Old and New Testament books. For example, 
Zechariah (520 BC) records a section concerning Joshua the high priest standing before the angel of the Lord 
(Zechariah 3:1). In this scenario, Satan accuses Joshua as standing before the Lord with “filthy clothes” (3:4). 
Following this accusation, the angel said to Joshua: “See, I have taken away your sin, and I will put rich 
garments [God’s righteousness, see Romans 3:21-24; 1 Corinthians 1:3031] on you” (3:4). Joshua and his 
associates were symbolical of the coming of the Messiah. Zechariah writes: 

“Listen, O high priest Joshua and your associates seated before you, who are men symbolic of 
things to come : I am going to bring my servant, the Branch (I1S5, se-mah ) 9 See, the stone I have set in 
front of Joshua! There are seven eyes c on that one stone, and I will engrave an inscription on it,” says 
the Lord Almighty, “and I will remove the sin of this land in a single day. 10 In that day each of you 
will invite his neighbor to sit under his vine and fig tree,” declares the Lord Almighty. (Zechariah 
3:8-10) 

We also see symbolic language again in Isaiah 45:22 as God addresses Israel in her rebellion: “Turn to 
me and be saved, all you ends of the earth ; for I am God, and there is no other.” Israel is referred to as 
“earth.” Earlier in this prophecy of Isaiah, God addresses both Jacob and Israel (41:27). Again, Isaiah writes: 


c Haggai 2:6 
d Deut. 4:24 
c Or facets 
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“Be silent before me, you islands !” (41:1). David also uses “gates” and “doors” in a symbolic way in reference 
to people: “Lift up your heads, O you gates : be lifted up, you ancient doors , that the King of glory may come 
in” (Psalm 24:7). People are called gates and doors . Isaiah foretells about the coming of the Messianic age in 
which he describes in symbolic language the children of God as trees. Pay attention to him as he captures the 
imagination with highly figurative language: 

And provide for those who grieve in Zion—to bestow on them a crown of beauty instead of ashes, 
the oil of gladness instead of mourning, and a garment of praise instead of a spirit of despair. They 
will be called oaks of righteousness , a planting of the Lord for the display of his splendor. (Isaiah 
61:3) . 

God's people are called “oaks of righteousness.” Also, Jude, the Lord’s brother, speaks of men who 
follow the ways of the world in all its sinfulness as “clouds without rain” and “wild waves of the sea” and 
“wandering stars” (Jude 12-13). “Clouds” and “wild waves” are figurative expressions that capture the 
imagination. Surely, no one interprets these metaphorical expressions as literal. Also, in the Book of Revelation, 
we observe “waters” as representative of people: “Then the angel said to me, ‘The waters you saw , where the 
prostitute sits, are peoples, multitudes, nations and languages ’” (Revelation 17:15). Paul, as he writes to the 
Corinthians, calls attention to the apostasy of Israel and refers to Christ as a “rock.” We should keep our minds 
on the symbolic language that Paul employs in order to comprehend the full impact of Jesus as set forth in the 
time of Moses: 

For I do not want you to be ignorant of the fact, brothers, that our forefathers were all under the 
cloud and that they all passed through the sea. 2 They were all baptized into Moses in the cloud and in 
the sea. 3 They all ate the same spiritual food 4 and drank the same spiritual drink; for they drank 
from the spiritual rock that accompanied them, and that rock was Christ . (1 Corinthians 10:1-4) 

Thus, the words heaven and earth are also used as symbolic language to depict nations or political 
powers. Because of traditional teaching, many Christians automatically interpret “heaven and earth” literally. 
The context is the deciding factor in seeking the proper application to this phrase. John reports in his 
introduction to the seven churches of Asia concerning “seven stars” in the right hand of Jesus and a “sharp 
double-edged sword” coming out of His mouth (Revelation 1:16). Also, John speaks of “seven golden 
lampstands” (1:13). Are “stars” literal? Is the “sword” literal? Are the “lampstands” literal? No! Jesus declares 
the figurative meaning of these two passages when He reveals to John the interpretation of what he saw: 

The mystery of the seven stars that you saw in my right hand and of the seven golden lampstands 
is this: The seven stars are the angels b of the seven churches, and the seven lampstands are the seven 
churches. (1:20) 

Just a perusal of the Old and New Testament writings reveal that the word heaven is used in a figurative 
sense to denote political powers or people. For example, prior to the brothers of Joseph selling their brother into 
slavery, Joseph reveals a dream in which the “sun and moon and eleven stars were bowing down” to him 
(Genesis 37:9). When his brothers reported this dream of Joseph (1915-1805 BC) to Jacob (2006-1859 BC) 
their father, Jacob rebuked his son with stinging words. Moses records comments about Joseph telling of his 
dream and his father’s rebuke: 

When he told his father as well as his brothers, his father rebuked him and said, ‘What is this 
dream you had? Will your mother and I and your brothers actually come and bow down to the ground 
before you ?’ (37:10) 


b Or messengers 
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We cannot read this story without a consciousness of the symbolical nature of his dream—a dream with 
its “sun and moon and eleven stars” bowing before him, which eventually came true in the land of Egypt. When 
Jesus speaks of the passing away of the “heaven and earth” in His Olivet Discourse, He refers to the passing 
away of the covenant world of Judaism (Matthew 24:35). Earlier, in this same chapter, Jesus introduces His 
comments about the Temple with all its rituals coming to an end. Listen to Jesus as He describes the 
disintegration of the old covenant world of Judaism: 

Jesus left the temple and was walking away when his disciples came up to him to call his attention 
to its buildings. 2 “Do you see all these things?” he asked. “I tell you the truth, not one stone here will 
be left on another; every one will be thrown down.” 3 As Jesus was sitting on the Mount of Olives, the 
disciples came to him privately. “Tell us,” they said, “ when will this happen , and what will be the 
sign of your coming and of the end of the age ?” (24:1-3) 

The questions posed by the disciples concerns the fulfillment of Jesus’ forecast (24:2)—“When will this 
happen, and what will be the sign of your coming and of the end of the age ?” The “end of the age” is the 
stumbling block for many Christians. Many associate this saying, based upon the KJV, with the end of time, not 
the “time of the end” of Judaism. The “end of the age” is also rendered “end of the world” in the KJV. What did 
Jesus mean by this expression? The NIV translates the Greek as “age,” not “world” as in the KJV. How do we 
determine which English word is correct? Jesus did not utilize the word world , but age. 

We must find the answer to this troubling verse in the Greek text. Just a read-through of the Greek text 
reveals that the word world (Koopoq, kosmos ) is not employed by the Apostles, but rather the word age (aitov, 
aidn). What the Apostles desired to know was when would the “completion of the age” ( (ruvrakaiac rob 
aidivoc, synteleias tou aidnos) actually occur (24:3). This age ended in AD 70 when the power of the holy 
people (Israel) would be “finally broken” (Daniel 12:7). Jesus cites the Book of Daniel in His Olivet Discourse 
in Matthew 24:21. The following charts set forth the parallel between Daniel and Jesus: 


Daniel 12:1 Matthew 24:21 


At that time Michael, the 
great prince who protects 
your people, will arise. There 
will be a time of distress such 
as has not happened from the 
beginning of nations until 
then . But at that time your 
people—everyone whose 

name is found written in the 
book—will be delivered. 


For then there will be great 
distress, unequaled from the 
beginning of the world until 
now —and never to be equaled 
again. 


Jesus tells His disciples about the devastating effects of that “great and dreadful day of the Lord” 
(Malachi 4:5) spoken of by Malachi (433 BC). Malachi foretold of the coming of Elijah before “ that great and 
dreadful day of the Lord .” As Jesus seeks to convey this impending tragedy that Malachi (4:1-5) prophesied 
about and announced by John the Baptist (Matthew 3:1-12). This Elijah was none other than John the Baptist 
who came in the spirit and power of Elijah the prophet in the 9 th century BC. Jesus discusses the role of John the 
Baptist and the prophecy of Malachi with His disciples. He says, 
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This is the one about whom it is written : ‘I will send my messenger ahead of you, who will 
prepare your way before you.’ c 11 I tell you the truth: Among those born of women there has not 
risen anyone greater than John the Baptist; yet he who is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater 
than he. 12 From the days of John the Baptist until now, the kingdom of heaven has been forcefully 
advancing , and forceful men lay hold of it. 13 For all the Prophets and the Law prophesied until John. 

14 And if you are willing to accept it, he is the Elijah who was to come . 15 He who has ears, let him 
hear. (Matthew 11:10-15) 

Later, Jesus in His Olivet Discourse paints a graphic picture of “that great and dreadful day of the Lord.” 
In his description of this “coming wrath” spoken of by John the Baptist (3:7-10), Jesus chooses language that 
Isaiah employed in his description of the fall of political powers. We should focus our attention on the words of 
Jesus as He captures the demise of Israel’s “clout” and “power” with powerful imagery of the destruction of the 
world of Judaism with its Temple and its rituals: 

Immediately after the distress of those days ‘the sun will be darkened, and the moon will not 
give its light; the stars will fall from the sky, and the heavenly bodies will be shaken . ,c 30 At that 
time the sign of the Son of Man will appear in the sky, and all the nations of the earth will mourn. 

They will see the Son of Man coming on the clouds of the sky, with power and great glory. 31 And he 
will send his angels with a loud trumpet call, and they will gather his elect from the four winds, from 
one end of the heavens to the other. 32 Now learn this lesson from the fig tree: As soon as its twigs get 
tender and its leaves come out, you know that summer is near. 33 Even so, when you see all these 
things, you know that it d is near, right at the door . 34 I tell you the truth, this generation 6 will 
certainly not pass away until all these things have happened. 35 Heaven and earth will pass away , 
but my words will never pass away. (Matthew 24:29-35) 

What did “heaven and earth” passing away mean to His disciples? When would this occur? Jesus says, 
“this generation.” How should we interpret the “sun,” “moon,” “stars,” and the “shaken” of the heavenly 
bodies? We cannot and must not interpret this hyperbolic language in a way that Jesus did not intend for His 
words to be applied. This highly figurative language is the language of the downfall of governments or 
political powers. To illustrate this same scenario, we only have to observe the words of Isaiah as he describes 
the ultimate overthrowing of the Babylonian Empire—a language that Jesus also employs, as noted above, in 
His description of the overthrowing of apostate Israel: 

See, the day of the Lord is coming —a cruel day, with wrath and fierce anger— to make the land 
desolate and destroy the sinners within it. 10 The stars of heaven and their constellations will not show 
their light. The rising sun will be darkened and the moon will not give its light . 11 1 will punish the 
world for its evil, the wicked for their sins. I will put an end to the arrogance of the haughty and will 
humble the pride of the ruthless. 12 1 will make man scarcer than pure gold, more rare than the gold of 
Ophir. 13 Therefore I will make the heavens tremble ; and the earth will shake from its place at the 
wrath of the Lord Almighty, in the day of his burning anger . (Isaiah 13:9-13) 

Paul, about AD 55, wrote to the Corinthians about the passing away of the world of Judaism: “For this 
world in its present form (oxrjpa, schema, “fashion”) is passing away” (1 Corinthians 7:31). This passing away 
came about in AD 70—fifteen years after Paul wrote this letter. Again, Paul writes about apostate Israel with 
concise language as he depicts its demise: 


c Mai. 3:1 

c Isaiah 13:10; 34:4 
d Or he 
e Or race 
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These things happened to them as examples and were written down as warnings for us, on whom the 
fulfillment of the ages (t£X,t] rtov aitbvtov, tele ton aidnon, “end of the ages”) has come. (10:11) 

This passing away is the very thing that the author of the Book of Hebrews says, “By calling this 
covenant new, he has made the first one obsolete; and what is obsolete and aging will soon disappear ” 
(Hebrews 8:13). 

At the time of the writing of First Corinthians and the Book of Hebrews, the old covenant world of Judaism had 
not yet disappeared. This same author of Hebrews writes: “They are only a matter of food and drink and various 
ceremonial washings—external regulations applying until the time of the new order ” (9:10). The “new order” 
represents the kingdom of God prophesied by Daniel. The “new order” is the Gospel age. The old heaven and 
earth was about to disappear. The comments of George Eldon Ladd (1911-1982, Baptist minister and 
professor of New Testament exegesis and theology) on Hebrews 8:13 are informative and well worth citing. 
Within the context of his explanation, he cites the words of Hebrews 10:16-18 concerning “forgiveness.” He 
seeks to capture the essence of Hebrews 8:13 with the following comments: 

The passage we have just cited from Hebrews says that when there is forgiveness, there is no 
longer any offering for sin. The forgiveness wrought by Christ renders invalid and obsolete the 
Mosaic system. Hebrews asserts the same truth in 8:13: “In speaking of a new covenant, he treats the 
first as obsolete. And what is becoming obsolete and growing old is ready to vanish away.” Whether 
or not these words refer to the historical destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans in 70 A.D., they at 
least affirm the dissolution of the old Mosaic order, because the new order of redemptive reality has 
come . 66 (Emphasis mine) 

The Mosaic order represents the old heavens and earth. Even Josephus (AD 37-100, Jewish historian and 
apologist of priestly and royal ancestry) speaks of the Temple of Judaism as “like heaven.” He writes: 

Now this partitionment of the tabernacle was withal an imitation of universal nature; for the third 
part of it, that within the four pillars, which was inaccessible to the priests, was like heaven devoted 
to God, while the twenty cubits’ space, even as earth and sea are accessible to men, was in like 
manner assigned to the priests alone. 67 (Emphasis mine) 

The word heaven is a term that is employed throughout Scripture with a figurative connotation, not just 
a literal application. To develop this concept more clearly, the author of Hebrews (12:26-28) is cited once again 
in order to reinforce this concept. As cited above, the author writes: 

At that time his voice shook the earth, but now he has promised, “Once more I will shake not 
only the earth but also the heavens.” 0 27 The words “once more” indicate the removing of what can 
be shaken—that is, created things—so that what cannot be shaken may remain. 28 Therefore, since we 
are receiving a kingdom that cannot be shaken, let us be thankful, and so worship God acceptably 
with reverence and awe. (Hebrews 12:26-28) 

We can hardly read these words without a reflection upon the words of Jesus to His disciples concerning 
the overthrow of apostate Israel in His Olivet Discourse: 


66 George Eldon Ladd, The Last Things (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1978), 27. 

67 Josephus, Jewish Antiquities, Books I—III, Loeb Classical Library, Vol., 242 translated by H. St. J. 
Thackeray (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1930, 1998), 375. 
c Haggai 2:6 
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Immediately after the distress of those days ‘the sun will be darkened, and the moon will not 
give its light; the stars will fall from the sky, and the heavenly bodies will be shaken c (Matthew 
24:29) 

“Heavenly bodies will be shaken” is a forecast of Israel’s destruction in AD 70. Remember, Isaiah (739 
BC) also employs this kind of terminology as he describes the overthrow of ancient Babylon: 

Therefore I will make the heavens tremble ; and the earth will shake from its place at the wrath 
of the Lord Almighty, in the day of his burning anger. (Isaiah 13:13) 

“Heavens tremble” and “earth will shake” represent the utter devastation of Babylon. Haggai (520 BC) 
also describes the change that will occur with the coming of the Messiah. He writes: “This is what the Lord 
Almighty says: ‘In a little while I will once more shake the heavens and the earth , the sea and the dry land”’ 
(Haggai 2:6). The author of Hebrews cites from the prophet Isaiah and Habakkuk (609 BC) in order to prove 
that the events on the horizon were now approaching, which had its fulfillment in AD 70. 

So do not throw away your confidence; it will be richly rewarded. 36 You need to persevere so that 
when you have done the will of God, you will receive what he has promised. 37 For in just a very little 
while, “He who is coming will come and will not delay. 38 But my righteous one c will live by 
faith. And if he shrinks back, I will not be pleased with him.” d 39 But we are not of those who 
shrink back and are destroyed, but of those who believe and are saved. (Hebrews 10:35-39) 

When will this shaking of the heavens and the earth occur? Haggai goes right to the heart of the matter 
when he writes: “I will shake all nations , and the desired of all nations will come , and I will fill this house 
with glory,’ says the Lord Almighty” (Haggai 2:7). When God shakes all nations, the prophet says, “The 
desired of all nations will come.” “The desired of all nations” is none other than the Messiah. This One (“the 
desired of all nations”) is the same as “Shiloh” (rf?^, svlofli)) of Genesis 49:10: 

The scepter will not depart from Judah, nor the ruler’s staff from between his feet, until he comes 
to whom it belongs 0 and the obedience of the nations is his. 

The “scepter” would not depart from Judah until Shiloh comes, that is to say, until Jesus the Messiah 
appeared on the scene. The scepter departed completely in the fall of Jerusalem in AD 70—Israel ceased to 
exist as a political power. As we seek to unravel the meaning of “heaven” and “earth” in the Scriptures, we need 
to read and reread the words of Peter to God’s elect who were scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia concerning “a new heaven and a new earth” (2 Peter 3:10-13). Listen to Peter 
as he calls awareness to the dissolution of the old Mosaic order and the institution of the new Messianic order 
with apocalyptic language: 

But the day of the Lord will come like a thief. The heavens will disappear with a roar; the 
elements will be destroyed by fire, and the earth and everything in it will be laid bare . a 11 Since 
everything will be destroyed in this way, what kind of people ought you to be? You ought to live holy 


c Isaiah 13:10; 34:4 

c One early manuscript But the righteous 
d Hab. 2:3,4 

c Or until Shiloh comes', or until he comes to whom tribute belongs 
a Some manuscripts be burned up 
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and godly lives 12 as you look forward to the day of God and speed its coming. h That day will bring 
about the destruction of the heavens by fire, and the elements will melt in the heat . 13 But in keeping 
with his promise we are looking forward to a new heaven and a new earth, the home of righteousness. 

(2 Peter 3:10-13) 

Upon the first reading of this frequently cited passage, especially when read out of its immediate and 
remote context, many Christians assume that Peter is speaking of the literal destruction of heaven and earth. But 
upon a closer examination, we discover that this heaven and earth had to do with the destruction of the nation of 
Israel, which annihilation occurred in AD 70. Prior to introducing this forecast about this extinction, he writes 
about his first correspondence (3:1). He then reminds them of words spoken of by the prophets and the Lord 
Jesus concerning the last days of Israel (3:3). He speaks of the “last days” with the following terms: 

First of all, you must understand that in the last days scoffers will come, scoffing and following 
their own evil desires. 4 They will say, “ Where is this ‘coming ’ he promised? Ever since our fathers 
died, everything goes on as it has since the beginning of creation.” 5 But they deliberately forget that 
long ago by God’s word the heavens existed and the earth was formed out of water and by water. 6 By 
these waters also the world of that time was deluged and destroyed. 7 By the same word the present 
heavens and earth are reserved for fire, being kept for the Day of Judgment and destruction of 
ungodly men . (3:3-7,1 capitalized the Day of Judgment) 

The “last days” are the days that the prophets prophesied concerning the last days of Israel. Peter, in his 
First Epistle, makes reference to the events he describes in his Second Epistle. He states emphatically, “The end 
of all things is near ” (1 Peter 4:7). He then speaks of God’s judgment upon the house of Israel: 

For it is time for judgment to begin with the family of God; and if it begins with us, what will the 
outcome be for those who do not obey the gospel of God? (4:17) 

These statements sound very similar to the warnings of James, the brother of Jesus: 

Be patient, then, brothers, until the Lord’s coming . See how the farmer waits for the land to yield 
its valuable crop and how patient he is for the autumn and spring rains. 8 You too, be patient and stand 
firm, because the Lord’s coming is near . 9 Don’t grumble against each other, brothers, or you will be 
judged. The Judge is standing at the door ! (James 5:7-9) 

Milton S. Terry (1840-1918, American Methodist minister and educator) comments upon the traditional 
exposition of the “new heaven and new earth,” which we find in the following Scriptures: Isaiah 51:16; 65:17; 
66:22; 2 Peter 3:10-13; Revelation 20:11; 21:1. He denies the future restoration of the Jews to Palestine and the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem based upon these Scriptures. He rejects the traditional interpretation placed upon 2 Peter 
3 as having reference to a literal destruction of the heavens and earth. In a footnote dealing with these 
Scriptures, Terry writes with clarity concerning the true import of these often twisted passages by many sincere 
believers: 

But the contexts of these several passages do not authorize such a doctrine. Isa. li, 16 [51:16], 
refers to the resuscitation of Zion and Jerusalem, and is clearly metaphorical. The same is true of Isa. 
lxv, 17 [65:17], and lxvi, 22 [66:22], for the context in all these places confines the reference to 
Jerusalem and the people of God, and sets forth the same great prophetic conception of the 
Messianic future as the closing chapter of Ezekiel. The language of 2 Pet. iii, 10, 12 [3:10-11], is 
taken mainly from Isa xxx, 4 [30:4], and is limited to the Parousia, like the language of Matt, xxiv, 


b Or as you wait eagerly for the day of God to come 
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29 [24:29]. The Lord made “not only the land but also the heaven” to tremble (Heb xii, 26) [12:26], 
and removed the things that were shaken in order to establish a kingdom which cannot be moved 
(Heb. xii, 27, 28) [12:27-28]. 68 

Terry cites Isaiah 65:17 and 66:22 as confirmation that the new heavens and a new earth refer to the 
Messianic future, which is the foundation of 2 Peter 3. Isaiah writes: 

Isaiah 65:17 Isaiah 66:22 


Behold, I will create new heavens and 
a new earth . The former things will not be 
remembered, nor will they come to mind. 


“As the new heavens and the new 
earth that I make will endure before me,” 
declares the Lord, “so will your name 
and descendants endure.” 


Prior to Isaiah speaking of “new heavens and a new earth,” he speaks of a new people who would seek 

Him: 


I revealed myself to those who did not ask for me; I was found by those who did not seek me. To a 
nation that did not call on my name, I said, “Here am I, here am I.” (Isaiah 65:1) 

Paul cites this Scripture to the Christians in Rome to demonstrate that this prophecy had been fulfilled at 
the time of his writing Romans (AD 59): “And Isaiah boldly says, ‘I was found by those who did not seek me; 
I revealed myself to those who did not ask for me” 1 (Romans 10:20). Before the new heavens and the new 
earth came into full bloom, Isaiah describes God’s rejection of national Israel: 

All day long I have held out my hands to an obstinate people, who walk in ways not good, 
pursuing their own imaginations— 3 a people who continually provoke me to my very face, offering 
sacrifices in gardens and burning incense on altars of brick; 4 who sit among the graves and spend 
their nights keeping secret vigil; who eat the flesh of pigs, and whose pots hold broth of unclean 
meat; 5 who say, ‘Keep away; don’t come near me, for I am too sacred for you!’ Such people are 
smoke in my nostrils , a fire that keeps burning all day . 6 “See, it stands written before me: I will 
not keep silent but will pay back in full; I will pay it back into their laps— 7 both your sins and the 
sins of your fathers,” says the Lord. “Because they burned sacrifices on the mountains and defied me 
on the hills, I will measure into their laps the full payment for their former deeds .” (Isaiah 65:2- 
7) 

After this destruction, Isaiah then speaks of new heavens and a new earth. Again, when would this new 
heavens and new earth come into existence? Listen once more to Isaiah: 

I will bring forth descendants from Jacob, and from Judah those who will possess my mountains; 
my chosen people will inherit them, and there will my servants live. (65:9) 

God speaks of the covenant world of Israel: “You will leave your name to my chosen ones as a curse; 
the Sovereign Lord will put you to death, but to his servants he will give another name” (65:15). After the 
termination of fleshly Israel, God then speaks of new heavens and a new earth (65:17 and 66:22). It is in this 
same fashion, following the destruction of apostate Jerusalem that John writes: 


68 Milton S. Terry, Biblical Hermeneutics: A Treatise on the Interpretation of the Old and New 
Testaments (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1898, 1987), 489. 

1 Isaiah 65:1 
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Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth, for the first heaven and the first earth had passed away, 
and there was no longer any sea. 2 I saw the Holy City, the new Jerusalem, coming down out of 
heaven from God, prepared as a bride beautifully dressed for her husband . 3 And I heard a loud voice 
from the throne saying, “Now the dwelling of God is with men, and he will live with them. They will 
be his people, and God himself will be with them and be their God. 4 He will wipe every tear from 
their eyes. There will be no more death or mourning or crying or pain, for the old order of things 
has passed away .” 5 He who was seated on the throne said, “ I am making everything new !” Then 
he said, “Write this down, for these words are trustworthy and true.” (Revelation 21:1-5) 

Remember, Jesus, in His Olivet Discourse, speaks of this dissolution of the world of Judaism: “I tell you 
the truth, this generation 6 will certainly not pass away until all these things have happened” (Matthew 24:34). 
It is in this same vein that John Owen (1616-1683), English Nonconformist church leader and theologian, 
captures the proper use of heavens and earth, as set forth by Jesus, in his sermon on “The Shaking and 
Translating of Heaven and Earth.” His observations are excellent, even though he applies the “shaking” of the 
heavens and earth to the Roman Empire within the west rather than to Judaism in the first century. In spite of 
the fact that there is misapplication concerning the shaking of the heavens and the earth, nevertheless, his 
comments are on target as he applies this phraseology to governments: 

The first was between the years 400 and 500 after Christ, when the Roman empire of the west— 
that which withheld the man of sin from acting his part to the life—was shivered to pieces by many 
barbarous nations; who, settling themselves in the fruitful soils of Europe, began to plant their 
heavens, and lay the foundations of their earth, growing up into civil states ,;—for the most part 
appointing them to be their kings in peace who had been their leaders in war. 69 (Emphasis mine) 

John Owen, yet again, in his sermon “The Shaking and Translation of Heaven and Earth,” delivered to 
House of Commons on April 19, 1649, correctly identifies the various luminaries in the solar system as 
metaphors of political states in both the Old and New Testament writings. He declares: 

Not to hold you too long upon what is so plain and evident, you may take it for a rule, that, in the 
denunciations of the judgments of God, through all the prophets, heaven, sun, moon, stars, and the 
like appearing beauties and glories of the aspectable heavens, are taken for governments, 
governors, dominions in political states ; as Isa. xxiv. 12-15 [24:12-15]; Jer. xv. 9 [15:9]; li. 25. 

[51:25] 70 (emphasis mine) 

The thoughts and insights of John Owen on 2 Peter 3 are worthy of citation. In his sermon on 
“Providential Changes, An Argument for Universal Holiness,” he unfolds the true meaning of the new heavens 
and the new earth in 2 Peter 3. His comments are extremely helpful in seeking to comprehend this most often 
misapplied Scripture. In the following comments, he sets forth an awareness that the old heavens and earth 
represent the old world of the Jewish political power that would be replaced with a new heaven and a new 
earth—the bride of Christ, an eternal kingdom. He writes with keen observation as he puts pen to paper about 
the skepticism of some who doubted the transition from the old world to the new world: 

It is evident, from sundry places in the New Testament, what extreme oppositions the believing 
Jews met withal, all the world over, from their own countrymen, with and among whom they lived. 


e Or race 

69 John Owens, “The Shaking and Translating of Heaven and Earth,” in The Works of John Owen: 
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They in the meantime, no doubt, warned them of the wrath of Christ against them for their cursed 
unbelief and persecutions ; particularly letting them know, that Christ would come in vengeance ere 
long, according as he had threatened, to the ruin of his enemies . And because the persecuting Jews, 
all the world over, upbraided the believers with the temple and the holy city, Jerusalem, their worship 
and service instituted of God, which they had defiled; they were given to know, that even all these 
things also should be destroyed, for their rejection of the Son of God . After some continuance of 
time, the threatening denounced being not yet accomplished,—as is the manner of profane persons 
and hardened sinners, Eccles. viii. 11 [8:11],—they began to mock and scoff, as if they were all but 
the vain pretenses, or loose, causeless fears of the Christians. That this was the state with them, or 
shortly would be, the apostle declares in this chapter, verses 3, 4. Because things continued in the old 
state, without alteration, and judgment was not speedily executed, they scoffed at all the threats about 
the coming of the Lord that had been denounced against them. 71 (Emphasis mine) 

Did the early Christians recognize the depth of what Peter wrote? Some had reservations about this 
“coming” in judgment upon the nation of Israel (2 Peter 3:3-4). Surely, the early Christians must have related 
the “coming wrath” of God to those to whom they proclaimed the Good News of God’s salvation “in” and 
“through” Christ. Even John the Immerser called attention to the impending judgment upon Israel in his 
comments to the religious leaders of Israel: “You brood of vipers! Who warned you to flee from the coming 
wrath ” (Matthew 3: 7)? This “coming wrath” is quite evident from the Gospels as well as the Epistles found in 
the New Testament writings. 

Jesus forewarned His disciples as well as the religious leaders about the impending destruction of their 
holy city—the old heaven and the old earth. Matthew 24, Luke 21, and Mark 13 are three separate accounts of 
the same event—destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70. Yet, Peter, toward the end of his life (65/68—he was 
martyred during the reign of Nero), put across the finality of the events promised by Christ and the prophets of 
old. He did this with metaphorical language that the Jews were quite familiar with as found in the Old 
Testament. Peter introduces the believers scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia 
(1 Peter 1:1) to the event previously related by Jesus in His Olivet Discourse (Matthew 24-25). 

The scoffers (2 Peter 3:3-4), in their denial of His coming, failed to reflect upon the world of Noah’s 
day—a world that was destroyed by water. What was destroyed? Was it the physical world of the solar system? 
Or was it the people of Noah’s day? It is with the same sense that Peter speaks of the “present heavens and 
earth” as being reserved for the Day of Judgment and destruction of ungodly men (3:7). As we read thoroughly 
the context of 2 Peter 3, we are immediately conscious that Peter presents the “present heavens and earth” as the 
world of Judaism with its Temple and its religious ceremonies and its political powers. It is in this matching 
frame of mind that Paul writes, as cited above, to the Corinthians as he, too, addresses the last days of Israel’s 
covenant world. We should examine Paul’s reference to the “time is short” and “this world in its present form is 
passing away” in order to arrive at a correct interpretation of Scripture: 

What I mean, brothers, is that the time is short . From now on those who have wives should live as 
if they had none; 30 those who mourn, as if they did not; those who are happy, as if they were not; 
those who buy something, as if it were not theirs to keep; 31 those who use the things of the world, as 
if not engrossed in them. For this world in its present form is passing away . (1 Corinthians 7:29- 
31) 


71 John Owens, “Providential Changes, An Argument for Universal Holiness,” in The Works of John 
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Shortly after Paul’s comments about the last days, he focuses upon the end of this world of the Jews. At 
the time of the writing of this First Epistle by Paul to the Corinthians (AD 58), he says that “the fulfillment of 
the age has come” (10:11), which is to say, the end of the Old Covenant Jewish system and age. The Greek text 
reads: “the ends of the ages have arrived ” (ra T£kr| tow aitbvtov KctTij vtiiksv , ta tele ton aionon katenteken). 
Paul says, “This world in its present fonn is passing away,” but, on the other hand, Peter expresses it this way: 

But the day of the Lord will come like a thief. The heavens will disappear with a roar; the 
elements will be destroyed by fire, and the earth and everything in it will be laid bare. 3 (2 Peter 3:10) 

Once more, John Owen’s observations are exceptionally valuable in comprehending the force of Peter’s 

words: 


I shall only observe, by the way, not to look into the difficulties of these verses, that I be not too 
long detained from my principal intendment,—that the apostle makes a distribution of the world into 
heaven and earth, and saith, they “were destroyed with water, and perished.” We know that neither 
the fabric or substance of the one or other was destroyed, but only men that lived on the earth ; and the 
apostle tells us, verse 5, of the heavens and earth that were then , and were destroyed by water, 
distinct from the heavens and were destroyed by water, distinct from the heavens and the earth that 
were now , and were to be consumed by fire: and yet, as to the visible fabric of heaven and earth, they 
were the same both before the flood and in the apostle’s time, and continue so to this day ; when yet it 
is certain that the heavens and earth whereof he speaks were to be destroyed and consumed by 
fire in that generation . We must, then, for the clearing our foundation a little, consider what the 
apostle intends by “the heavens and the earth” in these two places. 72 (Emphasis mine) 

In this paragraph, Owen calls attention to the metaphorical, or figurative, use of the words heavens and 
earth to denote the inhabitants, not the literal solar system. Just as the world (“men that lived on the earth”) in 
Noah’s day was destroyed, so, in Peter’s own generation, the world (Judaism with its Temple and its rituals and 
its government of political power) will “melt in the heat.” It is also in this identical frame of mind that Jesus, in 
His Olivet Discourse, addresses the ruin of Jerusalem with figurative, or apocalyptic, language to portray the 
downfall of the old heavens and earth of Judaism: 

So if anyone tells you, ‘There he is, out in the desert,’ do not go out; or, ‘Here he is, in the inner 
rooms,’ do not believe it. 27 For as lightning that comes from the east is visible even in the west, so 
will be the coming of the Son of Man . 28 Wherever there is a carcass, there the vultures will gather. 29 
Immediately after the distress of those days ‘ the sun will be darkened, and the moon will not give its 
light; the stars will fall from the sky, and the heavenly bodies will be shaken . ,c 30 At that time the sign 
of the Son of Man will appear in the sky, and all the nations of the earth will mourn. They will see the 
Son of Man coming on the clouds of the sky, with power and great glory. 31 And he will send his 
angels with a loud trumpet call, and they will gather his elect from the four winds, from one end of 
the heavens to the other. 32 Now learn this lesson from the fig tree: As soon as its twigs get tender and 
its leaves come out, you know that summer is near. 33 Even so, when you see all these things, you 
know that it d is near, right at the door . 34 I tell you the truth, this generation 6 will certainly not pass 


3 Some manuscripts be burned up 
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away until all these things have happened. 35 Heaven and earth will pass away , but my words will 
never pass away. (Matthew 24:26-35) 

Jesus gives a picture of the fall of Jerusalem with very graphic apocalyptic language about the 
luminaries in the solar system: 

Immediately after the distress of those days ‘the sun will be darkened, and the moon will not 
give its light; the stars will fall from the sky, and the heavenly bodies will be shaken. ’ 0 (24:29) 

On the other hand, Peter, too, captures the utter desolation of this system that God had previously 
ordained to be in force until the Messiah should come and until the complete fulfillment of all that the prophets 
had foretold, which promise included the absolute obliteration of the political power of Judah. Peter, in response 
to his critics, writes about the “day of the Lord,” a day of judgment against apostate Israel: 

But the day of the Lord will come like a thief. The heavens will disappear with a roar; the 
elements (crroixcia, stoicheia) will be destroyed by fire, and the earth and everything in it will be laid 
bare. 3 11 Since everything will be destroyed in this way, what kind of people ought you to be? You 
ought to live holy and godly lives 12 as you look forward to the day of God and speed its coming. b 
That day will bring about the destruction of the heavens by fire, and the elements (axoixsia, stoiceia) 
will melt in the heat. 13 But in keeping with his promise we are looking forward to a new heaven 
and a new earth, the home of righteousness . (2 Peter 3:10-13) 

Before analyzing the word elements (crroixcia, stoicheia ) as employed by Peter in verse 10, I believe 
that the commentary on these verses by Owen are well worth citing. Owen continues to develop his thoughts 
about the new heavens and the new earth with the following comments which clear away the underbrush of 
tradition—the tradition that the new heavens and new earth represent a refurbishing of the literal solar system: 

It is certain, that what the apostle intends by the “world,” with its heavens and earth, verses 5, 6, 
which was destroyed by water; the same, or somewhat of that kind, he intends by “the heavens and 
the earth” that were to be consumed and destroyed by fire, verse 7. Otherwise there would be no 
coherence in the apostle’s discourse, nor any kind of argument, but a mere fallacy of words. 

It is certain, that by the flood, the world, or the fabric of heaven and earth, was not destroyed, but 
only the inhabitants of the world ; and therefore the destruction intimated to succeed by fire, is not of 
the substance of the heavens and the earth, which shall not be consumed until the last day, but of 
persons or men living in the world. 

Then we must consider in what sense men living in the world are said to be the “world,” and the 
“heavens and earth” of it. I shall only insist on one instance to this purpose, among many that may be 
produced, Isa. li. 15, 16 [51:15-16]. The time when the work here mentioned, of planting the heavens, 
and laying the foundation of the earth, was performed by God, was when he “divided the sea,” verse 
15, and gave the law, verse 16, and said to Zion, “Thou are my people;”—that is, when he took the 
children of Israel out of Egypt, and formed them in the wilderness into a church and state. 
Then he planted the heavens, and laid the foundation of the earth,—made the new world ; that 
is, brought forth order, and government, and beauty, from the confusion wherein before they were. 

This is the planting of the heavens and laying the foundation of the earth in the world . And hence it 
is, that when mention is made of the destruction of a state and government, it is in that language that 
seems to set forth the end of the world. So Isa. xxiv. 4 [24:4]; which is yet but the destruction of the 
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state of Edom. The like also is affirmed of the Roman Empire, Rev. vi. 14 [6:14]; which the Jews 
constantly affirm to be intended by Edom in the prophets. And in our Saviour Christ’s prediction of 
the destruction of Jerusalem, Matt, xxiv [24], he sets it out by the expression of the same importance. 

It is evident, then, that, in the prophetical idiom and manner of speech, by “heaven” and ‘earth,” the 

civil and religious state and combination of men in the world, and the men of them, are often 

understood . So were the heavens and earth that world which then was destroyed by the flood. 

On this foundation I affirm, that the heavens and earth here intended in this prophecy of Peter , the 
coming of the Lord, the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men, mentioned in the destruction 
of that heaven and earth, do all of them relate, not to the last and final judgment of the world, but to 
that utter desolation and destruction that was to be made of the Judaical church and state ; for which I 
shall offer these two reasons of many that might be insisted on from the text. 73 (Emphasis mine) 

Before enumerating his reasons for the above statements (four), it is necessary to make a comment about 
one of his statements in number 3. He identified Revelation 6:14 with the Roman Empire, but in this 

interpretation, he is incorrect, so it seems to me. Revelation 6:14 is found within the sixth seal. This seal is 

about the downfall of apostate Israel, not the Roman Empire. Unfortunately, the reformers identified the beast 
of Revelation and its number 666 as referring to the Roman Catholic Church. Since Owen lived during the 
1600s, he, too, saw the Catholic Church as the beast in the Book of Revelation. Even though he was mistaken 
on this point, nevertheless, he was still on target in identifying the old heaven and earth and the new 
heavens and earth as related to people, not the solar system. In fact, the language in Revelation 6:14 is very 
similar to the language of Jesus about the destruction of Jerusalem in Matthew 24. Observe the similarity of 
apocalyptic language in the Revelation text by John: 

I watched as he opened the sixth seal. There was a great earthquake. The sun turned black like 
sackcloth made of goat hair, the whole moon turned blood red, 13 and the stars in the sky fell to earth, 
as late figs drop from a fig tree when shaken by a strong wind . 14 The sky receded like a scroll, rolling 
up, and every mountain and island was removed from its place . 15 Then the kings of the earth, the 
princes, the generals, the rich, the mighty, and every slave and every free man hid in caves and 
among the rocks of the mountains. 16 They called to the mountains and the rocks, “Fall on us and hide 
us from the face of him who sits on the throne and from the wrath of the Lamb!” (Revelation 6:12-16) 

This is a description of the last days of Israel, not the end of the solar system. If this text depicts the end 
of the solar system, the following question arises: what good would it do individuals to call upon the mountains 
and rocks to fall upon them and to hide them from the wrath of the Lamb? This language is similar to the 
language found in the Old Testament that speaks of the downfall of other nations, which will be taken up in 
more detail later in this chapter. For the time being, the following chart is a parallel of the apocalyptic 
statements concerning the last days of Israel as found in both the Gospel of Matthew and the Book of 
Revelation: 


73 John Owens, “Providential Changes, An Argument for Universal Holiness,” in The Works of John 
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Matthew 24:29 


Revelation 6:12-14 


Immediately after the distress of 
those days the sun will be darkened, 
and the moon will not give its light; the 
stars will fall from the sky, and the 
heavenly bodies will be shaken . 


The sun turned black like sackcloth 
made of goat hair, the whole moon 
turned blood red, 13 and the stars in the 
sky fell to earth, as late figs drop from a 
fig tree when shaken by a strong wind. 
14 The sky receded like a scroll, rolling 
up, and every mountain and island was 
removed from its place 


Even though the citations by John Owen are lengthy, they are, nevertheless, extremely helpful in 
grasping the totality of Peter’s graphic description of the fall of Jerusalem and the coming of the new heaven 
and new earth that John sees in the final stages of Jesus’ revelation to John about the last days of Israel and the 
completion of the New Covenant, which is described as new heavens and a new earth. Listen to John as he 
writes about the victorious church (new heavens and new earth) over Israel (first heaven and first earth): 


Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth , for the first heaven and the first earth had passed away , 
and there was no longer any sea. 2 I saw the Holy City, the new Jerusalem, coming down out of 
heaven from God, prepared as a bride beautifully dressed for her husband. (Revelation 21:1-2) 

In Owen’s statement four, listed above, he sets forth two reasons as to why he considered the elements 
(crrm/du. stoicheia ) melting with fervent heat as representing the Jewish system. He asserts: 

Because whatever is here mentioned was to have its peculiar influence on the men of that 
generation . He speaks of that wherein both the profane scoffers and those scoffed at were concerned, 
and that of Jews;—some of them believing, others opposing the faith. Now, there was no particular 
concernment of that generation in that sin, nor in that scoffing, as to the day of judgment in general; 
but there was a peculiar relief for the one and a peculiar dread for the other at hand, in the destruction 
of the Jewish nation ; and, besides, an ample testimony, both to the one and the other, of the power 
and dominion of the Lord Jesus Christ;—which was the thing in question between them. 

Peter tells them, that, after the destruction and judgment that he speaks of, verse 13 , “We, 
according to his promise, look for new heavens and a new earth,” etc. They had this expectation. But 
what is that promise? Where may we find it? Why, we have it in the very words and letter, Isa. lxv. 

17 [65:17]. Now, when shall this be that God will create these “new heavens and new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness?” Saith Peter, “It shall be after the coming of the Lord, after that judgment 
and destruction of ungodly men, who obey not the gospel, that I foretell.” But now it is evident, from 
this place of Isaiah, with chap, lxvi. 21, 22 [66:21-221, that this is a prophecy of gospel times only; 
and that the planting of these new heavens is nothing but the creation of gospel ordinances, to endure 
for ever . The same thing is so expressed, Heb. xii. 26-28 [12:26-28]. 74 (Emphasis mine) 

In Owen’s concluding remarks, he seeks to summarize all of his previous statements with the following 
summary: 

There is the foundation of the apostle’s inference and exhortation, Tobrtov obrtoc ndxTiox 
Jojopfivwv \Toutdn houtos panton lyomenon, “these things thus all being dissolved”]—“Seeing that I 
have evinced that all these things, however precious they seem, or what value soever any put upon 
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them, shall be dissolved,—that is, destroyed; and that in that dreadful and fearful manner before 
mentioned,—in a way of judgment, wrath, and vengeance, by fire and sword,— let others mock at the 
threats of Christ’s coming,—he will come, he will not tarry; and then the heavens and earth that God 
himself planted,—the sun, moon, and stars of the Judaical polity and church,—the whole old world of 
worship and worshippers, that stand out in their obstinacy against the Lord Christ,—shall be the end 
of these things, and that shortly .” 75 (Emphasis mine) 

Hopefully, the reader will tolerate one more lengthy quote from Owen, a citation that is to the point in 
identifying the meaning of the “coming” of Christ Himself: 

Because in every such providential alteration or dissolution of things on the account of Christ and 
his church, there is a peculiar coming of Christ himself. He cometh into the world for the work he 
hath to do; he cometh among his own to fulfill his pleasure among them. Hence such works are called 
“his coming;” and “the coming of his day .” Thus James exhorts these very Jews to whom Peter here 
writes, with reference to the same things, James v. 7-9 [5:7-9], “Be patient unto the coming of the 
Lord.” But how could that generation extend their patience to the day of judgment? “Nay,” saith he, 
“that is not the work I design, but his coming to take vengeance on his stubborn adversaries;” which 
he saith, verse 8, ‘“draweth nigh,’ is even, at hand; yea, Christ, ‘the judge, standeth before the door,’” 
verse 9, “ready to enter;”— which also he did within a few years. So upon or in the destruction of 
Jerusalem (the same work) , Luke xxi. 27 [21:27], the Son of man is said to “come in a cloud, with 
power and great glory;”—and they that escape in that desolation are said to “stand before the Son of 
man,” verse. 36. So, in the ruin and destruction of the Roman empire, on the account of their 
persecution, it is said that “the day of the wrath of the Lamb was come,” Rev. vi. 16, 17 [6:16-17] . 76 
(Emphasis mine) 

When Peter writes about the “elements” (oroixEia, stoicheia ) being “destroyed by fire,” he employed 
apocalyptic language to depict the world of Judaism with its rules and regulations, not the literal disintegration 
of the physical heavens and earth. The KJV translates this part of the verse: 

The heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat, the 
earth also and the works that are therein shall be burned up. (2 Peter 3:10) 

The heavens melting with “fervent heat” represents Israel. It is in this similar outlook of expression that 
the psalmist says, “Nations are in uproar, kingdoms fall; he lifts his voice, the earth melts ” (Psalm 46:6). “The 
earth melts” is a figurative way of expressing the falling of a kingdom. Both Asaph and Peter employ 
apocalyptic language to capture the intensity of one’s rebellion against God. Again, Asaph writes about God’s 
judgment in poetic style: “Our God comes and will not be silent; a fire devours before him, and around him a 
tempest rages ” (Psalm 50:3). Another Psalm is equally forceful in apocalyptic language concerning God’s 
wrath against His foes: 

Lire goes before him and consumes his foes on every side. 4 His lightning lights up the world; the 
earth sees and trembles . 5 The mountains melt like wax before the Lord, before the Lord of all the 
earth. 6 The heavens proclaim his righteousness , and all the peoples see his glory . (Psalm 97:3-6) 

Asaph composes a psalm in which he describes God’s anger against the Israelites’ complaints against 
Him after bringing them out of the land of bondage (Egypt): 


75 Ibid„ 9:135. 
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When the Lord heard them, he was very angry; his fire broke out against Jacob , and his wrath 
rose against Israel , 22 for they did not believe in God or trust in his deliverance. (Psalm 78:21-22) 

Isaiah, in his remarks about “obstinate children,” writes with metaphorical language, which language 
Peter adopts in his pictorial description of Israel’s demise: 

See, the Name of the Lord comes from afar, with burning anger and dense clouds of smoke ; 
his lips are full of wrath , and his tongue is a consuming fire . 28 His breath is like a rushing torrent , 
rising up to the neck. He shakes the nations in the sieve of destruction ; he places in the jaws of the 
peoples a bit that leads them astray. 29 And you will sing as on the night you celebrate a holy festival; 
your hearts will rejoice as when people go up with flutes to the mountain of the Lord, to the Rock of 
Israel. 30 The Lord will cause men to hear his majestic voice and will make them see his arm 
coming down with raging anger and consuming fire, with cloudburst, thunderstorm and hail . 31 
The voice of the Lord will shatter Assyria ; with his scepter he will strike them down. 32 Every stroke 
the Lord lays on them with his punishing rod will be to the music of tambourines and harps, as he 
fights them in battle with the blows of his arm. 33 Topheth has long been prepared; it has been made 
ready for the king. Its fire pit has been made deep and wide, with an abundance of fire and wood; the 
breath of the Lord, like a stream of burning sulfur, sets it ablaze . (Isaiah 30:27-33) 

The Christians to whom Peter wrote understood the use of apocalyptic language and its application of 
judgment against nations. Peter’s words must be interpreted within the biblical context of their historical setting. 
The word elements (crroixEia, stoicheia ) in 2 Peter 3:10 is also employed by Paul to the Colossians (AD 62) as 
he writes about the rudiments of Judaism—the old Jewish religion. Paul in this Epistle warns the Colossians 
about human regulations. In Colossians 2:8, he writes: 

See to it that no one takes you captive through hollow and deceptive philosophy, which depends 
on human tradition and the basic principles (oroixEia, stoicheia ) of this world rather than on Christ. 

The KJV translates the Greek word as “rudiments.” Following this admonition, Paul labors the point 
about Judaism with all of its rituals (2:14-17). In fact, he says in verse 16, Chapter 2: “Therefore do not let 
anyone judge you by what you eat or drink, or with regard to a religious festival, a New Moon celebration or a 
Sabbath day.” Then in 2:20, he again uses the word principles (oroixEia, stoicheia ) as he seeks to change 
behavior. Listen another time to Paul: 

Since you died with Christ to the basic principles (oroixEia, stoicheia ) of this world, why, as 
though you still belonged to it, do you submit to its rules. (2:20) 

We also observe Paul’s discussion of these same rules and regulations to the churches located in the 
province of Galatia. He speaks of their lives before conversion as lives under bondage (slavery) to the basic 
principles of the world, which principles enveloped the Mosaic Code. Keep your mind on Paul as he zeros in on 
the problem: 

So also, when we were children, we were in slavery under the basic principles (oroixEia, 
stoicheia) of the world. 4 But when the time had fully come, God sent his Son, born of a woman, born 
under law, 5 to redeem those under law, that we might receive the full rights of sons. 6 Because you 
are sons, God sent the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, the Spirit who calls out, “Abba,' d Father.” 7 So 
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you are no longer a slave , but a son; and since you are a son, God has made you also an heir. 
(Galatians 4:3-7) 

Paul employs the Greek word oroixcia ( stoicheia , “elements”) twice in this fourth chapter (4:3; 4:9). In 
this second occurrence, he asked the following question: “How is it that you are turning back to those weak and 
miserable principles (aroi/eiu. stoicheia, “elements”)” [4:9]? He follows this question up with another 
question: “Do you wish to be enslaved by them all over again” (4:9)? What is he writing about? Hear once more 
as Paul explains: “You are observing special days and months and seasons and years” (4:10)! 

From the above Scriptures (Colossians 2:8, 20 and Galatians 4:3, 9), we see more clearly the 
employment of the word axoix^Iot (stoiceia, elements) in 2 Peter 3:10. The average reader will read 3:10 with 
wooden literalness concerning the physical heavens and earth. The word fire also throws off many interpreters 
in their analysis of this most often misapplied Scripture. Peter writes down: 

But the day of the Lord will come like a thief. The heavens will disappear with a roar; the elements 
will be destroyed by fire (Kunooiipriva M)0rjm:Tai. kausoumena lythesetai, “burning will be 
dissolved”), and the earth and everything in it will be laid bareA (3:10) 

The word fire is not necessarily interpreted literally in every text. For instance, Jesus speaks to a 
crowd of many thousands when he says, 

I have come to bring fire on the earth, and how I wish it were already kindled! 50 But I have a 
baptism to undergo, and how distressed I am until it is completed! 51 Do you think I came to bring 
peace on earth? No, I tell you, but division. (Luke 12:49-51) 

Jeremiah, too, uses figurative language as he describes God’s anger against Israel: 

In fierce anger he has cut off every horn f of Israel. He has withdrawn his right hand at the 
approach of the enemy. He has burned in Jacob like a flaming fire that consumes everything 
around it. (Lamentations 2:3) 

After the dissolution of the old heavens and old earth, Peter puts in writing: “But in keeping with his 
promise we are looking forward to a new heaven and a new earth, the home of righteousness” (2 Peter 3:13). In 
“keeping with his promise” calls to mind the words of Isaiah concerning the promise of new heavens and a new 
earth. These two Scriptures are cited again, even though listed above: 

Isaiah 65:17 Isaiah 66:22 

Behold, I will create new heavens “ As the new heavens and the new 

and a new earth . The former things will eart ^ dial * ma ' <c w ' d cndurc before me, 

not be remembered, nor will they come to declares the LoRD ’ “ so wl11 y° ur name 
j and descendants endure.” 


These two Scriptures are the only two places in the Old Testament that this promise is made and neither 
of these Scripture citations speaks of literal heavens and earth. The comments of Charles Spurgeon (1832- 
1892), British Particular Baptist preacher, are informative concerning these two Scriptures. On July 5, 1891, 
Charles Spurgeon delivered a sermon on “God Rejoicing in the New Creation.” He took his text from Isaiah 


a Some manuscripts he burned up 

f Or I all the strength ; or every king ; horn here symbolizes strength. 
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65:17-18. Even though Spurgeon advanced the notion of something yet to come in his own day, or beyond, 
nevertheless, his comments about “the old heavens and earth” are significant, which he associated with Jewish 
rituals and which the Jewish believers understood as “the old heavens and earth.” The new heavens and the new 
earth (the kingdom of God prophesied by Daniel 2:44) replaced the old heavens and the old earth (the world of 
Judaism). Spurgeon captures the significance of the old heavens and earth: 

Did you ever regret the absence of the bumt-offering, or the red heifer, or any one of the 
sacrifices and rites of the Jews? Did you ever pine for the feast of tabernacles, or the dedication? No, 
because, though those were like the old heavens and earth to the Jewish believers, they have passed 
away, and we now live under new heavens and a new earth, so far as the dispensation of divine 
teaching is concerned . The substance is come, and the shadow has gone; and we do not remember 
it. 77 (Emphasis mine) 

Edward J Young’s (1907-1968, Reformed theologian and an Old Testament scholar) comments on 
Isaiah 65:17 are also informative and on target as to the thrust of Isaiah’s words concerning the new heavens 
and a new earth as figurative expressions to denote renovation: 

Again God creates heaven and earth, and they are new. In that they are new, they will so fully 
show forth the glory of God their creator, and so completely fulfill every need and desire of man the 
creature that the former heavens and earth will no longer be remembered, nor will they even enter 
upon the heart of man. 

Strictly speaking, the words former things refer to former heaven and earth. But heaven and earth 
are employed as figures to indicate a complete renovation or revolution in the existing course of 
affairs . With the advent of the Messiah the blessing to be revealed will in every sense be so great that 
it can be described only as the creation of a new heaven and a new earth. The reference, however, is 
not to be restricted to the first advent but includes the entire reign of Christ, including the second 
advent and the eternal state. Christ renews the world, and Hebrews speaks of it as the world to come 
(2:5). In the passages such as 2 Corinthians 5:17 and Galatians 6:15, Paul shows how the new 
creation applies to believers; and Peter sets forth the hope of believers to receive this new heaven and 
earth (2 Pet. 3:15). In the concept of the prophet, time and eternity, the age of the New Testament and 
the eternal heaven, are not sharply distinguished; and believers are already in the heavenlies. 
Prominent in the prophecies of blessing to come in the idea of forgetfulness of the past (cf. Rev. 
21). 78 (Emphasis mine) 

To return to Isaiah 65, we perceive that Isaiah uses figurative language to describe the passing away of 
the old heaven and earth. This chapter by Isaiah sets forth invading armies under the following expression—fire 
and sword. The context of this verse (65:17) begins earlier with the overthrow of apostate Israel. God is very 
plain in His remarks concerning the old heaven and earth (Israel) with the new heaven and earth (the church). 
Isaiah pens: 


77 Charles H. Spurgeon, “God Rejoicing in the New Creation,” (July 5, 1891), Spurgeon's Sermons: 
Volume 37 (Oak Harbor, WA: Logos Research Systems, Inc., 1998, electronic ed. Logos Library System; 
Spurgeon's Sermons, Albany, OR: Ages Software, 1998). See also, Charles Spurgeon, “God Rejoicing in the 
New Creation,” in Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit: Year 1891, Volume 37—Sermons 2182-2236, Original and 
Completely Unabridged (Pasadena, Texas: Pilgrim Publications, 1891, 1975, 1993), 354. I recommend this 
Sermon (349-360) to every believer. We cannot read this powerful message without an appreciation for what 
God accomplished for His people “in” and “through” Jesus. This message develops the necessity of holiness in 
our lives—lives that should manifest tha nk fulness for God’s new creation “in” and “through” Jesus the Savior 
of the world. 

78 Edward J. Young, The Book of Isaiah, 3 Volumes (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1972): 3: 513, 514. 
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You will leave your name to my chosen ones as a curse; the Sovereign Lord will put you to death, 
but to his servants he will give another name. 16 Whoever invokes a blessing in the land will do so by 
the God of truth; he who takes an oath in the land will swear by the God of truth. For the past troubles 
will be forgotten and hidden from my eyes. l7 Behold, I will create new heavens and a new earth. The 
former things will not be remembered, nor will they come to mind. (Isaiah 65:15-17) 

In Chapter 66, Isaiah speaks of judgment and hope. I observed the negative then the positive. God’s 
execution of judgment upon the nation of Israel is quite revealing. Before God announces “the new heavens and 
the new earth” (66:22), he details a graphic scenario of judgment against Israel: 

See, the Lord is coming with fire , and his chariots are like a whirlwind ; he will bring down his 
anger with fury, and his rebuke with flames of fire. 16 For with fire and with his sword the Lord 
will execute judgment upon all men, and many will be those slain by the Lord. (66:15-16) 

After God’s announcement of judgment, He then proceeds to give hope to the nation with the 
proclamation of new heavens and a new earth: ‘“As the new heavens and the new earth that I make will endure 
before me,’ declares the Lord, ‘so will your name and descendants endure’” (65:22). Young’s commentary on 
Isaiah 66:22 clarifies still further the employment of new heavens and a new earth in context: 

With this verse the prophet makes known the foundation for the entire preceding line of thought. 

By your seed and your name he has in mind the spiritual Israel of which he has been speaking. Seed 
refers to the descendants of the people of God, who form the subject of this address. Their perpetuity 
is to be assured. Name indicates reputation; forever the Church will be recognized as the people 
whom God has chosen to be His own. To assure God’s people of this perpetuity and constant 
recognition, God institutes a comparison with the new heavens and the new earth. As God originally 
created the heavens and the earth, so now He is going to make (the participle suggests near futurity) 
new heavens and a new earth, which will stand before Him (i.e. under His constant care and 
protection: cf. 48:19; 53:2). The old Israel will pass away; but from it there will spring the remnant 
that has survived the judgment, and together with it will be a great influx of Gentiles, all of which 
will form the true Israel of God under the new dispensation . In the old dispensation this Israel of God 
(the Church) had been practically identical with the literal nation, but in the new the Gentiles “should 
be fellow heirs, and of the same body, and partakers of his promise in Christ by the gospel, ... to the 
intent that now unto the principalities and powers in heavenly places might be known by the church 
the manifold wisdom of God ...” (Eph. 3: 6, 10). The promise is strengthened by saith the Lord. 79 
(Emphasis mine) 

John Calvin (1509-1564, prominent theologian during the Protestant Reformation) too, writes with 
insight as to the poetical nature of the new heavens and new earth. His comments are valuable of citation: 

17. For, lo, / will create new heavens and a new earth. By these metaphors he promises a 
remarkable change of affairs ; as if God had said that he has both the inclination and the power not 
only to restore his Church, but to restore it in such a manner that it shall appear to gain new life and to 
dwell in a new world. These are exaggerated modes of expression ; but the greatness of such a 
blessing, which was to be manifested at the coming of Christ, could not be described in any other 


79 Edward J. Young, The Book of Isaiah, 3 Volumes (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1972): 2: 335-336. 
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way. Nor does he mean only the first coming, but the whole reign, which must be extended as far as 
to the last coming, as we have already said in expounding other passages. 80 (Emphasis mine) 


John Lightfoot’s (1602-1675, English churchman, rabbinical scholar, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge and Master of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge) observations on the new heavens 
and the new earth are also discerning: 

That the destruction of Jerusalem is very frequently expressed in Scripture as if it were the 
destruction of the whole world, Deut. xxii. 22 ; “A fire is kindled in mine anger, and shall burn unto 
the lowest hell” (the discourse there is about the wrath of God consuming that people; see ver. 20, 

21), “and shall consume the earth with her increase, and set on fire the foundations of the mountains.” 

Jer. iv. 23; “I beheld the earth, and lo, it was without form and void; and the heavens, and they had no 
light,” &c. The discourse there also is concerning the destruction of that nation, Isa. lxv. 17; “Behold, 

I create new heavens and a new earth: and the former shall not be remembered,” &c. And more 
passages of this sort among the prophets. According to this sense, Christ speaks in this place 
(Matthew 24:28-29—RDB); and Peter speaks in his Second Epistle, third chapter; and John, in the 
sixth of the Revelation; and Paul, 2 Cor. v.17, &c. 81 (emphasis mine) 

Also, Lightfoot’s comments on his “Exercitations upon St. John” also convey the same thoughts about 
the meaning of new heavens and a new earth as his previous comments on “Exercitations upon St. Matthew.” In 
this section, he comments upon Peter’s words to Jesus concerning John’s death. As we stand outside the Gospel 
of John, John lets his readers get a glimpse of Jesus’ response to Peter concerning the death of John, which is 
quite revealing. Jesus says to Peter: “If I want him to remain alive until I return , what is that to you? You must 
follow me” (John 21:22). The phrase “Until I return” by Jesus deserves an explanation. 

This “until I return” refers to Christ’s earlier words “I tell you the truth, some who are standing here will not 
taste death before they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom ” (Matthew 16:28). In Lightfoot’s 
explanation of “until I return,” he explains a number of Scriptures dealing with the “coming” of the “Son of 
Man coming in his kingdom,” which coming deals with the new heavens and the new earth. Even though his 
remarks are very similar, nevertheless, the following observations are much fuller in his development of this 
misunderstood subject. Once more, Lightfoot’s observations are worth citing: 

I. That the destruction of Jerusalem and the whole Jewish state is described as if the whole 
frame of this world were to be dissolved . Nor is it strange, when God destroyed his habitation and 
city, places once so dear to him with so direful and sad an overthrow; his own people, whom he 
accounted of as much or more than the whole world beside, by so dreadful and amazing plagues. 
Matt. xxiv. 29, 30 [24:29-30], “The sun shall be darkened, &c; which yet are said to fall out within 
that generation, ver. 34. 2 Pet. iii. 10 [3:10], “The heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat,” &c. Compare with this Deut. xxxii. 22 [32:221, Heb. xii. 26 
[12:261: and observe that by elements are understood the Mosaic elements. Gal, iv. 9 [4:91, 
Coloss, ii. 20 r2:201 : and you will not doubt that St. Peter speaks only of the conflagration of 
Jerusalem, the destruction of the nation, and the abolishing the dispensation of Moses. 

II. With reference to this, and under this notion, the times immediately preceding this ruin are 

called ‘the last days ,’ and the last times , rTHDK; that is, the last times of the Jewish city, nation, 


80 John Calvin, Commentary on the Book of the Prophet Isaiah, Vol., 3, Calvin’s Commentaries, 23 
volumes, Vol., 8 (Grand Rapids: Baker, reprinted 1979), 397-398. 

81 John Lightfoot, “Exercitations upon the Gospel of St. Matthew,” in A Commentary on the New 
Testament from the Talmud and Hebraica: Matthew—1 Corinthians , 4 Vols. (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1859, 
1979), 2:318-319. 
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economy. This manner of speaking frequently occurs: which let our St. John himself interpret, 1 John 
ii. 18 [2:18]; “‘There are many antichrist; whereby we know that it is the last time:’ and that this 
nation is upon the very verge of destruction, when as it hast already arrived at the utmost pitch of 
infidelity, apostasy, and wickedness.” 

III. With the same reference it is, that the times and state of things immediately following the 
destruction of Jerusalem are called “a new creation,’ ‘new heavens,’ and ‘a new earth,’ Isa. lxv. 17 
[65:17]: “Behold, I create a new heaven and a new earth.” When should that be? Read the whole 
chapter; and you will find the Jews rejected and cut off; and from that time is that new creation of the 
evangelical world among the Gentiles. 

Compare 2 Cor. v. 17 [5:17] and Rev. xxi. 1, 2 [21:1-2]; where, the old Jerusalem being cut off 
and destroyed, a new one succeeds; and new heavens and a new earth are created. 

2 Pet. iii. 13 [3:13]: “We, according to his promise, look for new heavens and a new earth.” The 
heavens and the earth of the Jewish church and commonwealth must be all on fire, and the Mosaic 
elements burnt up : but we, according to the promise made to us by Isaiah the prophet, when all these 
are consumed, look for the new creation of the evangelical state. 82 (Emphasis mine) 

Since many Christians misinterpret the subject of the “new heavens” and the “new earth,” the 

citations from earlier Christian commentators will shed more light on this misread subject. One other such 
scholar is John Brown (1784-1858). His remarks concerning Matthew 5:18 are extremely informative 
concerning the meaning of the “until heaven and earth disappear.” We should observe the negative (solar 
system) and the positive (Judaism) statements about this phrase: 

If the words, however, are carefully examined, they will be found to contain in them, not an 
indefinite declaration of the inviolable authority of the law, but a declaration of its inviolable 
authority till a certain period, till certain events had taken place,—“till heaven and earth passing 
away,” understood literally, is the dissolution of the present system of the universe; and the period 
when that is to take place, is called the “end of the world.” But a person at all familiar with the 
phraseology of the Old Testament Scriptures knows that the dissolution of the Mosaic economy, and 
the establishment of the Christian, is often spoken of as the removing of the old earth and heaven, and 
the creation of a new earth and new heavens . For example—“For, behold, I create new heavens, and a 
new earth: and the former shall not be remembered, nor come into mind.” “For as the new heavens, 
and the new earth, which I will make, shall remain before me, saith the Lord, so shall your seed and 
your name remain” (Isa 65:17; 66:22). The period of the close of the one dispensation, and the 
commencement of the other, is spoken of as “the last days,” and “the end of the world”; and is 
described as such a shaking of the earth and heavens, as should lead to the removal of the things 
which were shaken (Haggai 2:6; Hebrews 12:26-27). The phrase in the end of the verse, “till all 
things be fulfilled,” seems to refer to the typically prophetical character of the law, and to be 
equivalent to ‘till all the things figured in it be—take place, really exist,—till the true priest, and the 
true altar, and the true sacrifice, come.’ 83 (Emphasis mine) 

A proper grasp of Matthew 5:18 and 2 Peter 3:10-13 clarifies the muddled thinking of so many 
Christians in the study of the Book of Revelation. Roderick Campbell’s comments on 2 Peter 3 is filled with 
insight. Pay attention as he seeks to set forth the true interpretation of this often-misunderstood Scripture about 
the new heavens and the new earth: 


82 John Lightfoot, “Exercitations upon the St. John,” in A Commentary on the New Testament from the 
Talmud and Hebraica: Matthew —John 4:22, 4 Vols. (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1859, 1979), 3:452, 453. 

83 John Brown, “The Sermon on the Mount,” in Discourses and sayings of our Lord , Vols. 3 (Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania: Banner of Truth, 1850, 1990): 1:171-172. 
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Peter is preparing his hearers for the “fiery trial” which he sees looming in the days ahead—a trial 
which is certain to test their faith. His hearers have not yet fully grasped the significance of the great 
change introduced by the advent of Christ. The external fabric of the Old Covenant still stands, in 
outward appearance seemingly as secure and glorious as it was before (except for the rending of the 
temple veil). Some of the Christians are still clinging tenaciously to the ancient symbolic rites 
and ceremonies . From our vantage point it is easy to accuse them of lack of vision. But we should 
bear in mind that Peter and his audience were living in the midst of a persecuting world. Moreover, 
the destruction of their sacred city and temple was then imminent. Peter had heard the doom of their 
magnificent temple pronounced by the lips of Jesus—a doom which, Jesus said, some of the 
generation then living would witness with their natural eyes. In the midst of that crumbling world, 
Peter calls to mind Isaiah’s promise of “new heavens and a new earth .” By the eye of faith, he sees 
this new creation emerging from the dust and debris of that once glorious order of things which was 
so dear to every loyal Hebrew heart (cf. 2 Cor. 3:7). He and his hearers are standing within the 
threshold of the new age, an age which, although potentially and actually present, has not yet been 
made fully manifest to his hearers, who are no doubt still, for the most part, babes in Christ. 84 
(Emphasis mine) 

Another Scripture (Matthew 28:20), at first glance, is not usually associated with AD 70. But on closer 
examination, we discover that Jesus emphasizes the consummation of the age of Judaism, which consummation 
inaugurates the Kingdom of God: 

Teaching them to obey everything I have commanded you. And surely I am with you always, to 
the very end of the age (oi)VT£k£ia<; rob aidivoc, synteleias tou aidnos, “completion of the age”). 

Russell Stuart’s (1816-1895) remarks about “the end of the world” as translated in the King James 
Version are also quite revealing. Listen to him as he unfolds the meaning of the Greek: 

‘Lo, I am with you always [all the days], even to the close of the age’ ( oi)VT£/,£iac tou aidivoc, 
synteleias tou aidnos). Nothing can be more misleading to the English reader than the rendering ‘the 
end of the world;’ which inevitably suggests the close of human history, the end of time, and the 
destruction of the earth,—a meaning which the words will not bear. Lange, though far from 
apprehending the true significance of the phrase, rightly gives the sense, ‘the consummation of 
the secular aeon, or the period of time which comes to an end with the Parousia . ’ What can be 
more evident than that the promise of Christ to be with His disciples to the close of the age, implies 
that they were to live to the close of the age? That great consummation was not far off; the Lord had 
often spoken of it, and always as an approaching event, one which some of them would live to see. It 
was the winding up of the Mosaic dispensation; the end of the long probation of the Theocratic 
nation; when the whole frame and fabric of the Jewish polity were to be swept away, and ‘the 
kingdom of God to come with power. ’ This great event, our Lord had declared, was to fall within 
the limit of the existing generation . The ‘close of the age’ coincided with the Parousia, and the 
outward and visible sign by which it is distinguished in the destruction of Jerusalem. This is the 
terminus by which in the New Testament the field is bounded. To Israel it was ‘the end,’ ‘the end of 
all things,’ ‘the passing away of heaven and earth,’ the abrogation of the old order, the 
inauguration of the new . 85 (Emphasis mine) 


84 Roderick Campbell, Israel and the New Covenant (Philadelphia, PA: Geneva Divinity School Press, 
1954), 115. 

85 James Stuart Russell, The Parousia: A Critical Inquiry into the New Testament Doctrine of Our Lord’s 
Second Coming (Bradford, PA: Kingdom Publications, 1878, 1887, 1996), 121. 
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CONCLUSION 


With the passing away of the old heaven and earth (Judaism), we witness the inauguration of the new 
heavens and earth—the new Israel of God based upon better promises. In concluding this subject, a few further 
comments about the new heavens and new earth in 2 Peter 3:10-13 are appropriate to wrap up this in-depth 
study. For instance, another citation from Stuart Russell is appropriate to help clarify this much-misunderstood 
subject. His observations about the annihilation (shaking) of the heavens and earth are exceptionally 
advantageous in our assessment of this most challenging study. He creates the following assessment of Christ’s 
comments (Matthew 24:35) and the Hebrews writer’s comments (Hebrews 10:26-28), which explanation also 
illuminates Peter’s remarks. Russell writes with clear insight as to the meaning of the word earth : 

What, then, is the great catastrophe symbolically represented as the shaking of the earth and 
heavens? No doubt it is the overthrow and abolition of the Mosaic dispensation, or old covenant; the 
destruction of the Jewish church and state, together with all the institutions and ordinances connected 
therewith. There were ‘heavenly things’ belonging to that dispensation: the laws, and statutes, and 
ordinances, which were divine in their origin, and might be properly called the ‘ spiritualia’’ of 
Judaism—these were the heavens, which were to be shaken and removed. There were also ‘earthly 
things:’ the literal Jerusalem, the material temple, the land of Canaan—these were the earth, 
which was in like manner to be shaken and removed . The symbols are, in fact, equivalent to those 
employed by our Lord when predicting the doom of Israel. ‘Immediately after the tribulation of those 
days [the horrors of the siege of Jerusalem] shall the sun be darkened, and the moon shall not give her 
light, and the powers of the heavens shall be shaken ’ (Matt. xxiv. 20 [24:20]). Both passages refer to 
the same catastrophe and employ very similar figures; besides which we have the authority of our 
Lord for fixing the event and the period of which He speaks within the limits of the generation then in 
existence: that is to say, the reference can only be to the judgment of the Jewish nation and the 
abrogation of the Mosaic economy at the Parousia. 86 (Emphasis mine) 

One of the great tragedies within the Christian community is the practice of citing Scripture in 
isolation from its context. In addition to this practice, we discover literal interpretations placed upon 
hyperbolic, or overstatement, language. Yet, this type of language should never be interpreted literally. 
Hyperbolic language is employed in order to draw attention to the seriousness of the subject under discussion. 
The traditional reading of 2 Peter 3:10-13, as discussed above, is one such example. Many sincere Christians 
have failed to examine the multitude of Scriptures that deal with the “last days” of the Jewish age. 

The events described by Peter in this text are frequently interpreted in a literalistic sense—the literal 
destruction of planet earth. Yet, many Christians read Luke 3:5 without a wooden literalness. Luke writes about 
the mission of John the Baptist—the Elijah of Malachi: “Every valley shall be filled in, every mountain and hill 
made low. The crooked roads shall become straight, the rough ways smooth.” This citation is from Isaiah 40:3- 
5, but no one reads this as literal language. We are mindful that this is poetic, or lyrical, language designed to 
capture the imagination. 

As stated above, 2 Peter 3:3 speaks of the impending catastrophe as the “last days” (aoyurcov rtov 
fipcpdiv, eschaton ton hemeron, “last of the days”). Many were, no doubt, questioning Peter’s remarks in his 
First Epistle (1 Peter 4:7, 17). “Where is this ‘coming’ he promised” (2 Peter 3:4)? Peter then declares, “The 
day of the Lord will come like a thief’ (3:10a). Earlier, Jesus had spoken of this day of destruction, “No one 
knows about that day or hour, not even the angels in heaven, nor the Son, but only the Father” (Matthew 24:36). 
Peter describes this destruction of Israel’s theocracy in highly symbolic, or apocalyptic, language in order to 
capture the finality of the holy people: 


86 James Stuart Russell, The Parousia: A Critical Inquiry into the New Testament Doctrine of Our Lord’s 
Second Coming, 289-290. 
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The heavens will disappear with a roar; the elements (crroi/aia. stoicheia ) will be destroyed by fire, and 
the earth and everything in it will be laid bare. (2 Peter 3:10b) 

We cannot read Peter’s statement about the heavens without recalling Jesus’ remarks about the “last 
days” of Israel theocracy in His Olivet Discourse: 

Immediately after the distress of those days ‘ the sun will be darkened, and the moon will not 
give its light; the stars will fall from the sky, and the heavenly bodies will be shaken ,’ c 30 At that 
time the sign of the Son of Man will appear in the sky, and all the nations of the earth will mourn. 
They will see the Son of Man coming on the clouds of the sky, with power and great glory . 31 

And he will send his angels with a loud trumpet call, and they will gather his elect from the four 
winds, from one end of the heavens to the other. 32 Now learn this lesson from the fig tree: As soon as 
its twigs get tender and its leaves come out, you know that summer is near. 33 Even so (hpaic. Hymeis, 
“you,” plural), when you see (I5r|T£, idete, “you,” plural) all these things, you know (yivgxtkete, 
gindskete, “you,” plural) that it d is near, right at the door . 34 1 tell you the truth, this generation 6 will 
certainly not pass away until all these things have happened. 35 Heaven and earth will pass away , but 
my words will never pass away. (Matthew 24:29-35) 

Matthew 24:33 must be read with “audience relevance” in mind. Jesus was addressing those that were 
present—not individuals 2000 or more years distance. Three times, Jesus used the plural in reference to 
those listening at that time. Jesus stated that the events just mentioned was “near.” In order to reinforce His 
prediction about the end of apostate Israel was “right at the door.” Remember, Peter states, “The elements 
(oroiyda. stoicheia ) will be destroyed by fire” (2 Peter 3:10). It is not uncommon for Christians to read this 
statement with a wooden literalness of the physical heavens. But is this what Peter is referring to? No! He 
employs poetic language, as Jesus also did, to describe the total disintegration of the Jewish system with its 
Temple and with its rules and with its regulations. The word stoiceia signifies the “elements” of Judaism, that is 
to say, the old covenant world of the Jewish religion. His statements must be interpreted within the total 
biblical, covenantal, and historical setting. The new heaven and new earth of 2 Peter 3 represent the kingdom of 
God that both John the Baptist and Jesus announced during their ministries. Peter speaks of the very thing that 
John witnessed: 

Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth, for the first heaven and the first earth had passed away, 
and there was no longer any sea. I saw the Holy City, the new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven 
from God prepared as a bride beautifully dressed for her husband. (Revelation 21:2-2) 

The next chapter (Chapter 4) examines the phrase “last days” as it is employed in both the Old and New 
Testament writings. Unfortunately, many Christians have not researched this phrase in light of its use in both 
testaments. The commonly held view today is that this phrase speaks of the “end of time” for planet earth. Some 
sincere Christians even refer the “last days” to the Battle of Armageddon in Revelation 16:16. The following 
chapter (Chapter 4) will explore this phrase in its intended meaning, namely, the final destruction of the nation 
of Judah in AD 70 —“the time of the end” (Daniel 12:4), not the end of Planet Earth. 


6 Isaiah 13:10; 34:4 
d Or he 
6 Or race 
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The “last days” in Scripture concerns the final destruction of the nation of Judah in AD 70 with the 
coming of the new heaven and the new earth. Have we ever said, “We are living in the last days”? If so, we are 
not alone. The New Testament speaks of the “last days.” The Old Testament speaks of the “last days.” What 
does this phrase mean? We, as Christians, frequently speak of the “end of time” as the “last days” of planet 
earth, even though neither the Old nor New Testament writings ever speak of the “end of time,” but rather of the 
“time of the end” (Daniel 12:4). 87 Some apply this phrase to the Christian age. In other words, we are still living 
in the “last days” in the twenty-first century. Since both the Old and the New Testaments address the “last 
days,” we must seek to understand this terminology in light of the overall view of God’s Word. 88 
One of the most popular views of the “last days” centers on the so-called final conflict that is commonly called 
the Battle of Armageddon 89 in the Book of Revelation (Revelation 16:16). If we are to arrive at a biblical 


87 The date that is assigned to Daniel is 605 BC, which is the time of deportation to Babylon. I normally 
do not give the dates that a particular prophecy or vision are received or seen. Daniel 12: 4 is an example. Since 
Chapter 12 is the third year of Cyrus, the date for Chapter 12 should be about 536 BC, not 605 BC. The events 
reported in Chapter 12 starts in Chapter 10, which date should be about 536 BC. I thank Jim Hopkins for calling 
attention to my failure to take into consideration a closer date for Chapter 12. Since I have not taken into 
deliberation this time difference (even though I am conscious of the division in the time span), I will endeavor 
to be more mindful of the need to give, as close as possible, the date of the events reported by the prophets if 
there are time factors present in the text. 

88 Since the study of “last days” is frequently misunderstood by many sincere Christians, it is necessary 
to cite certain Scriptures over and over again in order to reinforce the original intent of the phrase “last days.” 
Repetition is one of the three laws of learning. The other two laws of learning are: repetition and repetition. 

89 The Battle of Armageddon is called “the war of the great day of the Almighty God” in Revelation 
16:14 (“the war of the great day” in Greek is xov rcokspov rrjc fjpapac rrjc psyakq, polemon tes hemeras tes 
megale). The word Armageddon is incorrectly transliterated into English. The English translators left off the 
letter “h.” The word in the Greek text is AppaysStov ( Harmagedon ). John writes: tov KakoiipEvov 'EPpaiori 
AppaysStbv (ton kaloumenon Hebraisti Harmagedon ). The word that is transliterated as Armageddon means 
“Mount of Megiddo.” Megiddo was a city located in the northern section of Palestine. Arthur M. Ogen in his 
book The avenging of the Apostles and Prophets: Commentary on Revelation (Pinson, AL: Ogden Publications, 
1991, 1996, 2006), 319, writes: 

Megiddo was a city located in the northern section of Palestine near the border separating between 
Galilee and Samaria. It was situated at the southeastern corner of Mt. Carmel which runs in a north- 
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concept, we must approach the subject from its use by both Old and New Testament writers. If we fail to 
understand the author’s intent, we can attach a meaning that is totally lacking in biblical signification. Too 
many Christians are so used to reading the Bible from earlier generations of interpreters that they no longer 
focus on the original intent of the author. As we approach this subject of the “last days,” we must learn to 
reinterpret the hand-me-down interpretations from our own culture. 90 

Frequently, church leaders become the watchword for the interpretation of a particular text. 
Presuppositions often stand in the way of listening anew to the passage under scrutiny. Scholars as well as 
individuals often prune or crop the text in order to justify their interpretation of a specific text or texts, even 
though this may not be intentional. We may prune the wording of a verse by failing to take into consideration 
the historical background leading up to the comments of the inspired writer dealing with issues spoken of by 
various prophets. Unfortunately, uninspired individuals take great liberties with texts in order to give validity to 
their opinions, which interpretations often border on the fringes of one’s wild imagination. 

It is not uncommon for us, as Christians, to isolate a passage from its context, which separation supports, so it 
seems, bizarre interpretations of prophecies concerning the destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70. Cropping of a 
text is similar in nature to the pruning of a text. When we crop a text, we fail to read the text in its narrative 
setting . We in essence break the connection between the verse cited and the verses preceding and following. In 
order to interpret the Word of God more accurately, we must step outside our frame of reference; otherwise, we 
will experience subjective distortions of the intended text of study. We must seek to eliminate our strong 
personal subjective biases, that is to say, we should avoid looking through our own colored glasses. 

The observation set forth in this chapter is that the phrase “last days” pictures the “last days” of the Old 
Covenant world of Judaism, which days were foretold by Jacob (2006-1859 BC) to Judah. Listen to Jacob as he 
speaks concerning Judah: 

Genesis 49:1 Genesis 49:10 


Then Jacob called for his 
sons and said: “Gather around 
so I can tell you what will 
happen to you in days to 
come.” 


The scepter will not depart 
from Judah , nor the ruler’s 
staff from between his feet, 
until he comes to whom it 
belongs 0 and the obedience of 
the nations is his. 


westernly direction for about 15 to 20 miles before dropping off into the Mediterranean Sea. The 
northeastern slopes of Mt. Carmel descend into the Plain of Esdraelon or Jezreel. This long, fertile 
valley was the battle ground for many wars in Bible times. In fact, it has been the site of many wars 
since. Megiddo was located at the foot of Mt. Carmel where its eastern slope spreads out into the 
Plain.... The mountain of Megiddo, Armageddon, identifies Mt. Carmel because it was the mountain 
to which Megiddo was attached and, furthermore, Megiddo was the only city of prominence 
associated with Mt. Carmel. 

The NIV translates 16:14: “Then they gathered the kings together to the place that in Hebrew is called 
Armageddon.” Many battles took place in Israel’s history in the valley of Megiddo. This battle is descriptive of 
the time given to the Gentiles to tread underfoot the Holy city for a period of forty-two months. 

90 This chapter is not intended to be an exhaustive study of the “last days,” but rather a brief overview. 
For a comprehensive study in this field, one should consult Don K. Preston , The Last Days Identified 
(Ardmore, OK: JaDon Productions, 2004). This book may be ordered directly from Don Preston (see his 
website: www.eschatology.org) . 

c Or until Shiloh comes ; or until he comes to whom tribute belongs 
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The “last days” (“days to come”) dealt with the first century Jews, not with twenty-first century 
Christians. In other words, the “last days” spoken of by Jacob have come and gone for the church today. The 
“last days” of Judah (Judaism) culminated in the downfall of Jerusalem in AD 70 by the Romans. The “last 
days” are not the end of the world, but rather the end of that system set up in types and shadows—the old 
heaven and earth. I, too, taught for many years that the “last days” pertained to the Messianic age, that is 
to say, the Christian dispensation, or the entirety of the Christian age, not the “last days” of the Old 
Covenant world of Judaism addressed by Jacob, Daniel, and many other prophets. The traditional 
interpretation (Christian dispensation) allows for the “last days” to continue for thousands of years, which 
ultimately will transpire in the end of the physical universe. Yet, the Scriptures do not uphold this interpretation, 
that is to say, that Christians are still living in the “last days.” 91 

BOOK OF HEBREWS 

The “last days” are a reference to the “last days” of Judah’s judgment that came to an end in AD 70. A 
proper understanding of this expression should assist us in the interpretation of many texts that are presently 
misapplied by many sincere believers. The Book of Hebrews begins its comments about the “last days” of 
Judah’s demise with the following words: 

In the past God spoke to our forefathers through the prophets at many times and in various ways, 2 
but in these last days he has spoken to us by his Son, whom he appointed heir of all things, and 
through whom he made the universe. (Hebrews 1:1-2) 

“In these last days” identifies the ministry of Jesus to the period of the “last days” of Judah’s existence 
as a political power. 92 “In these last days” is also buttressed with “through whom he made the universe, ” which 
translation is misleading. The KJV translates “by whom also he made the worlds .” The Greek text speaks of 
“the ages” (roi)<g aid) vac, tons aidnas), not “worlds.” 93 Just a perusal of the Book of Hebrews reveals that the 
“ages” represent the old covenant and new covenant ages. Christians today are not living in the “last days,” but 
rather they are living in the age of grace. 

The English word world is employed again in 1:6 (KJV), but the Greek word is oiKonpcvri (oikoumene, 
“inhabited earth”), Roman Empire), not aitov (aion, age). The author of Hebrews does not employ the same 
Greek word that is translated “world” in 1:6 that is employed in 1:2. The writer pens: “And again, when God 
brings his firstborn into the world, 94 he says, ‘Let all God’s angels worship him.’” d 

The word that the author writes in 1:2 (xonq aidivac. tons aidnas, “the ages”) is the same word that Jesus uses 
in His discourse about the destruction of Jerusalem in Matthew 24:3: tous aionas 

As Jesus was sitting on the Mount of Olives, the disciples came to him privately. ‘Tell us,’ they 
said, ‘when will this happen, and what will be the sign of your coming and of the end of the age (xou 
aidjvog, tou aionos )?’ 


91 See John Noe, “The End that Was, the Last Days that Were,” in John Noe, Beyond the End Times 
(Bradford, PA: Preterist Resources, 1999) for an excellent study on the last days (131-162). For information on 
his website, go to www.freedominchrist.net and click on ONLINE RESOURCES and then click on 
ESCHATOLOGY and then click on his website. 

92 “In these last days” (in’ icr/drov xdiv rpmpdiv xovxtov, ep ’ eschatou ton hemeron touton ) 

93 The Greek text reads: 8i’ on Kai £7roir|0£v rone aidivac (di ’ hou kai epoiesen tous aidnas ) through 
whom also [indeed] he made the ages) 

94 rf|v oiKon|n:vr|v, ten oikoumenen, “the inhabited earth”). 
d Deut. 32:43 (see Dead Sea Scrolls and Septuagint). 
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Unfortunately, the KJV translates the word age as world in 24:3. The Greek word for world is Koapoc 
( kosmos , world or universe). The Twelve apostles were not inquiring about the end of the world (literal heavens 
and earth), but rather, they were asking about the end of the Old Covenant world of Judaism, that is to say, “the 
time of the end,” not the “end of time.” Daniel speaks of the power of the Holy City being overthrown as “the 
time of the end.” He writes the words spoken to him by an angel: “But you, Daniel, close up and seal the words 
of the scroll until the time of the end ” (Daniel 12:4). 

Again, Hebrews 1:10-12 sheds light on the earlier verses (1:1-2). Listen once more to the writer of Hebrews as 
he pens: 


In the beginning, O Lord, you laid the foundations of the earth , and the heavens are the work of 
your hands. "They will perish, but you remain; they will all wear out like a garment. 12 You will roll 
them up like a robe ; like a garment they will be changed . But you remain the same, and your years 
will never end. g 

These words are reminiscent of the words of John in his Revelation book. He graphically depicts the 
final overthrow of Judah with similar apocalyptic language: 

I watched as he opened the sixth seal. There was a great earthquake. The sun turned black like 
sackcloth made of goat hair, the whole moon turned blood red, 13 and the stars in the sky fell to earth, 
as late figs drop from a fig tree when shaken by a strong wind. 14 The sky receded like a scroll, 
rolling up, and every mountain and island was removed from its place . 15 Then the kings of the 
earth, the princes, the generals, the rich, the mighty, and every slave and every free man hid in caves 
and among the rocks of the mountains. 16 They called to the mountains and the rocks, “Fall on us and 
hide us from the face of him who sits on the throne and from the wrath of the Lamb! 17 For the great 
day of their wrath has come, and who can stand?” (Revelation 6:12-17) 

We are confronted with apocalyptic language that is descriptive of the overthrow, or downfall, of 
governments. Isaiah uses the same type imagery when he writes about the removal of Babylon (Isaiah 13:9-13) 
and Idumea (34:1-5) from their political power of government. Isaiah writes with apocalyptic language that is 
similar to the author of the Book of Hebrews as well as the Book of Revelation by John. We should pay close 
attention to the following account of Babylon’s downfall by Isaiah: 

See, the day of the Lord is coming —a cruel day, with wrath and fierce anger— to make the land 
desolate and destroy the sinners within it. 10 The stars of heaven and their constellations will not show 
their light. The rising sun will be darkened and the moon will not give its light , "i will punish the 
world for its ev i l, the wicked for their sins . I will put an end to the arrogance of the haughty and will 
humble the pride of the ruthless. 12 I will make man scarcer than pure gold, more rare than the gold of 
Ophir. "Therefore I will make the heavens tremble; and the earth will shake from its place at the 
wrath of the Lord Almighty, in the day of his burning anger. (Isaiah 13:9-13) 95 

This account of Babylon’s demise is referred to as “the day of the LORD is coming” (13:9). Also, Isaiah 
speaks of the “rising sun will be darkened” and the “moon will not give its light” (13:10). This removal of 
Babylon is referred to as the “heavens” trembling and the “earth” shaking (13:13), which comes about as a 
result of God’s wrath. Isaiah’s account of the fall of Idumea is also filled with apocalyptic language—the same 


g Psalm 102:25-27 

95 In order to compensate for speech intonation, I decided to compensate for this loss by highlighting 
certain phrases or words with “bold” print. Hopefully, this technique will help us to hear more clearly the Word 
of God. 
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language employed by John in his Revelation (Revelation 6:12-17) as he describes the defeat of apostate Judah. 
Once more, pay attention to Isaiah’s words: 

Come near, you nations , and listen; pay attention, you peoples! Let the earth hear , and all that is 
in it, the world, and all that comes out of it! 2 The Lord is angry with all nations; his wrath is upon all 
their armies. He will totally destroy 3 them, he will give them over to slaughter. Their slain will be 
thrown out, their dead bodies will send up a stench; the mountains will be soaked with their blood. 

4 A11 the stars of the heavens will be dissolved and the sky rolled up like a scroll; all the starry 
host will fall like withered leaves from the vine, like shriveled figs from the fig tree . 5 My sword 
has drunk its fill in the heavens; see, it descends in judgment on Edom, the people I have totally 
destroyed. (Isaiah 34:1-5) 

This language is the same language that Jesus employed in His discourse on the “End of the Age” as 
recorded in Matthew 24, Mark 13, and Luke 21. Jesus, in His Olivet Discourse, alludes to Joel 2:28 in His 
announcement of the overthrow of apostate Judah. Matthew captures the words of Jesus concerning this 
impending event, when he writes: 

Immediately after the distress of those days, the sun will be darkened , and the moon will not 
give its light ; the stars will fall from the sky, and the heavenly bodies will be shaken . ,c (Matthew 
24:29) 

Joel, too, writes with apocalyptic language. A fuller, or more complete, citation from Joel should assist 
us in our understanding more clearly the words of Jesus in Matthew 24:29. 

And afterward, I will pour out my Spirit on all people. Your sons and daughters will prophesy, 
your old men will dream dreams, your young men will see visions. 29 Even on my servants, both men 
and women, I will pour out my Spirit in those days. 30 I will show wonders in the heavens and on the 
earth, blood and fire and billows of smoke. 31 The sun will be turned to darkness and the moon to 
blood before the coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord . (Joel 2:28-31) 

Isaiah (739 BC) and Joel (835 BC) and Jesus shed light on the Book of Hebrews. Surface reading of 
Hebrews 1:10-12 seems to imply that the author is writing about the literal heavens and earth. Yet, the Book of 
Hebrews is not discussing the literal heavens and earth, but rather, the author is speaking of the Old Covenant 
world of Judaism as “heavens” and “earth.” Gene Fadeley is on target, so it seems, when he writes: 

Beginning in verse ten, the term “heaven and earth” has been the source of much 
misunderstanding. Some words used in the Bible are peculiar to our thinking. When we read these words 
we need to understand them in the way they were used. The term “heaven and earth” was sometimes used 
to denote the Jewish Old Covenant world. It was that old Jewish system that was about to end. The physical 
universe was not the topic shown in verse 11 when he says, “They will perish, but you will remain [ <ri) 5 e 
diapeveiig, su de diameneis ].” If the physical earth was to be destroyed, where were the Jewish Christians 
to remain? 96 


a The Hebrew term refers to the irrevocable giving over of things or persons to the Lord, often by totally 
destroying them; also in verse 5. 
c Isaiah 13:10; 34:4 

96 Gene Fadeley, Hebrews: Covenants in Contrast (1996, 2000), 9. To order this book, contact 
www.bibleprophecy.com . 
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In order to express more clearly the point, that the concept of the “heavens and earth” refers to the 
kingdom of Judah, we should, once more, consult the Book of Isaiah to confirm this understanding. Isaiah 
speaks of Judah and Jerusalem in symbolic terms in the introduction of his book (Isaiah 1:1-2). He employs the 
words heaven and earth as descriptive terms of Judah in order to convey to the nation of Judah that they should 
listen to God’s warnings. Pay attention to Isaiah as he rebukes a rebellious nation: 

Hear, O heavens ! Listen, O earth ! For the Lord has spoken: “ I reared children and brought them 
up, but they have rebelled against me . 3 The ox knows his master, the donkey his owner’s manger, but 
Israel does not know, my people do not understand.” 4 Ah, sinful nation, a people loaded with guilt , a 
brood of evildoers, children given to corruption! They have forsaken the Lord; they have spumed the 
Holy One of Israel and turned their backs on him. (1:2-4) 

From this citation, we are immediately aware that Isaiah calls Judah “heavens and earth.” We can hardly 
reflect upon these words without recalling the words of Jesus in His Sermon on the Mount as He rebukes the 
religious leaders for tampering with the true intent of Holy Scripture. Jesus calls attention to the fact that 
Judaism (heaven and earth) would disappear before the “least stroke of a pen” would disappear from the Law, 
that is to say, until everything the Law and the prophets had foretold would come to past. 

Do not think that I have come to abolish the Law or the Prophets; I have not come to abolish them 
but to fulfill them. 18 1 tell you the truth, until heaven and earth disappear , not the smallest letter, 
not the least stroke of a pen, will by any means disappear from the Law until everything is 
accomplished. 19 Anyone who breaks one of the least of these commandments and teaches others to 
do the same will be called least in the kingdom of heaven, but whoever practices and teaches these 
commands will be called great in the kingdom of heaven. 20 For I tell you that unless your 
righteousness surpasses that of the Pharisees and the teachers of the law , you will certainly not enter 
the kingdom of heaven. (Matthew 5:17-20) 

We are conscious that Jesus is referring to the passing away of the scepter (power) of Judah, 
which He describes as “heaven and earth.” Toward the end of Christ’s ministry, He once more addresses this 
same issue of the falling away of the Old Covenant world of Judaism. Just a brief reading of the three accounts 
is given in Matthew 24-25, Mark 13, and Luke 21, which scenarios reveal the full story of what is in “kernel” 
form in Matthew 5:17-20. Again, the following words by Gene Fadeley are on target as he seeks to unravel the 
true meaning of “heaven and earth”: 

If the terms “heaven and earth” had reference to the physical heaven and earth, one must conclude 
that until the physical heaven and earth are destroyed, the old Mosaic law would be in force. However 
the terms “heaven and earth” had reference to the old and new covenant worlds. The old Jewish 
covenant could not pass until everything was accomplished. The final promises, prophecies, and 
judgments were about to be completed. Once these things were completed, the old covenant, having 
been fulfilled, would pass away. When we view these events in their correct first century setting, 
Matthew 5:18 and many other passages become easy to understand. 97 

The covenant world of Judaism would cease to exist, which is called “heaven and earth.” God foretold 
the destruction of Judaism in Deuteronomy 32, 98 which is known as the Song of Moses. Fourteen hundred years 


97 Ibid., 33 

98 We may place a date at the end of the Book of Deuteronomy as 1406 BC. The Book of Leviticus has 
no chronology, but the Book of Numbers covers a period of thirty-nine years, which book begins with 1445 BC. 
The Book of Exodus begins in flashback to 1876 BC until the birth of Moses in 1526 BC. Between Exodus 2:1 
and 3:2, we observe a period of eighty years transpiring. 
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before Judaism ceased to exist, Moses (1526-1406 BC) records the words of God in his song concerning the 
ultimate destruction of Jerusalem: 

For a fire has been kindled by my wrath, one that bums to the realm of death 6 below. It will 
devour the earth and its harvests and set afire the foundations of the mountains. (32:22) 

Paul cites Deuteronomy 32:21 to justify his ministry to the Gentiles in his Book of Romans (10:19), 
which context reveals that God refers to the destruction of Judah. Moses pens these informative words from 
God: 


They made me jealous by what is no god and angered me with their worthless idols. I will make 
them envious by those who are not a people; I will make them angry by a nation that has no 
understanding . 22 For a fire has been kindled by my wrath, one that burns to the realm of death 6 
below. It will devour the earth and its harvests and set afire the foundations of the mountains. 
(Deuteronomy 32:21-22) 

Paul cites the fulfillment of Deuteronomy 32:21 in his own day. Listen to Paul as he reflects upon the 
words of Moses: 

Again I ask: Did Israel not understand? First, Moses says, “I will make you envious by those 
who are not a nation; I will make you angry by a nation that has no understanding. ” k (Romans 
10:19) 

This Song of Moses begins with the following words: ‘' Listen, O heavens , and I will speak; hear, O 
earth , the words of my mouth” (Deuteronomy 32:1). About six hundred years later, Isaiah addressed Judah and 
Jerusalem with similar phraseology, which tenninology referred to Judah and Jerusalem as “heavens” and 
“earth.” Isaiah begins with metaphorical language: 

Hear, O heavens ! Listen. O earth ! For the Lord has spoken: “I reared children and brought them 
up, but they have rebelled against me. 1 The ox knows his master, the donkey his owner’s manger, but 
Israel does not know, my people do not understand. 4 Ah, sinful nation, a people loaded with guilt, a 
brood of evildoers, children given to corruption! They have forsaken the Lord; they have spurned the 
Holy One of Israel and turned their backs on him.” (Isaiah 1:2-4) 

The background of the Song of Moses and the words of Isaiah gives a greater understanding of Hebrews 
1:1-2, and, at the same time, gives clarity to the author’s warning in Hebrews 10:25 concerning the judgment 
that Moses foretold. In this passage (10:25), the author of the Book of Hebrews warns his readers about the 
impending destruction of Judaism. The author writes: 

Let us not give up meeting together, as some are in the habit of doing, but let us encourage one 
another—and all the more as you see the Day approaching (10:25)." 

The “Day approaching” is not Sunday, but rather it is the complete overthrow of apostate Judaism by the 
Romans in AD 70. The Book of Malachi announces the coming of Elijah “before that great and dreadful day.” 


6 Hebrew to Sheol 
6 Hebrew to Sheol 
k Deut. 32:21 

"oatp pk£;r£T£ ayyLonaav rf|v f|p£pav, ho so blepete engizousan ten hemeran, “as you see the day 
approaching.” 
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John the Baptist came as the Elijah of Malachi. The following chart should assist us in grasping the significance 
of Hebrews 10:25: 


Malachi 4:5-6 


Matthew 3:7 


See, I will send you the 
prophet Elijah before that 
great and dreadful day of the 
Lord comes . 6 He will turn the 
hearts of the fathers to their 
children, and the hearts of the 
children to their fathers; or else 
I will come and strike the land 
with a curse. 


But when he saw many of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees 
coming to where he was 
baptizing, he said to them: 
“You brood of vipers! Who 
warned you to flee from the 
coming wrath ?” 


Paul, too, addresses this great day of God’s wrath in his First and Second Epistle to Timothy. Listen to 
Paul: “The Spirit clearly says that in later times (Tv horapoc Koipoic. en hysteros kairois ) some will abandon 
the faith and follow deceiving spirits and things taught by demons” (1 Timothy 4:1). Again, in his Second 
Epistle, he writes: “But mark this: There will be terrible times in the last days (Tv ao/uraic ijpapac, en 
eschatais hemeras )” (2 Timothy 3:1). To the Corinthians, he penned the following words: “For this world in its 
present form is passing away” (1 Corinthians 7:30). 

It is in this same vein that the author of Hebrews alerts his readers to the passing away of this Old 
Covenant world of Judaism: “By calling this covenant ‘new,’ he has made the first one obsolete; and what is 
obsolete and aging will soon disappear ” (Hebrews 8:13). 100 This expression (“last days”) refers to the time 
frame of the first century, not the twenty-first century. The author of Hebrews closes his book with a reference 
to the “heavenly Jerusalem” (12:22). The writer deals with the “new heaven” and the “new earth” that 
represents the New Covenant world, not the physical universe. The author of the Book of Hebrews writes with 
conciseness as he describes the full-bloom of God’s coming kingdom, which kingdom John also depicts as he 
follows up his remarks concerning the downfall of “Babylon” in Revelation 18 and 21: 

But you have come to Mount Zion, to the heavenly Jerusalem, the city of the living God . You 

have come to thousands upon thousands of angels in joyful assembly, 23 to the church of the firstborn, 
whose names are written in heaven. You have come to God, the judge of all men, to the spirits of 
righteous men made perfect, 24 to Jesus the mediator of a new covenant , and to the sprinkled blood 
that speaks a better word than the blood of Abel. (Hebrews 12:22-24) 

This “heavenly Jerusalem” is the one that John describes in the Book of Revelation: 

Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth , for the first heaven and the first earth had passed away, 
and there was no longer any sea. 2 I saw the Holy City, the New Jerusalem , coming down out of 
heaven from God, prepared as a bride beautifully dressed for her husband. 3 And I heard a loud voice 
from the throne saying, “Now the dwelling of God is with men, and he will live with them. They will 
be his people, and God himself will be with them and be their God. 4 He will wipe every tear from 
their eyes. There will be no more death or mourning or crying or pain, for the old order of things 
has passed away .” (Revelation 21:1-4) 

This “new heaven and a new earth” (21:1) is identical to the “new heavens and new earth” that Isaiah 
(65:17), seven hundred years earlier, wrote about. Isaiah carved the following words into the minds of his 


100 tfyvq atpaviopot), engys aphanismou, “(is) near vanishing”. 
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readers about the ultimate glory of God’s initiative in the redemption of humanity: “Behold, I will create new 
heavens and a new earth . The former things will not be remembered, nor will they come to mind” (Isaiah 
65:17). In 65:1-16, Isaiah describes the utter destruction of the kingdom of Judah and then announces the “new 
heavens and a new earth.” The “new heavens and a new earth” represents the New Covenant world and “the 
first heaven and the first earth” represents the Old Covenant world of Judaism. 

The following chart should assist us in comprehending the significance of Isaiah’s remarks about the abolition 
of the old covenant world of Judaism and the incoming of the new covenant world. Jesus words placed side-by- 
side with Isaiah’s words helps to clarify the import of utter destruction of Judah for their rejection of Jesus as 
God’s Messiah: 


Isaiah 65:6-7 Matthew 23:34-36 


“See, it stands written Therefore I am sending you 
before me: I will not keep prophets and wise men and 
silent but will pay back in full; teachers. Some of them you 
I will pay it back into their will kill and crucify; others 
laps— 7 both your sins and the you will flog in your 

sins of your fathers,” says the synagogues and pursue from 
Lord. “Because they burned town to town. 35 And so upon 
sacrifices on the mountains you will come all the 

and defied me on the hills, I righteous blood that has been 
will measure into their laps shed on earth, from the 

the full payment for their blood of righteous Abel to 

former deeds .” the blood of Zechariah son of 

Berekiah, whom you 
murdered between the 
temple and the altar . 36 1 tell 
you the truth, all this will come 
upon this generation. 37 O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, you who 
kill the prophets and stone 
those sent to you, how often I 
have longed to gather your 
children together, as a hen 
gathers her chicks under her 
wings, but you were not 
willing. 38 Look, your house is 
left to you desolate . 

In the destruction of Judah in AD 70, God poured out His wrath upon the nation of Judah for their 
former deeds. In order to appreciate more fully the words of Jesus in Matthew 24 and 25, it is necessary to 
reread His statement, as just cited, about the “time of the end” of Judaism in Matthew 23. Repetition is one of 
the three laws of learning. Again, the remarks of Jesus set the tone for the response of His Apostles: 


Woe to you, teachers of the law and Pharisees, you hypocrites! You build tombs for the prophets 
and decorate the graves of the righteous. 30 And you say, ‘If we had lived in the days of our 
forefathers, we would not have taken part with them in shedding the blood of the prophets.’ 31 So you 
testify against yourselves that you are the descendants of those who murdered the prophets. 32 Fill up, 
then, the measure of the sin of your forefathers! 33 You snakes! You brood of vipers! How will you 
escape being condemned to hell? 34 Therefore I am sending you prophets and wise men and teachers. 
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Some of them you will kill and crucify; others you will flog in your synagogues and pursue from 
town to town. 35 And so upon you will come all the righteous blood that has been shed on earth, from 
the blood of righteous Abel to the blood of Zechariah son of Berekiah, whom you murdered between 
the temple and the altar. 36 1 tell you the truth, all this will come upon this generation . 37 O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, you who kill the prophets and stone those sent to you, how often I have longed to gather 
your children together, as a hen gathers her chicks under her wings, but you were not willing. 38 Look, 
your house is left to you desolate . 39 For I tell you, you will not see me again until you say, ‘Blessed 
is he who comes in the name of the Lord.’ d (Matthew 23:29-39) 

Approximately, seven hundred years after Isaiah issued his prophecy, Jesus spoke of the house of Judah as 
being “left to you desolate.” In Matthew 23 and 24, Jesus refers to Daniel 9 concerning the abomination of 
desolation , which had its fulfillment in AD 70. Listen once more to Jesus as he predicts the overthrowing of the 
Holy City: 

So when you see standing in the holy place the abomination that causes desolation , ,b spoken of 
through the prophet Daniel —let the reader understand— 16 then let those who are in Judea flee to the 
mountains. 17 Let no one on the roof of his house go down to take anything out of the house. 18 Let no 
one in the field go back to get his cloak. 19 How dreadful it will be in those days for pregnant women 
and nursing mothers! 20 Pray that your flight will not take place in winter or on the Sabbath. 21 For 
then there will be great distress, unequaled from the beginning of the world until now—and never to 
be equaled again. (Matthew 24:15-21) 

“The abomination that causes desolation” refers to AD 70. The entire chapter of Matthew 24 
describes the complete overthrow of Jerusalem, which city is called Babylon in Revelation 18. Luke gives 
additional infonnation from the words of Jesus, words not cited by Matthew. In Luke’s record, Jesus 
specifically and purposely depicts this war against Jerusalem as involving Rome, which is the beast of 
Revelation 17:3, 9-12: 

When you see Jerusalem being surrounded by armies, you will know that its desolation is near . 21 
Then let those who are in Judea flee to the mountains, let those in the city get out, and let those in the 
country not enter the city. 22 For this is the time of punishment in fulfillment of all that has been 
written . 23 How dreadful it will be in those days for pregnant women and nursing mothers! There will 
be great distress in the land and wrath against this people. 24 They will fall by the sword and will be 
taken as prisoners to all the nations. Jerusalem will be trampled on by the Gentiles until the times 
of the Gentiles are fulfilled . 25 There will be signs in the sun, moon and stars. On the earth, nations 
will be in anguish and perplexity at the roaring and tossing of the sea. 26 Men will faint from terror, 
apprehensive of what is coming on the world, for the heavenly bodies will be shaken. 27 At that time 
they will see the Son of Man coming in a cloud with power and great glory. 28 When these things 
begin to take place, stand up and lift up your heads, because your redemption is drawing near. 29 He 
told them this parable: “Look at the fig tree and all the trees. 30 When they sprout leaves, you can see 
for yourselves and know that summer is near. 31 Even so, when you see these things happening, you 
know that the kingdom of God is near. 32 1 tell you the truth, this generation 3 [those living in the first 
century] will certainly not pass away until all these things have happened. 33 Heaven and earth will 
pass away [Israel with its Temple and rituals and political power], but my words will never pass 
away. (Luke 21:20-33) 


d Psalm 118:26 
b Daniel 9:27; 11:31; 12:11 
a Or race 
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Jesus said that “Heaven and earth will pass away.” What does this mean? The heaven and earth depicts 
the holy city. In Jesus’ Sennon on the Mount, He also spoke of the demise of the holy city: 

Do not think that I have come to abolish the Law or the Prophets; I have not come to abolish them but to 
fulfill them. 18 1 tell you the truth, until heaven and earth disappear, not the smallest letter, not the least 
stroke of a pen, will by any means disappear from the Law until everything is accomplished . (Matthew 
5:17-18) 

The destruction of Jerusalem would be the fulfillment of all that had been written by the prophets. A 
citation from Daniel the prophet sets the tone for a clear example of His statements concerning “until 
everything is accomplished” that the prophets had foretold would happen. Listen to Daniel as he reveals to his 
readers the events that would transpire in the future concerning the coming of the Messiah: 

Seventy ‘sevens’ 3 are decreed for your people and your holy city to finish b transgression, to 
put an end to sin, to atone for wickedness, to bring in everlasting righteousness, to seal up vision and 
prophecy and to anoint the most holy. c 25 “Know and understand this: From the issuing of the decree d 
to restore and rebuild Jerusalem until the Anointed One, e the ruler, comes, there will be seven 
‘sevens,’ and sixty-two ‘sevens.’ It will be rebuilt with streets and a trench, but in times of trouble. 26 
After the sixty-two ‘sevens,’ the Anointed One will be cut off and will have nothing/ The people of 
the ruler who will come will destroy the city and the sanctuary. The end will come like a flood : 

War will continue until the end, and desolations have been decreed. 27 He will confirm a covenant 
with many for one ‘seven.’ 8 In the middle of the ‘seven’ h he will put an end to sacrifice and offering. 

And on a wing of the temple he will set up an abomination that causes desolation, until the end that 
is decreed is poured out on him . 1 ”! (Daniel 9:24-27) 

BOOK OF JOEL 

Another book that sheds light on the “last days” is the Book of Joel (835 BC). The Holy Spirit, through 
Joel, calls attention to events that will transpire during the final days (“last days”) of the world of Judaism, 
which “last days,” Jesus explains in Matthew 24, Luke 21, and Mark 13. On the Day of Pentecost, Peter 
describes the events transpiring on that day as the beginning of the “last days” spoken of by Joel. 

In the last days , 101 God says, “I will pour out my Spirit on all people. Your sons and 
daughters will prophesy, your young men will see visions, your old men will dream dreams.” 

(Acts 2:17) 


a Or ‘weeks ’; also in verses 25 and 26 
b Or restrain 

c Or Most Holy Place ; or most holy One 
d Or word 

e Or an anointed one; also in verse 26 
f Or off and will have no one; or off, but not for himself 
g Or ‘week’ 
h Or ‘week’ 

1 Or it 

] Ox And one who causes desolation will come upon the pinnacle of the abominable temple, until the end 
that is decreed is poured out on the desolated city 

101 “In the last days,” (ev rate eg/utuic rjpfpaic. en tais eschatais hemerais) 
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The Holy Spirit being poured out was the inauguration of the end of the nation of Judah. The full text of 
Peter’s citation from Joel 2:28-32 sheds light upon this phrase, “in the last days.” One recognizes apocalyptic 
language concerning the elements of the universe, elements that are metaphorical in meaning, not literal. Listen 
to Peter’s words as he cites Joel’s prophecy: 

In the last days, God says, “I will pour out my Spirit on all people. Your sons and daughters 
will prophesy, your young men will see visions, your old men will dream dreams. 18 Even on my 
servants, both men and women , I will pour out my Spirit in those days, and they will prophesy. 

19 1 will show wonders in the heaven above and signs on the earth below, blood and fire and 
billows of smoke . 20 The sun will be turned to darkness and the moon to blood before the 
coming of the great and glorious lETrupavri, epiphane. manifestl day of the Lord . 21 And everyone 
who calls on the name of the Lord will be saved.” 3 (Acts 2:17-21) 

“Before the coming of the great and glorious day of the Lord” is employed by Peter of judgment on the 
nation of Judah for its rejection of Jesus as God’s Messiah. The NIV translates £;n<pavfj ( epiphane ) as 
“glorious.” This word is a compound adjective composed of i:m ( epi , upon, over) and <p</\Tjc ( phanes , bright, 
conspicuous). This word indicates that the day of the Lord is awesome. The Hebrew equivalent of the Greek 
word of Joel 2 represents something to be feared or awe-inspiring or terrible. Even though the Greek carries the 
idea of something brilliant or notable, nevertheless, the idea of the Greek word epiphane is ultimately the 
same—a dreadful day. The “last days” are equivalent to judgment of Judah in the Book of Revelation. 

The events referred to by the author of the Book of Hebrews and the two Epistles of Peter are the fulfillment of 
the events foretold by Daniel (605 BC). Daniel discloses the remarks of an angel to him as well as the question 
of one angel to another angel concerning the time of the end. This encounter unfolds the partial mystery of the 
end of Judah: 

“But you, Daniel, close up and seal the words of the scroll until the time of the end. Many will go 
here and there to increase knowledge.” 5 Then I, Daniel, looked, and there before me stood two 
others, one on this bank of the river and one on the opposite bank. 6 One of them said to the man 
clothed in linen, who was above the waters of the river, “ How long will it be before these 
astonishing things are fulfilled ?” 7 The man clothed in linen, who was above the waters of the river, 
lifted his right hand and his left hand toward heaven, and I heard him swear by him who lives forever, 
saying, “ It will be for a time, times and half a time. b When the power of the holy people has been 
finally broken, all these things will be completed .” (Daniel 12:4-7) 

In this section, Daniel speaks of the “time of the end,” not the “end of time” (12:4). Daniel wanted to 
know “How long will it be before these astonishing things are fulfilled” (12:6)? Michael responds by saying, “It 
will be for a time, times and half a time. b When the power of the holy people has been finally broken , all 
these things will be completed” (12:7). The power of the holy people was finally broken in AD 70. Malachi 
(433 BC), too, writes about the “last days” of Judah: 

“ Surely the day is coming; it will burn like a furnace. All the arrogant and every evildoer will be 
stubble, and that day that is coming will set them on fire,” says the Lord Almighty . “Not a root or a 
branch will be left to them. 2 But for you who revere my name, the sun of righteousness will rise with 
healing in its wings. And you will go out and leap like calves released from the stall. 3 Then you will 
trample down the wicked; they will be ashes under the soles of your feet on the day when I do these 
things,” says the Lord Almighty. 4 “Remember the law of my servant Moses, the decrees and laws I 


a Joel 2:28-32 

b Or a year, two years and half a year 
b Or a year, two years and half a year 
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gave him at Horeb for all Israel. 5 See, I will send you the prophet Elijah before that great and 
dreadful day of the Lord comes . 6 He will turn the hearts of the fathers to their children, and the 
hearts of the children to their fathers; or else I will come and strike the land with a curse.” (Malachi 
4:1-6) 


The Elijah of Malachi’s prediction concerned the coming of John the Baptist. Jesus discussed this 
prophecy on two separate occasions in Matthew’s Gospel in order to drive home the truth that John the Baptist 
was none other than the Elijah spoken of by Malachi. We need to listen to Jesus as He unfolds this truth: 


Matthew 11:9-15 

Then what did you go out to 
see? A prophet? Yes, I tell 
you, and more than a prophet. 
10 This is the one about whom 
it is written: ‘I will send my 
messenger ahead of you, who 
will prepare your way before 
you.’ 0 11 I tell you the truth: 
Among those born of women 
there has not risen anyone 
greater than John the 
Baptist ; yet he who is least in 
the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than he. 12 From the 
days of John the Baptist until 
now, the kingdom of heaven 
has been forcefully advancing, 
and forceful men lay hold of it. 
13 For all the Prophets and the 
Law prophesied until John. 14 
And if you are willing to 
accept it, he is the Elijah who 
was to come . 15 He who has 
ears, let him hear. 


Matthew 17:9-13 

When the disciples heard 
this, they fell facedown to the 
ground, terrified. 7 But Jesus 
came and touched them. “Get 
up,” he said. “Don’t be afraid.” 
8 When they looked up, they 
saw no one except Jesus. 9 As 
they were coming down the 
mountain, Jesus instructed 
them, “Don’t tell anyone what 
you have seen, until the Son of 
Man has been raised from the 
dead.” 10 The disciples asked 
him, “ Why then do the 
teachers of the law say that 
Elijah must come first ?” 11 
Jesus replied, “To be sure, 
Elijah comes and will restore 
all things. 12 But I tell you, 
Elijah has already come, and 
they did not recognize him , 
but have done to him 

everything they wished. In the 
same way the Son of Man is 
going to suffer at their hands.” 
13 Then the disciples 

understood that he was 

talking to them about John 
the Baptist . 


When John the Baptist arrived on the scene, we see him in the wilderness announcing the coming 
kingdom prophesied by the prophet Daniel (Daniel 2, 7, 9) and, at the same time, announcing that great and 
dreadful day of the Lord as prophesied by the prophet Malachi (Malachi 4:1-6). Matthew records the beginning 
of John the Baptist’s ministry with the announcement of the kingdom that Daniel had foretold: 


Mai. 3:1 
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In those days John the Baptist came, preaching in the Desert of Judea 2 and saying, “Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is near.” 3 This is he who was spoken of through the prophet Isaiah: “A voice 
of one calling in the desert, ‘Prepare the way for the Lord, make straight paths for him.” ,a 
(Matthew 3:1-3) 

Following this announcement of God’s kingdom, John addresses the religious leaders about the coming 
wrath of God, which the prophets foretold: 

But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees coming to where he was baptizing, he said 
to them: “You brood of vipers! Who warned you to flee from the coming wrath? 8 Produce fruit in 
keeping with repentance. 9 And do not think you can say to yourselves, ‘We have Abraham as our 
father.’ I tell you that out of these stones God can raise up children for Abraham. 10 The ax is already 
at the root of the trees, and every tree that does not produce good fruit will be cut down and thrown 
into the fire. n I baptize you with b water for repentance. But after me will come one who is more 
powerful than I, whose sandals I am not fit to carry. He will baptize you with the Holy Spirit and with 
fire. 12 His winnowing fork is in his hand, and he will clear his threshing floor, gathering his wheat 
into the barn and burning up the chaff with unquenchable fire .” (Matthew 3:7-12) 

Just a casual reading of Malachi 4 and Matthew 3 reveal parallels between the two accounts—“that great 
and dreadful day of the Lord comes” by Malachi is parallel to John’s “the coming wrath.” When the “coming 
wrath” begins, it will last for forty-two months, which is equivalent to 1,260 days, which is equivalent to 
Daniel’s “time, times and half a time” (Daniel 12:7). The Book of Revelation sheds light on the words of 
Daniel. Just a cursory reading of Chapters 11 and 12 of John’s Revelation, and we are immediately informed 
that the “time, times and half a time” are equivalent to three and one-half years, which also corresponds to the 
forty-two months or 1,260 days (Revelation 11:1-3). According to John, during the final days of Judah, the 
church fled into the wilderness for the “time, times and half a time,” which is the same time frame that Daniel 
writes about (Daniel 12:7). John also calls attention to the 1,260 days in Revelation 12:6. The following charts 
set forth the parallels between Revelation and Daniel: 

Revelation 11:1-3 Daniel 12:7 


I was given a reed like a 
measuring rod and was told, 
“Go and measure the temple of 
God and the altar, and count 
the worshipers there. 2 But 
exclude the outer court; do not 
measure it, because it has been 
given to the Gentiles. They 
will trample on the holy city 
for 42 months . 3 And I will 
give power to my two 
witnesses, and they will 
prophesy for 1,260 days , 
clothed in sackcloth.” 


The man clothed in linen, 
who was above the waters of 
the river, lifted his right hand 
and his left hand toward 
heaven, and I heard him swear 
by him who lives forever, 
saying, It will be for a time, 
times and half a time . b When 
the power of the holy people 
has been finally broken, all 
these things will be 
completed.” 


a Isaiah 40:3 
b Or in 

b Or a year, two years and half a year 
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Revelation 12:6 


Revelation 12:13 


The woman fled into the 
desert to a place prepared for 
her by God, where she might 
be taken care of for 1,260 
days . 


The woman was given the two 
wings of a great eagle, so that 
she might fly to the place 
prepared for her in the desert, 
where she would be taken care 
of for a time, times and half a 
time , out of the serpent’s 
reach. 


When would these forty-two months take place? John identifies the events as taking place when the holy 
city was overrun by the Gentiles (Rome). Observe, once more, John’s remarks as he captures the great day of 
God’s wrath upon Judah: 

But exclude the outer court; do not measure it, because it has been given to the Gentiles . They 
will trample on the holy city for 42 months . 3 And I will give power to my two witnesses, and they 
will prophesy for 1,260 days , clothed in sackcloth. (11:2-3) 

This is the same event that Daniel writes about, as mentioned above, in the conclusion of his book. The 
events that John describes are associated with the events that Joel describes as the “last days.” Remember the 
words of John as he elaborates on these forty-two months as “a time, times and half a time”: 

When the dragon saw that he had been hurled to the earth, he pursued the woman who had given 
birth to the male child. 14 The woman was given the two wings of a great eagle, so that she might fly 
to the place prepared for her in the desert, where she would be taken care of for a time, times and 
half a time , out of the serpent’s reach. (Revelation 12:13-14) 

Jesus addresses this event in His signs of the end of the Jewish age: 

When you see Jerusalem being surrounded by armies, you will know that its desolation is near . 21 
Then let those who are in Judea flee to the mountains, let those in the city get out, and let those in the 
country not enter the city. 22 For this is the time of punishment in fulfillment of all that has been 
written . 23 How dreadful it will be in those days for pregnant women and nursing mothers! There will 
be great distress in the land and wrath against this people . 24 They will fall by the sword and will be 
taken as prisoners to all the nations. Jerusalem will be trampled on by the Gentiles until the times 
of the Gentiles are fulfilled . 25 “There will be signs in the sun, moon and stars. On the earth, nations 
will be in anguish and perplexity at the roaring and tossing of the sea. 26 Men will faint from terror, 
apprehensive of what is coming on the world, for the heavenly bodies will be shaken . 27 At that time 
they will see the Son of Man coming in a cloud with power and great glory. 28 When these things 
begin to take place, stand up and lift up your heads, because your redemption is drawing near.” (Luke 
21:20-28) 

Eusebius (AD 260-340) bears testimony that the church in Jerusalem, before the war, by divine 
testimony, fled to the mountain country of Pella, which is exactly what Jesus foretold as recorded by Matthew. 
Eusebius reports: 

The people of the church in Jerusalem were commanded by an oracle given by revelation before 
the war to those in the city who were worthy of it to depart and dwell in one of the cities of Perea 
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which they called Pella. To it those who believed on Christ migrated from Jerusalem, that when holy 
men had altogether deserted the royal capital of the Jews and the whole land of Judaea, the judgment 
of God might at last overtake them for all their crimes against the Christ and his Apostles, and all that 
generation of the wicked be utterly blotted out from among men. 102 

Remember, Joel, too, addresses this “great and terrible day of the Lord” (Joel 2:28-32). When will this 
event take place? As stated above, another piece of this puzzle is found in Malachi. Malachi (433 BC) 
associates this “great and dreadful day of the LORD” (Malachi 4:5) with the coming of Elijah. 103 Malachi 
writes: 


See, I will send you the prophet Elijah before that great and dreadful day of the Lord comes . 6 
He will turn the hearts of the fathers to their children, and the hearts of the children to their fathers; or 
else I will come and strike the land with a curse. (4:5-6) 

Again, “that great and dreadful day of the LORD comes” is the same as “time of the end” spoken of by 
Daniel (Daniel 12:4) and also by John the Baptist to the religious leaders with his penetrating words of rebuke: 
“Who warned you to flee from the coming wrath ” (Matthew 3:7)? According to Malachi, Elijah would come 
before the power of the people would be finally broken. We should not forget that Jesus Himself cites the 
prophecy from Malachi about Elijah as having its fulfillment in the coming of John the Baptist (Matthew 
11:10). Listen once more to Jesus as He unfolds the intent of the Holy Spirit with the following comments about 
the role and ministry of John the Baptist: 

This is the one about whom it is written: ‘I will send my messenger ahead of you, who will 
prepare your way before you.’ c 11 I tell you the truth: Among those bom of women there has not 
risen anyone greater than John the Baptist; yet he who is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater 
than he. 12 From the days of John the Baptist until now, the kingdom of heaven has been forcefully 
advancing, and forceful men lay hold of it. 13 For all the Prophets and the Law prophesied until John. 

14 And if you are willing to accept it, he is the Elijah who was to come . 15 He who has ears, let him 
hear. (11:10-15) 


LAST DAYS BY NEW TESTAMENT AND 
OLD TESTAMENT AUTHORS 

Paul, as mentioned earlier in this chapter, in writing his First Epistle to Timothy, uses a different 
expression to describe the “last days” of the world of Judaism. About AD 64, he writes: “The Spirit clearly says 
that in later times 104 some will abandon the faith and follow deceiving spirits and things taught by demons” (1 
Timothy 4:1). In Paul’s final letter to Timothy, he writes: “But mark this: There will be terrible times in the last 
days ” (2 Timothy 3:1). 105 Whether we say “in later times” or “in last days,” we are saying one and the same 
thing. James, 106 the Lord’s brother, also speaks of the “last days” as he issues his rebuke against those who have 
accumulated wealth without regard to the things of God: 


102 Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History , Books 1-5, III, v. 3-5 Loeb Classical Library, Vol., 153, edited by 
Jeffrey Henderson and with an English translation by Kirsopp Lake (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1926, 2001), 201. 

103 Since this subject is misunderstood by so many sincere Christians, repetition is necessary in order to 
drive home the true meaning of the “last days.” 
c Mai. 3:1 

104 “in latter times” (ev naxepoc Kuipoic. en hysteros kairois) 

105 “in the last days” (ev eg/utuic f|pEpuiq, en eschatais hemerais ) 

106 Some date the Book of James before AD 50, others after AD 60. 
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Your gold and silver are corroded. Their corrosion will testify against you and eat your flesh like 
fire. You have hoarded wealth in the last days [ev eo/utuic f| papuic. en eschatais hemerais ]. (James 
5:3) 

The end of their age was just around the corner. Peter, too, addresses the “last days” in his First Epistle 
(AD 60s, before Nero’s death in AD 68). 107 Peter speaks of those “kept by the power of God” in the “last time”: 
“Who through faith are shielded by God’s power until the coming of the salvation that is ready to be revealed in 
the last time ” 108 (1 Peter 1:5; see also Hebrews 9:28). Again, in 1:20, Peter writes: “He was chosen before the 
creation of the world, but was revealed in these last times 109 for your sake.” In his Second Epistle, he once 
more calls notification to the “last days” of Israel’s demise: “First of all, you must understand that in the last 
days 110 scoffers will come, scoffing and following their own evil desires” (2 Peter 3:3). 

Jude, too, speaks of the “last days” of Israel with the following words: “They said to you, ‘In the last 
times 111 there will be scoffers who will follow their own ungodly desires’” (Jude 18). John also refers to “time 
of the end” of Judaism when he writes: “Dear children, this is the last hour ; 112 and as you have heard that the 
antichrist is coming, even now many antichrists have come. This is how we know it is the last hour ” 113 (1 John 
2:18). Luke, like Matthew, records John the Immerser’s message about the coming wrath: “You brood of 
vipers! Who warned you to flee from the coming wrath ?” (Luke 3:7). Many of the disciples of Jesus recalled 
the words of John and Jesus concerning the “coming wrath” upon the holy city (Jerusalem) and left the city 
when they saw the armies of Rome approaching Jerusalem. 

Book of Matthew 

As examined above, I wish to summarize earlier statements by Jesus in order to bring clarity to this 
study of “last days.” Let us begin again with Matthew as he relates a conversation between Jesus and His 
disciples about the destruction of Jerusalem. Matthew recalls this interchange: 

As Jesus was sitting on the Mount of Olives, the disciples came to him privately. ‘Tell us,’ they 
said, ‘when will this happen, and what will be the sign of your coming and of the end of the age? ’ 
(Matthew 24:3) 

To this question, Jesus cautioned: “Watch out that no one deceives you” (24:4). What would signal the 
final days of God’s wrath against the nation of Judah? Jesus called attention to the words of the prophet Daniel 
in order to indicate how to determine when the “time of the end” for the holy people would arrive. He cites the 
words of Daniel who had previously spoken of the “time of the end”: 

So when you see standing in the holy place the abomination that causes desolation , ,b spoken of 
through the prophet Daniel—let the reader understand— 16 then let those who are in Judea flee to the 
mountains. (24:15-16) 114 


107 Nero committed suicide in AD 68 during the month of June. 

108 “in the last time” [cv Kuipqi Erryurq), en kaird eschato] 

109 “in the last times” (in' iayunov rtov ypovtov, ep ’ eschatou ton chronon , “in the last of the times”) 

110 “in the last days” (in’ EcyaTtov t6>v f|p£pd>v, ep’ eschaton ton hemeron, “during the last of the 

days”) 

11 ^‘in the last times” (in’ Eoydroi) rob /povou, ep ’ eschatou tou chronou, “the last of the time”) 

112 “last hour” (EoyaTri 63pu Etmv, eschate hora estin, “last hour it is”) 

113 “last hour” (Eoy/rni 63pu eotiv, eschate hora estin , “last hour it is”) 
b Daniel 9:27; 11:31; 12:11 
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Luke gives additional comments by Jesus concerning the “last days” of Judah: 


When you see Jerusalem being surrounded by armies, you will know that its desolation is near . 1 
Then let those who are in Judea flee to the mountains, let those in the city get out, and let those in the 
country not enter the city. 22 For this is the time of punishment in fulfillment of all that has been 
written . (Luke 21:20-22) 


Book of Genesis 

As stated earlier, for many years, I read the phrase “last days” to depict the last days of the Messianic 
age, which “last days” have been going on now for about 2000 years. T.V. evangelists and radio preachers are 
constantly referring to the “last days” as applicable to the twenty-first century, not the first century. Yet, on 
closer scrutiny, we discover that both Old and New Testament writings employ this phrase to refer to the last 
days of the Old Covenant world of Judaism, not the Christian age. The “last days” of the world of Judaism with 
its Temple and its rituals came to an end in AD 70 with the destruction of Jerusalem. Jesus clearly states, in His 
day, “ This is the time of punishment in fulfillment of all that has been written ” (Luke 2 1 :22). 

Even though, I called attention to Genesis 49:10 in the beginning of this chapter, I did not examine this 
Scripture in detail. An understanding of this statement by Jacob is crucial to a proper understanding of the final 
overthrow of the house of Judah. Jacob predicted what would happen in the “last days” of the world of 
Judaism. The destruction of Jerusalem is the fulfillment of Genesis 49:1, 10. As recorded in Genesis 49, Jacob 
(2006-1886 BC) 115 called his children together to describe the end of Judaism. Moses (1526-1406 BC) records 
the following words of Jacob concerning the last days of Judaism: “Then Jacob called for his sons and said: 
‘Gather around so I can tell you what will happen to you in days to come ’” (Genesis 49:1). “In days to come” 
is translated in the KJV as “in the last days.” The Hebrew reading of this phrase is □’’ft’D if]. 083 (// 1 a-tfrit' 
hayya-mun', “in the end of days”). The Septuagint (LXX) renders this phrase as tn ia/aTO)\ rdiv fjpspSv (ep 
eschaton ton hemeron, “in the last days”). After Jacob informs each of his children, he then issues the final 
events that will take place in the “last days” concerning Judah. He says, 

The scepter will not depart from Judah, nor the ruler’s staff from between his feet, until he comes 
to whom it belongs c and the obedience of the nations is his. (49:10) 116 


114 For a detailed study of Matthew 24, see John L. Bray, Matthew 24 Fulfilled (Powder Springs, GA.: 
American Vision, 1996, 2008). 

115 As we continue to move back in time, we can discover the date of Jacob’s birth. We are indebted to 
Moses for a statement concerning a conversation that Jacob had with Pharaoh: 

And Jacob said to Pharaoh, ‘The days of the years of my pilgrimage are one hundred and thirty 
years : few and evil have been the days of the years of my life, and they have not attained to the days 
of the years of the life of my fathers in the days of their pilgrimage.’ (Genesis 47:9) 

The sojourn of Jacob began in Egypt (1876 BC) when he stood before Pharaoh; thus the information from 
Genesis 47:9 furnishes us with the additional knowledge to determine the date of Jacob’s birth. Since Jacob 
told Pharaoh that he was 130 years old, then if we add 130 years to the date that Jacob entered Egypt (1876 
BC), one arrives at the date of 2006 B C as the date of Jacob’s birth. 

c Or until Shiloh conies ; or until he conies to whom tribute belongs 

116 See Dallas Burdette, “Are You the One Who Was to Come?” for a more detailed study of “until he 
comes to whom it belongs” [ONLINE], Available from www.freedominchrist.net (accessed 21 August 2020] 
located under Biblical Studies and then under New Testament and under Matthew. 
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The KJV translates this verse (49:10): “The scepter shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from 
between his feet until Shiloh come : and unto him shall the gathering of the people be.” Whether we translate the 
Hebrew as “until he comes to whom it belongs” or “until Shiloh come,” both phrases have reference to the 
coming of the Messiah, that is to say “the Christ.” Jacob is specific concerning the Messiah coming before the 
last days, or the final days, of the nation of Judah, which nation actually suffered utter destruction by the 
Romans in AD 70. Jacob says that the scepter (fi3$, se-bef) would not depart from Judah nor the ruler’s staff 
from between his feet until “Shiloh” comes. Shiloh svld(h) ) seems to be a word meaning “He to whom it 
belongs,” and thus refers to the Messiah. 117 

The above analysis of Jacob's words is not out of harmony with other predictions, especially those 
Messianic promises issued to Abraham. For example, Jacob's grandfather, Abraham (2166-1991 BC), 118 
received a promise from God concerning the coming of the Messiah. Moses records this promise in the Book of 
Genesis. Listen to Moses as he narrates this promise to Abraham: 

The Lord had said to Abram, “Leave your country, your people and your father’s household and 
go to the land I will show you. 2 I will make you into a great nation and I will bless you; I will make 
your name great, and you will be a blessing. 3 I will bless those who bless you, and whoever curses 
you I will curse; and all peoples on earth will be blessed through you.” (Genesis 12:1-3) 

This pledge is repeated again in Genesis 18:18: 

Abraham will surely become a great and powerful nation, and all nations on earth will be blessed 
through him. Once more, God repeats this guarantee: “ through your offspring 13 all nations on earth 
will be blessed , because you have obeyed me.” (22:18) 119 

Later, God confirmed the promise to Isaac: 

I will make your descendants as numerous as the stars in the sky and will give them all these lands, and 
through your offspring a all nations on earth will be blessed, 5 because Abraham obeyed me and kept my 
requirements, my commands, my decrees and my laws. 6 So Isaac stayed in Gerar. (26:4-6) 

This promise is reaffirmed to Jacob: 


117 For a detailed study on “Shiloh,” see David L. Cooper, Messiah: His Nature and Person (Los 
Angeles, California: Biblical Research Society, 1933), 46-54. 

118 Still moving back, we learn from Genesis 21:5 that Abraham was born in 2166 BC. Moses writes: 
“Abraham was a hundred years old when his son Isaac was bom to him.” Since Isaac was born in 2066 BC, 
then by adding 100 to Isaac’s birth, then we arrive at a date of 2166 BC for the birth of Abraham. Moses not 
only informs his readers about the birth of Abraham, but he also records the departure of Abraham from Haran 
to Canaan as occurring in the year 2091 BC: “So Abram left, as the LORD had told him; and Lot went with 
him. Abram was seventy-five years old when he set out from Haran” (Genesis 12:4). If we begin the patriarchal 
period with Abram (Abraham), then we are considering a time span from 2091 BC when he left Haran until the 
time when the children of Israel entered Egypt in 1876 BC. This calculation (2091 minus 1876) is a total of 215 
years. Some see the patriarchal period as extending from the time Abram left Haran in 2091 BC down to the 
death of Joseph (1805 BC), which is recorded in Genesis 50:26. If we accept this latter span, then we would 
have a period of 286 years for the patriarchal period. 
b Or seed 

119 For an excellent commentary on “The Seed of Abraham,” see David L. Cooper, Messiah: His Nature 
and Person, 37-41. 
a Or seed 
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Your descendants will be like the dust of the earth, and you will spread out to the west and to the 
east, to the north and to the south. All peoples on earth will be blessed through you and your 
offspring. (28:14) 

Remember, toward the end of his earthly life, Jacob called his children together and issued the prophetic 
promise concerning the ultimate end of the kingdom of Judah. God made a promise, as stated above to Jacob's 
grandfather, Abraham, that in his grandfather's seed (SHI, ze-ra ) all nations would be blessed. Ultimately, the 
promise made to Satan (3:14-15) and to Abraham (12:3; 18:18; 22:17-18) would come through an individual 
(Jesus) who would bring this universal blessing, who is described as “her seed.” Moses reveals God’s 
conversation to Satan: “And I will put enmity between you and the woman, and between your offspring and 
hers ” (3:15). The One who is here called the ‘seed of the woman’ is later called the ‘seed of Abraham.’ Paul, 
over two thousand years after Abraham, referred to God’s promise to Abraham this way: 

The promises were spoken to Abraham and to his seed. The Scripture does not say ‘and to seeds,’ 
meaning many people, but ‘and to your seed,’ 3 meaning one person, who is Christ. (Galatians 
3:16) 120 

Paul refers to a phrase in Genesis 3:15 in his Epistle to the Roman Christians (Romans 16:20) as having 
fulfillment in its totality in the destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70. Take note of Paul’s words as he recalls God’s 
conversation to Satan: “The God of peace will soon crush Satan under your feet” (16:20). The author of the 
Book of Hebrews also testifies to the finality of the crushing of Satan with the coming of Christ in judgment on 
apostate Jerusalem: 

So Christ was sacrificed once to take away the sins of many people; and he will appear a second 
time , not to bear sin, but to bring salvation to those who are waiting for him. (Hebrews 9:28) 

This “coming” is the second coming. In the removal of apostate Jerusalem, God made way for the final 
defeat of Satan in His shaking of the old heavens and earth (the world of Judaism) and the creation of new 
heavens and a new earth (the body of Christ, or the church). Pay attention once more to the author of Hebrews 
as he writes: 

But you have come to Mount Zion, to the heavenly Jerusalem , the city of the living God . You 
have come to thousands upon thousands of angels in joyful assembly, 23 to the church of the firstborn, 
whose names are written in heaven. You have come to God, the judge of all men, to the spirits of 
righteous men made perfect, 24 to Jesus the mediator of a new covenant, and to the sprinkled blood 
that speaks a better word than the blood of Abel. 25 See to it that you do not refuse him who speaks. If 
they did not escape when they refused him who warned them on earth, how much less will we, if we 
turn away from him who warns us from heaven? 26 At that time his voice shook the earth, but now he 
has promised, “ Once more I will shake not only the earth but also the heavens ” c 27 The words 


3 Gen. 12:7; 13:15; 24:7 

120 For a more detailed study of Galatians 3:16, see Dallas Burdette, “Overview of the Book of 
Galatians,” in Dallas Burdette, From Legalism to Freedom: A Spiritual Narrative of Liberation (Longwood, FL: 
Xulon Press, 2008), 299-343. 
c Haggai 2:6 
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“once more” indicate the removing of what can be shaken—that is, created things—so that what 
cannot be shaken may remain. (Hebrews 12:22-27) 121 

When did God “shake not only the earth but also the heavens”? The Hebrew author identities the above 
events as taking place “at the end of the ages to do away with sin by the sacrifice of himself’ (9:26). “The end 
of the ages” is from the Greek £7ii auvTC/.da rdiv akbvtov (epi synteleia ton aionon), which can also be 
translated as, “at the completion of the ages.” Jesus accomplished this feat during the final phase of the demise 
of the kingdom of Judah. In order to comprehend more fully this phrase “last days,” it would be helpful to look 
at a few more Old Testament prophecies as well as New Testament citations to grasp the significance of this 
phrase by the writers of both Testaments. 


Book of Isaiah 

One of the first Scriptures that I learned as a boy preacher was Isaiah 2:1-4. Unfortunately, no one called 
attention to Chapters 3—4 in analyzing 2:2. The “last days,” in our interpretation, included the first century as 
well as the twentieth century (I started my preaching ministry in January 1951). 122 For many believers, today, 
the “last days” also include the twenty-first century. In my early training, we divided the time periods into three 
periods—Patriarchal, Mosaic, and Christian. We assumed that the phrase “last days” applied to the Christian 
age and continues to the supposed “end of time,” which we called the end of this world. Many Christians in this 
same fellowship as well as many other fellowships still maintain that Christians are, at the present time, still 
living in the “last days.” 

A close scrutiny of Isaiah reveals that he is writing about the final days of Israel’s demise. Isaiah writes 
about the events that would occur during the final days of Israel prestige, or power, which power Daniel spoke 
of as coming to an end (Daniel 12:7). One of the ways that God’s people know that the kingdom came into 
existence in the first century is that the kingdom would be established during the “last days,” or the final days of 
Israel’s power. Don Preston, author and minister, correctly states: “The last days would already be in existence 
when the kingdom would be established.” 123 Isaiah foretold the coming of the Messiah and the establishment of 
His messianic kingdom during the final days of the kingdom of Judah. Listen to him as he pens his futuristic 
words: 


In the last days the mountain of the Lord’s temple will be established as chief among the 
mountains; it will be raised above the hills, and all nations will stream to it. 3 Many peoples will come 
and say, “Come, let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob. He will 
teach us his ways, so that we may walk in his paths.” The law will go out from Zion, the word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem. 4 He will judge between the nations and will settle disputes for many peoples. 
They will beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks. Nation will not take 
up sword against nation, nor will they train for war anymore. (Isaiah 2:2-4) 

“In the last days” (□‘WD TP “1.083- b e 'a-lfrit' hayyd-mim') is not a prediction of the “last days” of the 
church, but rather, it refers to the last days of Israel’s existence. The Septuagint (LXX) translates the Hebrew 
text as xaii; Eoxarai; f|fi£pai; (tats eschatais hemerais, “the last days”), which the KJV translates as “the last 
days.” In Chapter 2, Isaiah speaks of God judging Israel, which judgment ultimately took place in AD 70. In 
order for us to observe the impact of 2:2-4, we should look at Isaiah’s statements in 2:9-11 and 2:19-21. It is 


121 “The church (£KKkr|oig) of the firstborn (npioTOTOKOJv) is in the Greek text £KKkr|oig ^pioTOTOKtov 
(ekklesiaprototokon, “a church of firstborn [ones]”). 

122 See Dallas Burdette, “Dallas Burdette’s Pilgrimage of Faith,” in Dallas Burdette, From Legalism to 
Freedom: A Spiritual Narrative of Liberation (Longwood, FL: Xulon Press, 2008), 1-26. 

l2 ’Don Preston, The Last Days Identified (Ardmore, OK: JaDon Productions, 2004), 25. 
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significant that Jesus alludes to and cites both of these Scriptures as having reference to Jerusalem in His day 
(see Luke 21:24; 23:28-31). Pay attention to Isaiah as he describes the reaction of men and women who face 
persecution from the Romans in the first century, which army God employed to wreak havoc upon a nation that 
rejected His Messiah: 

So man will be brought low and mankind humbled—do not forgive them. al0 Go into the rocks, 
hide in the ground from dread of the Lord and the splendor of his majesty ! "The eyes of the arrogant 
man will be humbled and the pride of men brought low; the Lord alone will be exalted in that day. 
(Isaiah 2:9-11) 

Men will flee to caves in the rocks and to holes in the ground from dread of the Lord and the splendor 
of his majesty , when he rises to shake the earth . 20 In that day men will throw away to the rodents and bats 
their idols of silver and idols of gold, which they made to worship. 2 ‘They will flee to caverns in the rocks 
and to the overhanging crags from dread of the Lord and the splendor of his majesty , when he rises to 
shake the earth . (2:19-21) 124 

Jesus, as stated above, cites Isaiah 2:19 as having fulfillment in the destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70. 
Following Luke’s report of Jesus’ reference to the end of Judaism in Luke 21, he again refers to comments by 
Jesus concerning Israel’s rejection of Him as their Messiah (Luke 23:28-30). Jesus alludes to Isaiah 2:19 on His 
way to crucifixion. Luke reports his comments and Jesus’ words: 

As they led him away, they seized Simon from Cyrene, who was on his way in from the country, 
and put the cross on him and made him carry it behind Jesus. 27 A large number of people followed 
him, including women who mourned and wailed for him. 28 Jesus turned and said to them, “Daughters 
of Jerusalem, do not weep for me; weep for yourselves and for your children. 29 For the time will 
come when you will say, ‘Blessed are the barren women, the wombs that never bore and the breasts 
that never nursed! ’ 30 Then they will say to the mountains, ‘Fall on us! ’ and to the hills, ‘Cover us! ’ ,a 
31 For if men do these things when the tree is green, what will happen when it is dry?” (Luke 23:26- 
31) 

This statement in Luke 23:30 is also a reflection from Isaiah 2:19-21. Even in Isaiah 2:9-11, which 
words relate to Israel’s final days that are commonly referred to as “the last days.” We observe that Jesus 
alludes to Isaiah 2:9-11, 19-21 in Luke 23:28-30. Also, John captures the words of Isaiah (2:19-21) in the sixth 
seal in the Book of Revelation (Revelation 6:12-17), which also depicts the overthrow of apostate Jerusalem. 
Listen to John as he pens the following description of the events transpiring during the final days of Israel’s 
political power: 

I watched as he opened the sixth seal. There was a great earthquake. The sun turned black like 
sackcloth made of goat hair, the whole moon turned blood red, 13 and the stars in the sky fell to earth, as 
late figs drop from a fig tree when shaken by a strong wind. 14 The sky receded like a scroll, rolling up, and 
every mountain and island was removed from its place. 15 Then the kings of the earth, the princes, the 
generals, the rich, the mighty, and every slave and every free man hid in caves and among the rocks of the 
mountains. 16 They called to the mountains and the rocks, “Fall on us and hide us from the face of him who 
sits on the throne and from the wrath of the Lamb! 17 For the great day of their wrath has come, and who 
can stand?” (Revelation 6:12-17) 


a Or not raise them up 

124 See also Hebrews 12:22-27. 

a Hosea 10:8; Isaiah 2:19; Revelation 6:16. 
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From Isaiah 2:2-4, we know that the Messianic kingdom would come into existence during the final 
days of Judah’s power. Not only is Isaiah 2:2 dealing with the final days, but 2:9-11 and 2:19-21 also describe 
the final days that Jesus speaks about as recorded in Matthew 24, Mark 13, and Luke 21. Chapters 2—4 of 
Isaiah are simply reiterations of God’s promise in Deuteronomy 32 concerning punishment for disobedience, 
which chapter is commonly known as the Song of Moses that is descriptive of Israel’s final downfall in AD 70. 
John, too, in his Book of Revelation, speaks of the seven last plagues, which, when finished, represented the 
final overthrow of Judaism. What John writes about is parallel to Daniel 12. John portrays the event of Judah’s 
downfall this way: 

I saw in heaven another great and marvelous sign: seven angels with the seven last plagues 125 — 
last, because with them God’s wrath is completed . 2 And I saw what looked like a sea of glass mixed 
with fire and, standing beside the sea, those who had been victorious over the beast and his image and 
over the number of his name. They held harps given them by God 3 and sang the song of Moses 
[Deuteronomy 32] the servant of God and the song of the Lamb : “Great and marvelous are your 
deeds, Lord God Almighty. Just and true are your ways, King of the ages. 4 Who will not fear you, O 
Lord, and bring glory to your name? For you alone are holy. All nations will come and worship 
before you, for your righteous acts have been revealed.” (Revelation 15:1-4) 

CONCLUSION 

This study has sought to examine the Scriptures concerning the “last days” objectively. Any 
examination of Scripture must endeavor to be true to the context, not tradition. The “last days” had to do with 
the destruction of apostate Judah in AD 70, not the end of time. The “last days” is appropriately called “the time 
of the end” by Daniel (Daniel 12:4). Just a cursory reading of the prophecies in the Old Testament writings 
reveal the shaking of the old heavens and earth (Judaism) and the coming of the new heavens and a new earth 
(the church). The views set forth in this chapter as well as the three precious chapters dealing with the Book of 
Revelation go against the traditional views advocated by many Christians. As we seek to unravel the true 
meaning of the expression “last days,” we should remember the words of Luke in the Book of Acts: 

Now the Bereans were of more noble character than the Thessalonians, for they received the 
message with great eagerness and examined the Scriptures every day to see if what Paul said was 
true. (Acts 17:11) 


l25 The “seven last plagues” are reminiscent of God’s punishment against the children of Jacob, which 
Moses sets forth in the Book of Leviticus (Chapter 26), which is equivalent to Deuteronomy 32. Moses speaks 
of punishing the nation for disobedience this way: “I will punish you for your sins seven times over ” 
(Leviticus 26:18, 21, 24, 25, 27-39). “Seven plagues” are equivalent to “seven times over.” 
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The subject of “last things’ fills the hearts and minds of God’s people. Within the various communities 
of Christ, Televangelists fill the air waves with warnings about the Battle of Armageddon and the end of the 
physical universe. Some sincere believers even advocate the reinstitution of animal sacrifices and the rebuilding 
of the Temple in Jerusalem. One reason for so much confusion over this subject is failure to consult the context 
of the various Scriptures cited for proof that Jesus is yet to come and establish His kingdom. 

The Gospel of Matthew is filled with eschatology from the beginning (Chapter 3) to the end 
(Chapters 23-28). For example, Matthew introduces John the Baptist’s ministry with eschatological overtones, 
which proclamation foreshadows the destruction of Jerusalem with its Temple and with its rituals as described 
by Jesus in Matthew 24. Matthew gives commentary about John’s ministry as well as his encounter with the 
religious leaders. He reports the following: 

In those days John the Baptist came, preaching in the Desert of Judea 2 and saying, “Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is near.” 3 This is he who was spoken of through the prophet Isaiah: “A voice 
of one calling in the desert, ‘Prepare the way for the Lord, make straight paths for him’”[Isaiah 
40:3]. 4 John’s clothes were made of camel’s hair, and he had a leather belt around his waist. His food 
was locusts and wild honey. 5 People went out to him from Jerusalem and all Judea and the whole 
region of the Jordan. 6 Confessing their sins, they were baptized by him in the Jordan River. 7 But 
when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees coming to where he was baptizing, he said to 
them: “You brood of vipers! Who warned you to flee from the coming wrath? [Tfjg pe/i.oucnjc 
opyrjc, tes mellouses orges ] 8 Produce fruit in keeping with repentance. 9 And do not think you can 
say to yourselves, ‘We have Abraham as our father.’ I tell you that out of these stones God can raise 
up children for Abraham. 10 The ax is already at the root of the trees, and every tree that does not 
produce good fruit will be cut down and thrown into the fire . 11 “I baptize you with water for 
repentance. But after me will come one who is more powerful than I, whose sandals I am not fit to 
carry. He will baptize you with the Holy Spirit and with fire . 12 His winnowing fork is in his hand, 
and he will clear his threshing floor, gathering his wheat into the bam and burning up the chaff with 
unquenchable fire .” (Matthew 3:1-12) 

In the earlier years of my ministry, I, too, misapplied this warning of John the Baptist about “the coming 
wrath” as having application to the end of the physical universe that would occur at the so-called second coming 
of Christ. In spite of my sincerity, this mindset is not what John advanced. In order to understand correctly, we 
need to approach the Book of Malachi (433 BC) as well as the Book of Isaiah (739 BC) for the historical 
background for John’s reaction to the religious leaders’ turn out. Apparently, John did not recognize good 
motives with this get-together with the Pharisees and Sadducees. 
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For just a moment, we need to move back into time as we seek to understand John and his ministry. 
Seven hundred years earlier than John’s appearance, Isaiah prophesied about this one who would come to 
prepare the way for the coming of God’s Messiah. Just a little over three hundred years later than Isaiah, 
Malachi foretold the doom of the Old Covenant world of Judaism with its Temple and its sacrifices. This book 
(Malachi), too, sheds additional light on how to interpret the coming and ministry of John to Israel. Malachi 
paints a rather dismal picture of impending judgment upon Judah for its disobedience. Before this future 
destruction would come upon Judah, Malachi predicted the coming of Elijah “before that great and dreadful 
day of the Lord come” (Malachi 4:5). Malachi foretells about the coming of the Messiah this way: 

“See, I will send my messenger, who will prepare the way before me . Then suddenly the Lord 
you are seeking will come to his temple; the messenger of the covenant, whom you desire, will 

come,” says the Lord Almighty. 2 But who can endure the day of his coming? Who can stand when 
he appears? For he will be like a refiner’s fire or a launderer’s soap . 3 He will sit as a refiner and 
purifier of silver; he will purify the Levites and refine them like gold and silver. Then the Lord will 
have men who will bring offerings in righteousness, 4 and the offerings of Judah and Jerusalem will 
be acceptable to the Lord, as in days gone by, as in former years. 5 “So I will come near to you for 
judgment . I will be quick to testify against sorcerers, adulterers and perjurers, against those who 
defraud laborers of their wages, who oppress the widows and the fatherless, and deprive aliens of 
justice, but do not fear me,” says the Lord Almighty. (3:1-5) 

We cannot read the Book of Malachi without cognizance of the impeachment of the nation for its 
sorcerers, adulterers, perjurers, defrauders of wages, oppressors toward the widows and the fathertheless, 
deprivation of justice to aliens, and lack of reverence and awe toward God (3:5). This indictment reveals the 
utter degradation of the nation of Israel. This forecast of total judgment descended upon the nation with the 
destruction of its Temple in AD 70. The next chapter (4:1) also warns of impending judgment. Once more, 
listen to the words of the Holy Spirit: 

“Surely the day is coming ; it will burn like a furnace . All the arrogant and every evildoer will be 
stubble, and that day that is coming will set them on fire ,” says the Lord Almighty. “Not a root or a 
branch will be left to them. (4:1) 

“The day is coming” points to an alarming crisis coming upon Judah. Apocalyptic language is utilized to 
describe national catastrophe—“bum like a furnace” and “will set them on fire.” This description is apocalyptic. 
In other words, the writer uses graphic imaginative language in order to describe utter annihilation. 
Approximately, four hundred years earlier, Joel (835 BC) also predicted God’s judgment upon apostate Israel. 
Joel, too, speaks of approaching judgment coming upon the nation with utter devastation. 126 Yet, Joel foresees 
another verdict that is far greater than judgment—cleansing through the Atonement of Christ. In other words, he 
sees spiritual blessings poured out upon those who respond to the Good News of God’s way of salvation “in” 
and “through” Jesus. Through the action of the Holy Spirit, Joel pens the following words of blessings as well 
as words of judgment from God: 

And afterward, I will pour out my Spirit on all people. Your sons and daughters will prophesy, 
your old men will dream dreams, your young men will see visions. 29 Even on my servants, both men 
and women, I will pour out my Spirit in those days. 30 I will show wonders in the heavens and on the 
earth, blood and fire and billows of smoke . 11 The sun will be turned to darkness and the moon to 
blood before the coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord. 32 And everyone who calls on 


126 This metaphorical language about “fire” is extremely important in grasping Jesus’ prediction about 
the overthrow of the Old Covenant world of Judaism as reported by Mathew in Chapters 24 and 25. It is this 
same type of apocalyptic language that Jesus employed in His parables about the overthrow of apostate Israel. 
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the name of the Lord will be saved; for on Mount Zion and in Jerusalem there will be deliverance, as 
the Lord has said, among the survivors whom the Lord calls. (Joel 2:28-32) 

Unfortunately, many Christians read this apocalyptic language with wooden literalism. We cannot 
read Joel’s prophecy without being catapulted into a sense of transformation and urgency with the impending 
events that are forecast. Joel foretells the day that God will inflict punishment upon His rebellious people as 
well as the pouring out of His Spirit upon those who are receptive to the Gospel. This particular Day of 
Judgment is described as “the sun will be turned to darkness and the moon to blood.” This apocalyptic language 
is not to be interpreted literally. Before the “the great and dreadful day of the Lord,” God will pour out His 
Spirit upon believers. Over eight hundred years later, Peter, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, cites Joel’s 
prophecy to give biblical substance to the events transpiring before thousands on the Day of Pentecost—fifty 
days after the Resurrection of Jesus. We should give careful attention to his words: 

Then Peter stood up with the Eleven, raised his voice and addressed the crowd: “Fellow Jews and 
all of you who live in Jerusalem, let me explain this to you; listen carefully to what I say. 15 These 
men are not drunk, as you suppose. It’s only nine in the morning! 16 No, this is what was spoken by 
the prophet Joel: 17 ‘ In the last days , God says, I will pour out my Spirit on all people. Your sons and 
daughters will prophesy, your young men will see visions, your old men will dream dreams. 18 Even 
on my servants, both men and women, I will pour out my Spirit in those days, and they will prophesy. 

19 I will show wonders in the heaven above and signs on the earth below, blood and fire and billows of 
smoke . 20 The sun will be turned to darkness and the moon to blood before the coming of the great and 
glorious day of the Lord . 21 And everyone who calls on the name of the Lord will be saved.’” (Acts 
2:14-21) 

Not only did Peter cite the apocalyptic language of Joel, but Jesus also alluded to this same language as 
applicable to the destruction of Jerusalem. In fact, just a few days before His Crucifixion, He told His disciples: 

So if anyone tells you, ‘There he is, out in the desert,’ do not go out; or, ‘Here he is, in the inner 
rooms,’ do not believe it. 27 For as lightning that comes from the east is visible even in the west, so 
will be the coming of the Son of Man. 28 Wherever there is a carcass, there the vultures will gather. 29 
Immediately after the distress of those days ‘ the sun will be darkened, and the moon will not give its 
light; the stars will fall from the sky, and the heavenly bodies will be shaken .’ (Matthew 24:26-29) 

“The great and dreadful day of the Lord” (Joel 2:31) is more precisely set forth in the writings of 
Malachi. In fact, he states emphatically that Elijah—the forerunner of the Messiah—would come before ‘that 
great and dreadful day of the Lord comes” (Malachi 4:5). This Elijah is none other than John the Baptist. Jesus 
Himself addresses this issue concerning the Elijah that Malachi (3:1) foretold as having reference to John the 
Baptist. 


As John’s disciples were leaving, Jesus began to speak to the crowd about John: “What did you go 
out into the desert to see? A reed swayed by the wind? 8 If not, what did you go out to see? A man 
dressed in fine clothes? No, those who wear fine clothes are in kings’ palaces. 9 Then what did you go 
out to see? A prophet? Yes, I tell you, and more than a prophet. 10 This is the one about whom it is 
written : I will send my messenger ahead of you, who will prepare your way before you’ 
[Malachi 3:1]. 11 1 tell you the truth: Among those bom of women there has not risen anyone greater 
than John the Baptist; yet he who is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he. 12 From the 
days of John the Baptist until now, the kingdom of heaven has been forcefully advancing, and 
forceful men lay hold of it. 13 For all the Prophets and the Law prophesied until John. 14 And if you 
are willing to accept it , he is the Elijah who was to come. 15 He who has ears, let him hear. (Matthew 
11:7-15) . 
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In spite of Jesus’ statement about John being the Elijah that Malachi foretold would come, nevertheless, 
the disciples still did not “hear” the implications of what He said. Sometime later, Jesus, with His disciples, 
started on His final trip to Jerusalem for the climax of what the prophets had foretold about His Death, His 
Burial, and His Resurrection. After the transfiguration on the mountain in which Moses (1526-1406 BC) and 
Elijah (9 th century BC) talked with Him (17:1-7), Jesus made further comments about Elijah: 

As they were coming down the mountain, Jesus instructed them, “Don’t tell anyone what you have 
seen, until the Son of Man has been raised from the dead.” 10 The disciples asked him, “Why then do 
the teachers of the law say that Elijah must come first?” 11 Jesus replied, “ To be sure, Elijah comes 
and will restore all things. 12 But I tell you, Elijah has already come, and they did not recognize him , 
but have done to him everything they wished. In the same way the Son of Man is going to suffer at 
their hands.” 13 Then the disciples understood that he was talking to them about John the Baptist . 
(17:9-13) 

These citations from the Book of Matthew enable us to determine more accurately “the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord” as predicted by Joel and Malachi. Just a casual reading of the Gospels as well as the 
Epistles will assist us in determining that this judgment was not very far off from the death of John the Baptist. 
The allusion of Malachi points to the destruction of the Temple with its sacrifices in AD 70. Not only did 
Malachi represent John the Baptist as the precursor of God’s impending judgment, but we also see Isaiah 
representing John as the herald of the coming Savior: “A voice of one calling: ‘In the desert prepare the way for 
the Lord ; make straight in the wilderness a highway for our God’” (Isaiah 40:3). 

One of the great problems within the Christian community is failure to read the Scriptures in context. 
From the context of Malachi 4:1, we realize that his comments announce the coming of John the Baptist before 
Jesus’ Second Coming in judgment. The “Lord” of Isaiah 40:3 is none than the One that John, one of the 
Twelve, writes about in his prologue to his Gospel. We should pay attention to Malachi as he writes about 
Christ’s Second Coming in judgment against Israel: 

“Surely the day is coming ; it will burn like a furnace . All the arrogant and every evildoer will be 
stubble , and that day that is coming will set them on fire ,” says the Lord Almighty. “Not a root or a 
branch will be left to them.” (Malachi 4:1) 

This language of Malachi is not the language of the Incarnation, but rather it is the language of judgment 
(second coming—see Hebrews 9:28). The Book of Revelation (written before June of AD 68) 127 deals with the 
overthrow of apostate Israel, which is the climax of what Malachi had prophesied about over four hundred years 
earlier. John writes about this same judgment in the sixth chapter of his Apocalypse. Listen to him as he gives 
some information about heaven and earth in highly symbolic language as revealed in the sixth seal: 

I watched as he opened the sixth seal. There was a great earthquake. The sun turned black like 
sackcloth made of goat hair, the whole moon turned blood red, 13 and the stars in the sky fell to earth, 
as late figs drop from a fig tree when shaken by a strong wind. 14 The sky receded like a scroll, rolling 
up, and every mountain and island was removed from its place. 15 Then the kings of the earth, the 
princes, the generals, the rich, the mighty, and every slave and every free man hid in caves and 
among the rocks of the mountains. 16 They called to the mountains and the rocks, “Fall on us and hide 
us from the face of him who sits on the throne and from the wrath of the Lamb! 17 For the great day of 
their wrath has come, and who can stand'? ” (Revelation 6:12-17) 


l27 For a detained analysis of the date of the Book of Revelation, see Chapter l(pages 1-26) of this study 
0 Commentary on the Book of Revelation: An Unfolding of God’s Scheme of Redemption). 
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Jesus revealed to John the fulfillment of the prophecy of Malachi—“the great day of his wrath has 
come.” This is the same day that John the Baptist called attention to in his confrontation with the leaders of 
Israel—“who warned you to flee from the coming wrath” (Matthew 3:7). The language of John (Revelation 
6:12-17) is an epitomized version of the Olivet Discourse (Matthew 24-25). Apocalyptic language merges 
heaven and earth with frightful imagery that shocks the imagination. Apocalyptic language is a way of drawing 
attention to impending catastrophe of a nation or nations. It is about cosmic events, which language is not 
intended to be taken literally. To illustrate, once more, the use of apocalyptic language, we invite each one to 
read Isaiah’s prophecy against Babylon. Pay attention to Isaiah as he depicts God’s judgment upon this wicked 
nation: 


See, the day of the Lord is coming —a cruel day, with wrath and fierce anger— to make the land 
desolate and destroy the sinners within it. 10 The stars of heaven and their constellations will not show 
their light. The rising sun will be darkened and the moon will not give its light. n I will punish the 
world for its evil, the wicked for their sins . I will put an end to the arrogance of the haughty and will 
humble the pride of the ruthless. 12 I will make man scarcer than pure gold, more rare than the gold of 
Ophir. 1 therefore I will make the heavens tremble; and the earth will shake from its place at the 
wrath of the Lord Almighty, in the day of his burning anger . (Isaiah 13:9-13) 

Apocalyptic language of the heavens is employed to describe the desolation of the land of Babylon as a 
political power. This is the same apocalyptic language Jesus utilized in His discourse about the demise of the 
land of Judah with its Temple and with its ritual sacrifices (Matthew 24—25). “Heaven” and “earth” are not 
always employed in a literalistic sense. For instance, Isaiah addressed Judah—a rebellious nation—as heaven 
and earth. He writes: 

The vision concerning Judah and Jerusalem that Isaiah son of Amoz saw during the reigns of 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah, kings of Judah. 2 Hear, O heavens! Listen, O earth! For the 
Lord has spoken: “I reared children and brought them up, but they have rebelled against me. 3 The ox 
knows his master, the donkey his owner’s manger, but Israel does not know, my people do not 
understand .” 4 Ah, sinful nation, a people loaded with guilt, a brood of evildoers, children given to 
corruption! They have forsaken the Lord; they have spurned the Holy One of Israel and turned their 
backs on him. (Isaiah 1:1-4) 

As we approach a fresh reading of the Gospel of Matthew in conjunction with the Hebrew Scriptures, 
we need backbone in order to reread familiar texts with new lenses. 128 This study will focus on reading familiar 
texts in new ways. If we are to understand eschatology correctly, we need to transfer ourselves back to first- 
century Judaism. Without this insight, we are likely to misread Scriptures that were commonly understood 
within the time frame of their origin. Frequently, our cherished interpretations of the Scripture are often hand- 
me-down traditions that have been enshrined within our own unique Christian community for hundreds of 
years. Many believers remain blind to the true teachings of the Scriptures when new ways of reading the 
Scriptures do not conform to their inherited traditions. 


128 It is not uncommon for devout believers to react strongly against a rereading of the text, especially if 
it goes against one’s long-held traditions. An example of the kind of negative reaction that individuals might 
exhibit is found in the FOREWORD of my Biblical Preaching and Teaching: Series of Specialized Studies 
from Psalms • Revelation • Hebrews, Volume 2 (Longwood, FL: Xulon Press, 2010) by Edward Fudge (I 
mistakenly failed to list his name at the bottom of his foreword). In spite of his unenthusiastic comments about 
my thoughts on the Book of Revelation, he, in my judgment, is still one of the most insightful writers and 
promoters of unity in the twenty-first century. He is a spiritual and righteous believer. 
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The Book of Matthew unfolds God’s new agenda for His people. As stated above, the Gospel of 
Matthew opens with coming judgment upon the nation of Judah. In other words, Matthew reveals that there 
would be a great national catastrophe in which the Temple, the city of Jerusalem, and the nation of Judaism 
would suffer utter devastation. During the last week of Jesus’ life, He foretold the complete overthrow of 
apostate Israel (Matthew 24—25). Even though we encounter the negative, nevertheless, we meet the positive— 
a day of redemption. In spite of God’s rejection of Israel, we witness God’s mercy in bringing in new heavens 
and a new earth. 129 Again, the words of Malachi set forth the negative as well as the positive. Listen to the 
prophet: 


“ Surely the day is coming; it will burn like a furnace. All the arrogant and every evildoer will be 
stubble, and that day that is coming will set them on fire,” says the Lord Almighty, “Not a root or a 
branch will be left to them [negative] . 2 But for you who revere my name, the sun of righteousness 
will rise with healing in its wings [positive] . And you will go out and leap like calves released from 
the stall. (Malachi 4:1-2) 

“The sun of righteousness” is the same as “the Son of righteousness.” For those who accept His 
Messiahship, they will experience the blessings of the new age. Jeremiah (627 BC) also spoke of the coming 
One that Malachi predicted. Once more, we should pay careful attention to Jeremiah’s optimistic prediction: 

“The days are coming,” declares the Lord, “when I will raise up to David a righteous Branch, a 
King who will reign wisely and do what is just and right in the land. 6 In his days Judah will be saved 
and Israel will live in safety. This is the name by which he will be called: The Lord Our 
Righteousness .” (Jeremiah 23:5-6) 

Lour hundred years intervened between the time of Malachi and John the Baptist. Lrom the Books of 
Maccabees and the writings of Josephus, we witness a period of great activity. During this period, we do not 
read about any Divine oracle from God. Apparently, during this period, synagogues were established and the 
Law of Moses, the prophets, and the Psalms (writings) were disseminated. About the middle of this four 
hundred year period, we witness the beginning of the Pharisees as well as the Sadducees. 130 Both groups 
professed to be expounders of the Holy Scriptures. The Pharisees, on the one hand, were heavily engaged in 
formalism, but the Sadducees, on the other hand, were skeptics. 

The practice of true religion had sunk to its lowest ebb tide. At the end of the four hundred year period, 
God, once more, sent a prophet to prepare a way for the coming Messiah as foretold by Isaiah and Malachi. The 
Elijah whom Malachi prophesied would come appeared on the scene. He began his ministry by announcing the 
kingdom predicted by the prophets: “ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is near ” (Matthew 3:2). The One whom 
John came to announce and prepare the way also began His ministry with the same message: “ Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is near ” (4:17). 

Before we examine further the eschatological sayings in the Gospel of Matthew, I believe it would be 
helpful to observe two prophetic statements about the rise and fall of many in Israel. With the birth of Jesus, 
Luke, a co-laborer with Paul in the ministry, tells about one named Simeon who was righteous and devout. 
Luke relates the following informative narrative about Jesus: 

Now there was a man in Jerusalem called Simeon, who was righteous and devout. He was waiting 
for the consolation of Israel , and the Holy Spirit was upon him. 26 It had been revealed to him by the 
Holy Spirit that he would not die before he had seen the Lord’s Christ. 27 Moved by the Spirit, he 


129 Lor a detained study of the new heavens and the new earth, see Chapter 3 of this study). . 

130 Lor an in-depth study of the origin of the Pharisees, see Dallas Burdette, “Political Power of the 
Pharisees,” in Dallas Burdette, Old Texts Through New Eyes: Reexamination of Misunderstood Scriptures 
(Longwood, PL: Xulon Press, 2009), 78-92. 
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went into the temple courts. When the parents brought in the child Jesus to do for him what the 
custom of the Law required, 28 Simeon took him in his arms and praised God, saying: ^“ Sovereign 
Lord, as you have promised, you now dismiss your servant in peace. 30 For my eyes have seen your 
salvation, 31 which you have prepared in the sight of all people, 32 a light for revelation to the 
Gentiles and for glory to your people Israel .” 3l The child’s father and mother marveled at what was 
said about him. 34 Then Simeon blessed them and said to Mary, his mother: “ This child is destined to 
cause the falling and rising of many in Israel, and to be a sign that will be spoken against , 35 so that 
the thoughts of many hearts will be revealed. And a sword will pierce your own soul too.” (Luke 
2:25-35) 

In this pericope (unit), we see the “falling” (negative) and the “rising” (positive) aspects of Jesus’ 
ministry to the nation of Israel. Just a casual reading of the Book of Matthew discloses conflict between Jesus 
and the religious leaders. Following this incident, Luke immediately reports another happening that is filled 
with the positive accomplishment of Jesus’ coming into the world. Anna, the prophetess, speaks to Joseph and 
Mary about the child Jesus: 

There was also a prophetess, Anna, the daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe of Asher. She was very 
old; she had lived with her husband seven years after her marriage, 37 and then was a widow until she 
was eighty-four. She never left the temple but worshiped night and day, fasting and praying. 38 
Coming up to them at that very moment, she gave thanks to God and spoke about the child to all who 
were looking forward to the redemption of Jerusalem . 39 When Joseph and Mary had done everything 
required by the Law of the Lord, they returned to Galilee to their own town of Nazareth. 40 And the 
child grew and became strong; he was filled with wisdom, and the grace of God was upon him. (2:36- 
40) 

These two events set the stage for a greater understanding of Jesus’ ministry in the nation of Judah. John 
the Baptist is identified as the wilderness-herald of Isaiah as well as the Elijah of Malachi. Both of these men 
were zealous reformers. Elijah had his Ahab (868-854 BC) and John the Baptist had his Herod (Antipas, 1 BC - 
AD 39). 131 When John appeared on the scene, the Jews were looking for the prophet Elijah to reappear as well 
as “the prophet” that Moses foretold would come (Deuteronomy 18:15). The Jews of the first century expected 
the literal Elijah of Ahab’s day to appear bodily. The one whom Malachi foretold would come would be one 
who would come in the spirit and power of Elijah. Luke gives testimony concerning this fact to Zechariah 
(John’s father). Luke reports the following encounter with the angel’s remarks: 

And he [John] will go on before the Lord, in the spirit and power of Elijah , to turn the hearts of the 
fathers to their children and the disobedient to the wisdom of the righteous—to make ready a people 
prepared for the Lord. (Luke 1:17) 

When John the Baptist appeared on the scene, the people immediately thought of the Elijah of Malachi 
(Malachi 4:5) as well as the prophet spoken of by Moses (Deuteronomy 18:15). We are indebted to John, one of 
the Twelve, about questions presented to him by the priests and Levites sent by the Jews concerning his (John 
the Baptist) identity. Listen to the apostle John as he records this interchange between John the Baptist and his 
questioners: 


131 Scholars generally assign 4 BC as the death of Herod the Great. Kurt Simmons points out that 4 BC 
does not fit the comments of Luke concerning the age of Jesus when He began His ministry (Luke 3:1). For a 
detailed study of the date of Christ’s birth, see Kurt Simmons, “Dating the Birth of Christ and Death of Herod 
the Great,” in Kurt Simmons, Adumbrations: The Kingdom & Coming of Christ in the Book of Daniel (Canada: 
Bimillennial Preterist Association, 2009), 345-366. 
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Now this was John’s testimony when the Jews of Jerusalem sent priests and Levites to ask him 
who he was. 20 He did not fail to confess, but confessed freely, “I am not the Christ.” 21 They asked 
him, “Then who are you? Are you Elijah?” He said, “I am not.” “Are you the Prophet?” He answered, 
“No.” 22 Finally they said, “Who are you? Give us an answer to take back to those who sent us . What 
do you say about yourself?” 23 John replied in the words of Isaiah the prophet, “I am the voice of one 
calling in the desert, ‘Make straight the way for the Lord.’” 24 Now some Pharisees who had been 
sent 25 questioned him, “Why then do you baptize if you are not the Christ, nor Elijah, nor the 
Prophet?” 26 “I baptize with water,” John replied, “but among you stands one you do not know. 27 He 
is the one who comes after me, the thongs of whose sandals I am not worthy to untie.” 28 This all 
happened at Bethany on the other side of the Jordan, where John was baptizing. (John 1:19-28) 

Some read the Malachi narrative with a wooden literalness. This denial by John indicates that the 
prophecy about the coming of Elijah is to be interpreted in a spiritual sense. He is the one that would appear 
before that “dreadful day of the Lord comes” (Malachi 4:5). Remember, as stated above, that Jesus dealt with 
misunderstanding of Malachi’s Elijah (see Matthew 11:7-15 and 17:9-13). Today, the modern Jew is still 
looking for the Elijah to come. For one to postulate a future Elijah is to deny the Holy Spirit’s intent in 
Malachi’s prophecy as well as Jesus’ explanation of Malachi’s prophecy. John’s mission was to prepare a 
people for the Lord’s coming. John, one of the Apostles, gives the following comments about John the Baptist: 
“He came as a witness to testify concerning that light, so that through him all men might believe” (John 1:7). 

Both Malachi and John the Baptist speak of the “second coming” of the Lord Jesus. Malachi describes 
“the day of his coming” (AD 70) as “a refiner’s fire or a launderer’s soap” (Malachi 3:2). On the other hand, 
John the Baptist describes “the coming wrath” as a baptism of “fire” with “his winnowing fork in his hand” 
(Matthew 3:11). John the Baptist came announcing the coming Christ as well as the coming judgment upon 
Judah. He warns both the Pharisees and the Sadducees to “flee from the coming wrath” (3:7). He issues the 
ultimate judgment upon the nation: “burning up the chaff with unquenchable fire” (3:12), which judgment took 
place in the destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70. John’s phraseology speaks of wrath that is not simply future, but 
wrath that is impending —“the coming wrath” (rfjq pa/i.cmcnic opyrjc, tes me/louses orges). According to John, 
“The ax is already at the root of the trees” (3:10). 

With John’s denunciation of the religious leaders, we hear words of judgment upon the existing 
generation, that is to say, upon the men and women to whom he brought the message of redemption “in” and 
“through” Jesus the Lamb of God (see John 1:32-36). John the Baptist sets the stage for Jesus’ later 
denunciation of Judah for its rejection of Him as God’s Messiah. In Jesus’ Olivet Discourse, He issues this 
caveat (warning): 

I tell you the truth, this generation [f| y£V£&, he genea ] will certainly not pass away until all these 
things have happened. 35 Heaven and earth [the old covenant world of Judaism] will pass away, but 
my words will never pass away. (Matthew 24:34-35) 

With the imprisonment of John the Baptist, this action of Herod Antipas begins a new departure in the 
ministry of our Lord Jesus. Matthew begins his Gospel with both John’s and Jesus’ call to repentance with the 
announcement of the “kingdom of heaven” (3:2 and 4:17). Both announced that the kingdom of heaven has 
come near (qyyiKEV, engiken, “at hand,” KJV). When Jesus called His Twelve, He also instructed them to 
broadcast that the “kingdom of heaven is near” (10:7). Toward the close of Christ’s earthly ministry, He 
foretold the destruction of Jerusalem with apocalyptic language (Luke 21). In this chapter. He discloses the 
trampling of the Holy City by the Gentiles, which period extended over a time-frame of forty-two months 
(21:20-31; Revelation 11:2). What catches the eye is Jesus’ statement about the kingdom being near with the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Listen to Luke as he writes: 

Then let those who are in Judea flee to the mountains, let those in the city get out, and let those in 
the country not enter the city. 22 For this is the time of punishment in fulfillment of all that has been 
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written. 23 How dreadful it will be in those days for pregnant women and nursing mothers! There will 
be great distress in the land and wrath against this people . 24 They will fall by the sword and will be 
taken as prisoners to all the nations. Jerusalem will be trampled on by the Gentiles until the times of 
the Gentiles are fulfilled . 25 “There will be signs in the sun, moon and stars. On the earth, nations will 
be in anguish and perplexity at the roaring and tossing of the sea. 2,1 Men will faint from terror. 
apprehensive of what is coming on the world, for the heavenly bodies will be shaken . 27 At that time 
they will see the Son of Man coming in a cloud with power and great glory. 28 When these things 
begin to take place, stand up and lift up your heads, because your redemption is drawing near.” 29 He 
told them this parable: “Look at the fig tree and all the trees. 30 When they sprout leaves, you can see 
for yourselves and know that summer is near. 31 Even so, when you see these things happening, you 
know that the kingdom of God is near . (Luke 21:21-31) 

This statement of Jesus about the presence of the kingdom rejects the notion that the kingdom came on 
the Day of Pentecost. Both John the Baptist and Jesus announced what Daniel foretold in his prophecies 
concerning the coming of the kingdom (Daniel 2). Even though the consummation was near, nevertheless, it did 
not take place during Jesus’ earthly ministry. The kingdom came in its fullness about thirty-seven years after 
His Death . As a result of the nation of Judah rejecting God’s mercy, Jesus forewarned about God’s impending 
judgment. For instance, Jesus rebuked unrepentant cities for their negative response. Matthew gives his 
introductory comments and then he gives Jesus’ reaction to their dismissal of Him: 

Then Jesus began to denounce the cities in which most of his miracles had been performed, 
because they did not repent. 21 “Woe to you, Korazin! Woe to you, Bethsaida! If the miracles that 
were performed in you had been performed in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented long ago in 
sackcloth and ashes. 22 But I tell you, it will be more bearable for Tyre and Sidon on the day of 
judgment than for you . 23 And you, Capernaum, will you be lifted up to the skies? No, you will go 
down to the depths. If the miracles that were performed in you had been performed in Sodom, it 
would have remained to this day. 24 But I tell you that it will be more bearable for Sodom on the day 
of judgment than for you .” (Matthew 11:20-24) 

This eschatological “day of judgment” is developed in great detail in Matthew 24—25, which day is 
none other than AD 70. In spite of the miraculous in the ministry of Jesus, we still observe the Pharisees and the 
teachers of the Law refusing to accept what they had seen. Once again, we see Jesus warning them about God’s 
impending judgment upon that “generation.” We should pay careful attention once more to Matthew as he 
unfolds Jesus’ castigation of the people then living: 

Then some of the Pharisees and teachers of the law said to him, “Teacher, we want to see a 
miraculous sign from you.” 39 He answered, “A wicked and adulterous generation asks for a 
miraculous sign! But none will be given it except the sign of the prophet Jonah. 40 For as Jonah was 
three days and three nights in the belly of a huge fish, so the Son of Man will be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth. 41 The men of Nineveh will stand up at the judgment (&v Tfj Kpioai. en 
te krisei, in the judgment) with this generation (rrjc ysvsaq T</f)Tr|c, tes geneas tautes) and condemn 
it; for they repented at the preaching of Jonah, and now one greater than Jonah is here. 42 The Queen 
of the South will rise at the judgment with this generation and condemn it; for she came from the ends 
of the earth to listen to Solomon’s wisdom, and now one greater than Solomon is here. 43 “When an 
evil spirit comes out of a man, it goes through arid places seeking rest and does not find it. 44 Then it 
says, ‘I will return to the house I left.’ When it arrives, it finds the house unoccupied, swept clean and 
put in order. 45 Then it goes and takes with it seven other spirits more wicked than itself, and they go 
in and live there. And the final condition of that man is worse than the first. That is how it will be 
with this wicked generation .” (12:38-45) 
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“This generation” is critical to a proper understanding of the “last days” of the old covenant world of 
Judaism. 132 “The judgment” would take place in the then existing generation. Before we present an overview of 
the eschatological overview (Chapter 8 of this study—“Eschatological Sayings in the Gospel of Matthew: 
Approaching Crisis in Israel”) of Matthew’s Gospel, we need to do an examination of the structural analysis of 
this Gospel (Chapter 7). The outline will assist us in a correct interpretation of the whole of Matthew’s book. 
Once more, the chapter following this review (structural analysis) will look at the eschatological sayings in the 
Gospel of Matthew, which study is a general idea of the entire book. Subsequent to this summing up, we will 
then scrutinize Chapters 24 and 25 as a separate study. Chapters 7 and 8 of this study will deal with the 
overthrow of Jerusalem along with the condemnation of the religious leaders for their rejection of Jesus and His 
disciples. In Chapter 8, we will demonstrate that the context of Matthew 24—25 do not allow for a break in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew. These two chapters constitute one seam or one line of stitching. Finally, the 
next chapter (Chapter 6) in this series will examine the Second Coming of Christ, which coming occurred in 
AD 70. 


l32 For a detained study of the last days, see Chapter 4 of this study ( Commentary on the Book of 
Revelation: An Unfolding of God’s Scheme of Redemption). 
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(Past or Future? 


The understanding of a text involves the correct mental perception of a text’s meaning. Another way 
of saying this is that understanding involves a correct grasp of the pattern of meaning willed by the 
author. Since there is a single meaning that the author willed, each individual who understands this 
meaning will have the same mental grasp of the author’s pattern of meaning. Some understandings 
may be more complete than others because of a greater perception of the various implications 
involved, but, if an understanding is correct, it must have the same mental grasp of the author’s 
meaning as any other understanding. 133 

Christian book stores are loaded with books on prophecy that expect the return of Christ any day. The 
future so-called “Second Coming” is on the lips of many sincere Christians. Countless Christians are still 
waiting for the Second Advent of Christ. Unfortunately, numerous followers of Jesus do not associate His 
coming with His judgment-coming upon those who pierced Him (Matthew 26:63-64), which judgment-coming 
is God’s wrath against Israel for its rejection of His Messiah. 1 ’ 4 The Second Coming is connected with the 
destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70, not the end of this physical universe. This Second Advent is set forth in 
Matthew 24 and 25 in graphic details with apocalyptic language. The Book of Revelation is an enlargement 
scenario of Jesus’ Olivet Discourse. This book (Revelation) is about His coming in judgment against apostate 
Judaism. 

The traditional reading of Matthew 24—25 confirms the long-established focus upon the signs of the 
times as read in the newspapers on a daily basis, so it seems. This in-depth study on the Second Coming is 
designed to analyze the consensus of many Christians today. The Second Coming is generally linked with the 
so-called “rapture,” which event occurs at the end of the world according to many saints. The expression 
Second Coming does not appear in the New Testament writings, even though it does mention His appearance 
and return as a “second time” in Hebrews 10:28, which coming is identified by the author of Hebrews as 
occurring in the final downfall of apostate Judaism in AD 70. The following is the author’s comments about the 
“new Jerusalem” and the dissolution of the “old Jerusalem: 

And let us consider how we may spur one another on toward love and good deeds. 25 Let us not 
give up meeting together, as some are in the habit of doing, but let us encourage one another—and all 
the more as you see the Day approaching. 26 If we deliberately keep on sinning after we have 


133 Robert H. Stein, A Basic Guide to Interpreting the Bible: Playing by the Rules (Grand Rapids: Baker 
Books, 1994), 49. Robert H. Stein was senior professor of New Testament interpretation at Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. He previously taught at Bethel Seminary. A world-renowned scholar of the Synoptic 
Gospels, he is the author of several books, including Jesus the Messiah , Mark in the Baker Exegetical 
Commentary on the New Testament series, and Luke in the New American Commentary series. 

134 See Chapter 5 (“The Coming Wrath of God”) for a detailed explanation of this judgment. 
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received the knowledge of the truth, no sacrifice for sins is left, 27 but only a fearful expectation of 
judgment and of raging fire that will consume the enemies of God . 28 Anyone who rejected the law of 
Moses died without mercy on the testimony of two or three witnesses. 29 How much more severely do 
you think a man deserves to be punished who has trampled the Son of God under foot, who has 
treated as an unholy thing the blood of the covenant that sanctified him, and who has insulted the 
Spirit of grace ? (Hebrews 10:24-29) 

The Book of Hebrews sets forth the coming of the new heaven and the new earth (God’s spiritual 
kingdom foretold by Daniel) and the passing away of the old covenant world of Judaism. The author writes: 
“By calling this covenant “new,” he has made the first one obsolete; and what is obsolete and aging will soon 
disappear ” (8:13). Once more, the Book of Revelation discloses this particular coming in judgment against 
apostate Israel, which was “obsolete” and would “soon disappear.” Regrettably, scores of God’s people often 
read the Scripture with the spectacles of their inherited traditions from their church fathers. As believers, we 
need to learn how to reread the Scriptures with open eyes. Robert Stein (Professor of New Testament at Bethel 
Theological Seminary) is on target when he writes: “To understand the divine meaning of Scripture, then, is to 
understand the conscious meaning of God’s inspired servants who wrote them.” 135 We need to focus on the 
various contexts as we seek to arrive at a clearer understanding of this critical issue among so many believers. 

This is especially true as we seek to unravel Jesus’ teachings as found in Matthew 24 and 25, which 
Scriptures are frequently read without consulting the framework behind these two chapters. This failure to 
check the immediate background of this discourse is prevalent among many devout saints. In addition to the 
Book of Matthew, there are numerous statements taken from other New Testament writings that are also 
wrenched from their environment in order to uphold the prevalent views about Christ’s return as yet to take 
place. It is not uncommon for God’s people to talk about the “soon” return of our Lord. 

One of the problems that believers face in their search for meaning is a failure to interpret Scriptures 
within its immediate context (verses preceding and following), the remote context (the book itself), or the 
larger context (other books dealing with the same subject). The current belief about the “before long” return of 
the Lord centers on Scriptures cited from the Book of Matthew, as well as numerous other books, which 
statements are yanked from their context and utilized as proof texts to substantiate the contemporary teachings 
among many Bible prophecy teachers. This study is not intended to question the integrity of those who 
advance views that are not in harmony with the whole of Scripture. We should be thankful that God has 
not made absolute perfection in knowledge of His Word a condition of salvation, if so, no one could be 
saved. My objective in this investigation is to assist God’s people in a greater understanding and appreciation 
for what God has accomplished for us in His scheme of redemption. 

ESCHATOLOGICAL JUDGMENT 
AGAINST THE OLD COVENANT WORLD OF JUDAH 

MATTHEW 24—25 

The eschatological judgment against Judah is described with apocalyptic imagery concerning His 
Second Coming, which coming signals the final overthrow of the nation that rejected God’s Christ. Matthew 24 
is on the lips of every Christian as he or she contemplates the so-called “last days.” For many Christians, the 
phrase last days is interpreted as the end of the world. 136 It is not uncommon for Christians to cite Jesus’ 
comments about “wars and rumors of wars” to suggest that the modem events of “wars and minors of wars” 
signal the end of the Christian age. On the other hand, there are lots of believers who construe Matthew 24:1-35 


135 Ibid„ 28. 

136 See Dallas Burdette, “Last Days in the Old and New Testaments,” in this volume for a detailed study 
of this frequently misunderstood subject. 
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as describing the destruction of Jerusalem, but, on the other hand, they will take 24:36-51 as picturing the end of 
the world. Just a casual reading of Chapter 24 reveals that there is not a break between verses 35 and 36. 

In fact, Matthew 24:36 through Matthew 25:1-46 is a single unit dealing with the punishment of those 
who refused to accept Jesus as the Lord’s Messiah as well as the destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70, which 
teaching is a continuation of His discourse concerning the end of the Old Covenant world of Judaism in 24:1- 
35. In order to interpret Matthew 24 and 25 correctly, we should read Matthew 23 as the backdrop for the 
following two chapters. In spite of the traditional approach to Matthew 24, there are other Christians who 
understand the whole of Matthew 24 and 25 as depicting the closing stages of the Jewish age as culminating in 
the annihilation of Jerusalem, not the final return of our Lord Jesus as taught by various dedicated Christians. 
One should read the entirety of Matthew 23 in order to see the force of Matthew 24—25. In order to set the tone 
for the beginning of Matthew 24, we need to read the following from Matthew 23: 

Woe to you [bpiv, hymin, teachers of the law and Pharisees, you hypocrites! You build tombs for 
the prophets and decorate the graves of the righteous. 30 And you say, ‘If we had lived in the days of 
our forefathers, we would not have taken part with them in shedding the blood of the prophets.’ 31 So 
you testify against yourselves that you are the descendants of those who murdered the prophets. 32 
Fill up, then, the measure of the sin of your forefathers! 33 You snakes ! You brood of vipers! How 
will you escape being condemned to hell [rfj<; KpioEwc njc y«:vvr|C, tes kriseds tes geennes, “the 
judgment of gehenna”]? 34 Therefore I am sending you prophets and wise men and teachers. Some of 
them you will kill and crucify; others you will flog in your synagogues and pursue from town to 
town. 35 And so upon you will come all the righteous blood that has been shed on earth, from the 
blood of righteous Abel to the blood of Zechariah son of Berekiah, whom you murdered between the 
temple and the altar. 36 1 tell you the truth , all this will come upon this generation [yavabv Tanrr|V, 
genean tauten]. 37 O Jerusalem, Jerusalem , you who kill the prophets and stone those sent to you, 
how often I have longed to gather your children together, as a hen gathers her chicks under her wings, 
but you were not willing. 38 Look , your house is left to you desolate . 39 For I tell you , you will not see 
me again until you say, ‘Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord.’” (Matthew 23:29-39) 

Jesus spoke directly to the “teachers of the law and Pharisees.” Over and over again, He used the plural 
pronoun “you” to identify the ones He addressed. Toward the end of this castigation of the religious leaders, He 
informed them that upon their generation (“this generation”) that their house would be left “desolate,” which 
meant that the power of the holy people would be completely obliterated. Finally, He addresses those living that 
they would “see” him coming in judgment against them (Second Coming). The expression “condemned to hell” 
conveys to the modem mind a lake of fire in which people will be cast at the so-called final judgment of the 
world (Koopoig, kosmos ). This judgment that Jesus addresses had to do with God’s fiery judgment of wrath 
against apostate Israel, which is the same judgment presented by John the Baptist as recorded in Matthew 3:7- 
12. The following is Matthew’s account of John’s confrontation with the religious leaders: 

But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees coming to where he was baptizing, he said 
to them: “You brood of vipers! Who warned you to flee from the coming wrath [rrjq pa/./.oi)<Tr|c 
opyfjc, tes me/louses orges, “the about to come wrath”]? 8 Produce fruit in keeping with repentance. 9 
And do not think you can say to yourselves, ‘We have Abraham as our father.’ I tell you that out of 
these stones God can raise up children for Abraham. 10 The ax is already at the root of the trees , and 
every tree that does not produce good fruit will be cut down and thrown into the fire . 11 “I baptize you 
with water for repentance. But after me will come one who is more powerful than I, whose sandals I 
am not fit to carry. He will baptize you with the Holy Spirit and with fire . 12 His winnowing fork is in 
his hand, and he will clear his threshing floor, gathering his wheat into the barn and burning up the 
chaff with unquenchable fire .” (3:7-12) 
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After Jesus rebukes the religious leaders and pronounces judgment upon that generation, immediately 
the disciples wanted to know when these things would occur. Again, Matthew gives us pivotal information in 
order to interpret the events just transcribed by him. We need to listen in on this conversation between Jesus and 
His disciples: 

Jesus left the temple and was walking away when his disciples came up to him to call his attention 
to its buildings. 2 “Do you see all these things?” he asked. “I tell you the truth, not one stone here will 
be left on another; every one will be thrown down .” 3 As Jesus was sitting on the Mount of Olives, the 
disciples came to him privately. “Tell us,” they said, “ when will this happen , and what will be the 
sign of your coming [ r£ to mipaiov rrjc arjc ^opoixriac. ti to semeion tes ses parousias ] and of the 
end of the age [oi)VT£k£iag roi) aioivoc, synteleias tou aidnos, “of the completion of the age”]?” 
(Matthew 24:1-3) 

Matthew 23 foretold what would happen to that generation for its rejection of Jesus as the Messiah. 
After His denunciation of the religious leaders, His disciples wanted to know when this would happen. Jesus 
then called attention to the Temple and said, “not one stone here will be left on another; everyone will be 
thrown down.” The disciples wanted to know (1) “when will this happen?,” (2) “what will be the sign of your 
coming?,” and (3) “the end of the age?” Following these questions, the rest of Matthew 24 and 25 unravels the 
mystery for the disciples. Jesus did not address the end of the physical universe, but rather the end of Judaism. 
Gary DeMar (an American writer, lecturer, and president of American Vision) is on target when he draws 
attention to Matthew 23 as the backdrop to Matthew 24. He writes: 

Like all of Scripture, Matthew 24 cannot be understood fully without surveying its context which 
flows from chapter 23. Keep in mind that in the original manuscripts of the Bible, there are no 
chapter and verse divisions. In the Greek text, chapter 24 follows immediately after chapter 23. 
Furthermore, the prophetic words Jesus spoke in chapter 24 are directly related to the events 
described in chapter 23. The disciples had just heard Jesus pronounce “woes” on the scribes and 
Pharisees who “have seated themselves in the chair of Moses” (23:13, 14, 15, 16, 23, 25, 27, 29). 
Jesus ended with this bombshell: “Behold your house is being left to you desolate!” (Matt. 23:38). 
Chapter 24 begins with, “Jesus came out from the temple and was going away when His disciples 
came up to point out the temple building to Him” (24:1). So then, the “house” that would be left 
“desolate” was the first-century temple that had been rebuilt under the direction of Herod the Great. 

The disciples were obviously shocked. That’s why they asked Jesus, “When will these things happen 
and what will be the sign of Your coming, and the end of the age?” (24:3). The disciples equated the 
destruction of the temple with the coming of Jesus and the end of the age. 137 

There are few elements in the Bible that present more problems for Christians than the eschatological 
passages in Matthew, Mark, Luke, Revelation, and the writings of Paul. The graphic language employed by 
Jesus is frequently applied literally by many interpreters, and, as a result of wooden literalness, many wild and 
bizarre interpretations are concocted to uphold the so-called “rapture” interpretation and the rebuilding of the 
temple in Jerusalem. In addition, some Christians even advance a literal 1000 year reign of Christ on earth. One 
objective in this in-depth study is to help each of us not to strain and stretch the text beyond the original intent 
of Jesus’ intended meaning. We become disloyal interpreters whenever we depart from the original and natural 
meaning of the text. Every interpreter, as much as possible, must be conscious of his or her perception in 
approaching the text and not allow one’s preconceived expectations to guide the questions that he or she might 
ask. This is more easily said than done! Brian L Martin’s (General Editor of Fulfilled Magazine) comments 
help to put the Olivet Discourse in proper perspective: 


137 Gary DeMar, Is Jesus Coming Soon? (Powder Springs, GA: American Vision, 1999, 2006), 20-21. 
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In Jesus’ Olivet Discourse (Matt 24-25; Mark 13; Luke 21), He lumped the destruction of the temple 
together with His Second Coming, and then summed things up by stating, “Assuredly, I say to you, this 
generation will by no means pass away till all these things take place” (Matt 24:34). The temple’s 
destruction in AD 70 is an undisputed fact, and fits within the “this generation” timeframe of Jesus’ 
prophesy. But if Christ has not yet returned, we have a problem because the events prophesied to occur 
within the span of a generation are now stretched across nearly two millennia. 138 

Before we embark upon an analysis of Matthew 24, I would like to call attention to the fact that God is 
in control, not men and women. Jesus, in this Olivet Discourse, asserts that God controls the direction of 
history. He called His disciples to be patient and to proclaim His Good News of salvation by grace through faith 
in Himself. Matthew records Jesus’ words: “And this gospel of the kingdom will be preached in the whole 
world [xfj oiKonpsvp, te oikoumene, “the inhabited earth”] as a testimony to all nations, and then the end [tote 
ijrfa to te/.oc, tote hexei to telos , “then the end will come”] will come ” (Matthew 24:14). As we reflect upon 
the “nearing end” of apostate Jerusalem, we cannot help but let our minds flash back upon the righteousness of 
God in His determination to bring about the punishment of those who rejected His Son Jesus as His anointed 
One. It is in this vein that Paul reflects upon Matthew 24 when he writes to the Thessalonians: 

Therefore, among God’s churches we boast about your perseverance and faith in all the 
persecutions and trials you are enduring. 5 All this is evidence that God’s judgment is right, and as a 
result you will be counted worthy of the kingdom of God, for which you are suffering . 6 God is just: 

He will pay back trouble to those who trouble you 7 and give relief to you who are troubled, and to us 
as well. This will happen when the Lord Jesus is revealed from heaven in blazing fire with his 
powerful angels . 8 He will punish those who do not know God and do not obey the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus. 9 They will be punished with everlasting destruction and shut out from the presence of the Lord 
and from the majesty of his power 10 on the day he comes to be glorified in his holy people and to be 
marveled at among all those who have believed. This includes you, because you believed our 
testimony to you. (2 Thessalonians 1:4-10) 

God’s judgment for Judah was just around the corner. Since the Jewish nation, as a whole, rejected the 
“righteousness of God” made available “through” His Son Jesus. Paul writes with passion as he contemplates 
Israel’s rejection of God’s righteousness. Listen to Paul as he unfolds his heart: 

Brothers, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for the Israelites is that they may be saved. 2 For I 
can testify about them that they are zealous for God, but their zeal is not based on knowledge. 3 Since 
they did not know the righteousness that comes from God and sought to establish their own, they did 
not submit to God’s righteousness. 4 Christ is the end of the law so that there may be righteousness for 
everyone who believes. (Romans 10:1-4) 

God determined to obliterate the Jewish nation with its Temple and to bring in “a new heaven and a new 
earth” (Revelation 21:1), which is none other than God’s new community of believers. 139 This nation fought 
against Christ and His messengers. This negative response and denunciation of His messengers is what the 
Parable of the Sheep and Goats is all about (Matthew 25:31-46). This parable is not about God’s sentence at the 
end of the world, but rather, this verdict is about God’s punishment of Judah for its rejection of Jesus and His 


1 l8 Brian L. Martin, “Dealing with the Time Texts,” Fulfilled Magazine Volume 7, Issue 1 (Spring 2012): 
16. See also Brain L. Martin, Behind the Veil of Moses: Piecing Together the Mystery of the Second Coming 
(Longwood, FL: Xulon Press, 2009). 

139 See Dallas Burdette, “A New Heaven and a New Earth,” in this volume for an in-depth study of this 
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disciples. This display of the righteousness of God in Matthew 24 is the same righteous decree that Paul also 
develops in his Roman Epistle concerning God’s upright righteous anger against sinful behavior. 

Out of this eschatological message of Jesus in Matthew 24—25, we come away with awareness that 
ethical behavior is “part and parcel” of the message of the Gospel. In addition to right conduct, we must “obey 
the gospel,” which obedience is associated with the acceptance of Jesus as God’s Anointed One for the 
salvation of humanity. In our acceptance of Jesus as the Messiah, this receiving also demands moral conduct 
that will uphold the Gospel. The Jews, as a whole, rejected Christ’s Death, Burial, and Resurrection. Yet, many 
of the Christians in Rome had acknowledged this teaching, but, at the same time, failed to live holy lives. Listen 
to Paul as he reminds those who had been buried and resurrected with the Lord Jesus in baptism: 

But thanks be to God that, though you used to be slaves to sin, you wholeheartedly obeyed the 
form of teaching to which you were entrusted. 18 You have been set free from sin and have become 
slaves to righteousness. (Romans 6:17-18) 

As we examine Matthew 24—25, we quickly discover that Israel paved the way for her own destruction 
in Jerusalem in AD 70. She had relentlessly persecuted God’s messengers and His people as a whole, especially 
His prophets and His disciples. The Book of Acts is an account of the persecutions that Jesus warned His 
disciples about before it happened. We should pay attention to Jesus’ prophecy concerning persecution of His 
followers, which harassment and hounding was instigated by the Jewish leaders: 

Be on your guard against men; they will hand you over to the local councils and flog you in their 
synagogues . 18 On my account you will be brought before governors and kings as witnesses to them 
and to the Gentiles. 19 But when they arrest you, do not worry about what to say or how to say it. At 
that time you will be given what to say, 20 for it will not be you speaking, but the Spirit of your Father 
speaking through you. 21 “Brother will betray brother to death, and a father his child; children will 
rebel against their parents and have them put to death. 22 All men will hate you because of me, but he 
who stands firm to the end will be saved. 23 When you are persecuted in one place, flee to another. I 
tell you the truth, you will not finish going through the cities of Israel before the Son of Man comes. 

24 “A student is not above his teacher, nor a servant above his master. 25 It is enough for the student to 
be like his teacher, and the servant like his master. If the head of the house has been called 
Beelzebub, how much more the members of his household! 26 “So do not be afraid of them. There is 
nothing concealed that will not be disclosed, or hidden that will not be made known. (Matthew 10:17- 
26) 

Jesus identifies his Second Coming by announcing that His disciples “will not finish going through the 
cities of Israel before the Son of Man comes.” This statement (10:17-26) is within the context of His calling His 
Twelve disciples (10:1-4). Jesus warned them of impending persecution in their evangelistic endeavors to 
proclaim God’s Good News of salvation by faith in the Messiah. Within this context, He also informed them 
that they would “not finish going through the cities of Israel before the Son of Man comes” (10:23). This event 
is the Second Coming of Christ, which coming depicts the overthrow of apostate Israel. In Jesus’ renunciation 
of the religious hypocrites for their harassment of His prophets, His wise men, and His teachers, He forecast 
their utter destruction with the following words: 

And so upon you will come all the righteous blood that has been shed on earth, from the blood of 
righteous Abel to the blood of Zechariah son of Berekiah, whom you murdered between the temple 
and the altar. 36 1 tell you the truth, all this will come upon this generation . (23:35-36) 

Jesus says that these events will all come upon “this generation” (y£V£av Tanrr|v, genean tauten). THIS 
GENERATION should capture the attention of the reader. What is meant by “this generation”? Is Jesus 
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discussing the generation of those then living or is He predicting something that will occur in the twenty-first 
century or later? Just a casual reading of these two text reveals that He is addressing the people then living: 

O Jerusalem. Jerusalem , you who kill the prophets and stone those sent to you, how often I have 
longed to gather your children together, as a hen gathers her chicks under her wings, but you were not 
willing. 38 Look, your house is left to you desolate . 39 For I tell you, you will not see me again until 
you say, ‘Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord .’ (23:37-39) 

Just a common-sense reading of Chapters 23—25 in the Book of Matthew reveals that He is forecasting 
events that would occur during their lifetimes, not ours . These catastrophic or shattering events would occur 
within their own generation, which had its fulfillment in the complete overthrow of apostate Israel in AD 70. 
Following His statement about the time frame of punishment, He, immediately, begins to elaborate in greater 
specificity, or detail, of what He had just predicted. Following His comments in Matthew 23, He set the tone for 
His introduction to the destruction of the Temple as well as the end of the Jewish economy. As the disciples 
listen to Jesus, they marveled about the immensity of the Temple in all of its glory and splendor. 

Jesus reacted to the disciples’ remarks about the Temple. He astonished His disciples with His startling 
statement about the eventual destruction of this impressive and inspiring Temple. Listen, once more, to Him as 
He unfolds what the prophets had foretold centuries earlier (see Deuteronomy 28—32; Daniel 12; Malachi 4). 
God is going to judge this unrighteous system, which scheme is the old covenant world of Judaism with its 
rituals and with its Temple. Matthew records his introductory comments leading up to Jesus’ response to their 
statement: 

Jesus left the temple and was walking away when his disciples came up to him to call his attention 
to its buildings. 2 “Do you see all these things?” he asked. “ I tell you the truth, not one stone here will 
be left on another; every one will be thrown down .” 3 As Jesus was sitting on the Mount of Olives, the 
disciples came to him privately. “Tell us,” they said, “ when will this happen, and what will be the 
sign of your coming and of the end of the age? ” (24:1-3) 

It is significant that Jesus points out that “not one stone here will be left on another; everyone will be 
thrown down” (24:2). Whereupon, they asked Jesus, as stated above, three questions: (1) When will this 
happen? (2) What will be the sign of your coming? and (3) When will the end of this age occur? Unfortunately, 
the King James Version renders the Greek word aitov (aion) as world (Koopoc, kosmos ), not age. The King 
James’ translators translated the Greek in 24:3 as “world,” which translation has misled a proper understanding 
of the Olivet Discourse. The New King James Version makes the correction: 

As Jesus was sitting on the Mount of Olives, the disciples came to him privately. “Tell us,” they 
said, “when will this happen, and what will be the sign of your coming and of the end of the age 
[<n)VT£k£ia<; roi) aitovog , synteleias tou aidnosM ” (24:3) 

Jesus did not speak of the “end of the world,” but rather He spoke of the “end of the age,” that is to say, 
the age of Judaism with its Temple and all of its rituals. Often times, it is helpful to consult parallel accounts in 
order to clarify a statement by another author (larger context). For this reason, Luke adds valuable information, 
which data adds to the comprehension of Matthew’s account. Luke 21 is parallel to Mathew 24. Prior to Jesus’ 
final remarks about the overthrow of Jerusalem in Luke 21, Luke records another conversation that Jesus had 
with the Pharisees. In this discussion. He reveals the final overthrow of apostate Israel: 

At that time some Pharisees came to Jesus and said to him, “Leave this place and go somewhere 
else. Herod wants to kill you.” 32 He replied, “Go tell that fox, ‘I will drive out demons and heal 
people today and tomorrow, and on the third day I will reach my goal.’ 33 In any case, I must keep 
going today and tomorrow and the next day—for surely no prophet can die outside Jerusalem! 34 O 
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Jerusalem, Jerusalem, you who kill the prophets and stone those sent to you, how often I have longed 
to gather your children together, as a hen gathers her chicks under her wings, but you were not 
willing! 35 Look , your house is left to you desolate. I tell you, you will not see me again until you 
say, ‘Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord .” (Luke 13:31 -35) 140 

Jesus sorrows often over Jerusalem’s rejection of Him as the Messiah foretold by the prophets. Luke 
13:35 is the epitomized version of Luke 21. Once more, Luke records another reaction of Jesus on His final 
journey to Jerusalem. Jesus knew what was coming upon Jerusalem and breaks down and weeps. Listen to Luke 
as he reports Jesus’ sad and prophetic words: 

As he approached Jerusalem and saw the city , he wept over it 42 and said, “If you, even you, had 
only known on this day what would bring you peace—but now it is hidden from your eyes. 43 The 
days will come upon you when your enemies will build an embankment against you and encircle you 
and hem you in on every side. 44 They will dash you to the ground, you and the children within your 
walls. They will not leave one stone on another, because you did not recognize the time of God’s 
coming to you. ” (Luke 19:41-44) 

Shortly after Jesus’ statement about the desolation of Jerusalem, Luke gives further commentary 
concerning His prophetic statement about the city. As the Romans led Jesus away to be crucified, there were 
numerous women weeping at this ordeal of the crucifixion of Jesus. He looked at these women and remarked: 

Daughters of Jerusalem, do not weep for me; weep for yourselves and for your children. 29 For the 
time will come when you will say, ‘Blessed are the barren women, the wombs that never bore and the 
breasts that never nursed!’ 30 Then they will say to the mountains, ‘Fall on us!’ and to the hills, 
‘Cover us !’ (23:28-30) 

This statement by Jesus is also reminiscent of His remarks, as recorded by Matthew, in His Olivet 
Discourse: 

So when you see standing in the holy place ‘ the abomination that causes desolation / [Daniel 9:26; 
11:31; 12:11] spoken of through the prophet Daniel—let the reader understand— 16 then let those 
who are in Judea flee to the mountains. 17 Let no one on the roof of his house go down to take 
anything out of the house. 18 Let no one in the field go back to get his cloak. 19 How dreadful it will be 
in those days for pregnant women and nursing mothers! 20 Pray that your flight will not take place in 
winter or on the Sabbath. 21 For then there will be great distress, unequaled from the beginning of the 
world until now—and never to be equaled again . 22 If those days had not been cut short, no one would 
survive, but for the sake of the elect those days will be shortened. (Matthew 24:15-22) 

John, one of the Twelve, received His Revelation from Jesus about the termination of apostate Israel in 
the opening of the sixth seal. This seal covers the same period of time that Jesus discloses in His Olivet 
Discourse as recorded in Matthew 24—25. Listen to John as he pens the following words: 

I watched as he opened the sixth seal. There was a great earthquake. The sun turned black like 
sackcloth made of goat hair, the whole moon turned blood red, 13 and the stars in the sky fell to earth, 
as late figs drop from a fig tree when shaken by a strong wind. 14 The sky receded like a scroll, rolling 
up, and every mountain and island was removed from its place. 15 Then the kings of the earth, the 


140 For an excellent analysis of the Gospel of Luke, see Joel McDurmon, Jesus v. Jerusalem: A 
Commentary on Luke 9:51-20:26, Jesus’ Lawsuit against Israel (Powder Springs, Georgia: American Vision 
Press, 2011). 
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princes, the generals, the rich, the mighty, and every slave and every free man hid in caves and 
among the rocks of the mountains. 16 They called to the mountains and the rocks, “Fall on us and hide 
us from the face of him who sits on the throne and from the wrath of the Lamb! 17 For the great 
day of their wrath has come, and who can stand '!” (Revelation 6:12-17) 

All three Gospels call attention to Jesus’ prophetic words about the final removal of political power from 
Judaism. In these three books (Matthew, Mark, and Luke), we discover that God foretells the final demise of the 
old covenant world of Judaism with the announcement of a new relationship between God and His people based 
upon the work of Christ upon Calvary. This unique breaking in of God into history is set forth in apocalyptic 
language in all three Gospels as well as the Book of Revelation, which book is an enlargement upon Matthew 
24—25, Mark 13, and Luke 21. 

The disciples immediately wanted to know when these things would occur: ‘“Tell us,’ they said, ‘when 
this will happen, and what will be the sign of your coming and of the end of the age ?”’ (Matthew 24:3). As to 
when all this would occur, Jesus says, “No one knows about that day or hour, not even the angels in heaven, nor 
the Son, but only the Father” (24:36). The reason Jesus did not know is that the Father had not revealed this to 
the Him in His fleshly nature. Yet, He did forewarn them of signs that would precede the end of the Jewish age, 
that is to say, the old heaven and earth. Some of these signs included many individuals coming in His name and 
claiming I am the Christ. In addition to these false claims, He also spoke of wars and rumors of wars, famines 
and earthquakes, persecution of His disciples, and the love of many growing cold (24:4-13) as signs of His 
coming in judgment against Israel. 

In spite of all these signs, nevertheless, the end of Judah’s political power is not yet. Before the end of 
the age of the old covenant world of Israel, “‘This gospel of the kingdom will be preached,’ says Jesus, ‘in 
the whole world [ev b/r| rfj oiKouuavn . en hole te oikoumene , “in all the inhabited earth, " that is to say, the 
Roman Empire] as a testimony to all nations, and then the end will come ’” (24:14). Once more, the word world 
(Koopo^, kosmos) is not employed by Jesus. He uses the Greek word (oiKoop£vr|, oikoumene, “the land that is 
being inhabited”) that speaks of the inhabited earth known as the Roman Empire. As the end of the age, not 
the end of the world, draws near, Jesus sets forth another piece of the puzzle to help His hearers discern the 
signs of the time, which signs alert them to His Second Coming: 

So when you see standing in the holy place ‘the abomination that causes desolation,’ spoken of 
through the prophet Daniel—let the reader understand — 16 then let those who are in Judea flee to the 
mountains. 17 Let no one on the roof of his house go down to take anything out of the house. 18 Let no 
one in the field go back to get his cloak. 19 How dreadful it will be in those days for pregnant women 
and nursing mothers! 20 Pray that your flight will not take place in winter or on the Sabbath. 21 For 
then there will be great distress, unequaled from the beginning of the world until now—and never to 
be equaled again. 22 If those days had not been cut short, no one would survive, but for the sake of the 
elect those days will be shortened. (24:15-22) 

Even though I cited this Scripture earlier, the principle of repetition is sometimes necessary in order to 
drive home a particular truth for greater understanding of the text. Both Matthew and Mark (Mark 13:14-20) 
record the words of Jesus concerning Daniel’s prophecy about “the abomination that causes desolation” (see 
Daniel 9:24). Luke reports additional information given by Jesus that assisted first-century Christians to 
understand more clearly the “abomination that causes desolation.” We should listen carefully to the words of 
Jesus as reported by Luke: 

When you see Jerusalem being surrounded by armies, you will know that its desolation is 
near . 21 Then let those who are in Judea flee to the mountains, let those in the city get out, and let 
those in the country not enter the city. 22 For this is the time of punishment in fulfillment of all that 
has been written. 23 How dreadful it will be in those days for pregnant women and nursing mothers! 
There will be great distress in the land and wrath against this people. 24 They will fall by the sword 
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and will be taken as prisoners to all the nations. Jerusalem will be trampled on by the Gentiles until 
the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled. (Luke 21:20-24) 

Jesus speaks of His Second Coming in judgment against apostate Israel. If this were the end of the world 
(Koopoq, kosmos ) and not the “time of the end” for the old covenant world of Judaism, why would Jesus 
of “the Jerusalem that is above” as being our mother (Galatians 4:26). With the final overthrow of apostate 
instruct His followers to “flee to the mountains”? In the Olivet Discourse, Jesus forewarned His disciples about 
the impending destruction on Jerusalem—“When you see Jerusalem being surrounded by armies, you will know 
that its desolation is near.” He told them to flee whenever they saw the approaching armies of Rome. They 
were not to even take the time to go back into their houses to get their belongings (Matthew 24:17). Get out of 
Jerusalem immediately, said Jesus. If Jesus’ remarks pertained to the so-called end of the world, we wonder 
why he said, “How dreadful it will be in those days for pregnant women and nursing mothers”? Also, if it were 
the end of the world, we wonder again why He said, “let those who are in Judea flee to the mountains.” 

This was a time of punishment for Israel’s rejection of Himself and His messengers. Apostate Jerusalem 
had to be taken out of the way to make way for “a new heaven and a new earth” (Revelation 21:1), that is to 
say, the Church, which our Lord purchased with His own blood (Acts 20:28). Paul, in his Galatians’ Epistle, 
speaks Israel with its capital Jerusalem and its Temple with its rituals, John says, 

Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth , for the first heaven and the first earth had passed 
away, and there was no longer any sea. 2 1 saw the Holy City, the new Jerusalem , coming down out 
of heaven from God, prepared as a bride beautifully dressed for her husband. 3 And I heard a loud 
voice from the throne saying, “Now the dwelling of God is with men, and he will live with them. 

They will be his people, and God himself will be with them and be their God. 4 He will wipe every 
tear from their eyes. There will be no more death or mourning or crying or pain, for the old order of 
things has passed away. (Revelation 21:1-4) 

All of these events transpired in the fulfillment of what God had said long before through His prophets. 
God’s toleration and patience reached a boiling point in their rejection of His Messiah; unfaithfulness is 
something that God does not put up with forever. Jesus foreshadowed the ultimate coming judgment against 
Israel and its religious leaders in His Sermon on the Mount. After Jesus compared the oral law of the religious 
leaders with the Word of God itself, He exclaimed: “Not everyone who says to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ will enter the 
kingdom of heaven, but only he who does the will of my Father who is in heaven” (Matthew 7:21). Jesus began 
His ministry with castigation of the religious leaders and ended His ministry with criticism of the spiritual 
leaders—Pharisees and teachers of the Law, with a forecast of the complete destruction of Jerusalem and its 
Temple. 

Following the foretelling of the full annihilation of Jerusalem, Jesus describes the transpiring events in 
apocalyptic language, which is often associated with the final return of Christ. But this forbidding rhetoric is 
descriptive of the national destruction of the city turned harlot, not the end of the world. His words are also 
expressive of His coming judgment (Second Coming) upon those who refused Him as the Anointed One of 
God. Listen to the apocalyptic language of Jesus as He describes this out-and-out wreckage of this sinful and 
wicked nation: 

Immediately after the distress of those days ‘the sun will be darkened, and the moon will not give 
its light; the stars will fall from the sky, and the heavenly bodies will be shaken.’ 30 “At that time the 
sign of the Son of Man will appear in the sky, and all the nations of the earth will mourn. They will 
see the Son of Man coming on the clouds of the sky, with power and great glory . 31 And he will send 
his angels with a loud trumpet call, and they will gather his elect from the four winds, from one end 
of the heavens to the other. (Matthew 24:29-31) 
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At first glance, this apocalyptic language appears to describe what many Christians refer to as the end of 
the world. But a close reading of the text in Matthew’s Gospel with Luke’s Gospel unfolds the intent by Jesus’ 
apocalyptic language as reported by Matthew. For instance, Luke gives additional comments that Matthew does 
not record. For a case in point, he reports the words of Jesus this way: “They will fall by the sword and will be 
taken as prisoners to all the nations. Jerusalem will be trampled on by the Gentiles until the times of the 
Gentiles are fulfilled” (Luke 21:24). We should reflect on “trampled on by the Gentiles” before reading the 
apocalyptic language that follows. There is a great deal of similarity between Matthew and Luke, but still, Luke 
gives a slight change in reading that sheds additional light on this difficult pericope (section or unit of 
Scripture). 

There will be signs in the sun, moon and stars. On the earth, nations will be in anguish and 
perplexity at the roaring and tossing of the sea. 26 Men will faint from terror, apprehensive of what is 
coming on the world [xfj oiKonpsvp, te oikoumene, “the inhabited earth], for the heavenly bodies will 
be shaken. 27 At that time they will see the Son of Man coming in a cloud with power and great glory . 

28 When these things begin to take place, stand up and lift up your heads, because your redemption is 
drawing near.” (Luke 21:25-28) 

“The Son of Man coming in a cloud with power and great glory” refers to His coming in judgment 
upon Jerusalem, not the end of the Universe. In essence, this “coming” is the Second Coming of Christ in 
judgment upon spiritual Sodom and Gomorrah. In the Book of Revelation, following Jesus’ remarks about the 
holy city being under siege for forty-two months (Revelation 11:1-3), He speaks of this city as Sodom and 
Egypt (Jerusalem). Listen to Jesus as He relates to John the aftermath of this battle: “Their bodies will lie in the 
street of the great city, which is figuratively called Sodom and Egypt, where also their Lord was crucified ” 
(Revelation 11:8). Prior to Jesus’ final remarks about the destruction of Jerusalem (Matthew 24), He had 
previously warned His disciples about this specific coming, which coming would happen before the death of 
some who heard His remarks. 

If anyone would come after me, he must deny himself and take up his cross and follow me. 25 For 
whoever wants to save his life will lose it, but whoever loses his life for me will find it. 26 What good 
will it be for a man if he gains the whole world, yet forfeits his soul? Or what can a man give in 
exchange for his soul? 27 For the Son of Man is going to come in his Father’s glory with his angels, 
and then he will reward each person according to what he has done. 28 1 tell you the truth, some who 
are standing here will not taste death before they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom . 
(Matthew 16:24-28) 

Jesus refers to this trampling of Jerusalem by the Gentiles as the Son of Man coming “in his Father’s 
glory with his angels, and then he will reward each person according to what he has done” (16:27). In Matthew 
24, which describes the destruction of Jerusalem, Jesus once more depicts this overthrow of this wicked nation 
as the Son of Man coming in His glory: 

At that time the sign of the Son of Man will appear in the sky, and all the nations of the earth will 
mourn. They will see the sign of the Son of Man coming on the clouds of the sky , with power and 
great glory. (24:30) 

Jesus even concludes His judgment on the religious leaders with this reference to His coming in 
judgment with separation of the believers from the non-believers: 

When the Son of Man comes in his glory , and all the angels with him, he will sit on his throne in 
heavenly glory. 32 All the nations will be gathered before him, and he will separate the people one 
from another as a shepherd separates the sheep from the goats. (25:31-32) 
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This separation is also revealed in the Book of Revelation. Listen to John as he discloses this division: 

After this I saw four angels standing at the four corners of the earth, holding back the four winds 
of the earth to prevent any wind from blowing on the land or on the sea or on any tree. 2 Then I saw 
another angel coming up from the east, having the seal of the living God. He called out in a loud 
voice to the four angels who had been given power to harm the land and the sea: 3 “ Do not harm the 
land or the sea or the trees until we put a seal on the foreheads of the servants of our God.” 4 Then I 
heard the number of those who were sealed: 144,000 from all the tribes of Israel . (Revelation 7:1-4) 

I answered, “Sir, you know.” And he said, “ These are they who have come out of the great 
tribulation : they have washed their robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. (7:14) 

This appears to be the warning of Paul in his Second Epistle to the Thessalonians: 

All this is evidence that God’s judgment is right, and as a result you will be counted worthy of the 
kingdom of God, for which you are suffering. 6 God is just: He will pay back trouble to those who 
trouble you 7 and give relief to you who are troubled, and to us as well. This will happen when the 
Lord Jesus is revealed from heaven in blazing fire with his powerful angels . 8 He will punish those 
who do not know God and do not obey the gospel of our Lord Jesus. 9 They will be punished with 
everlasting destruction and shut out from the presence of the Lord and from the majesty of his power 
10 on the day he comes to be glorified in his holy people and to be marveled at among all those who 
have believed . This includes you, because you believed our testimony to you. (2 Thessalonians 1:5- 
10 ) 

The language that Paul employs appears to be reminiscence of the words spoken by our Lord Jesus. The 

poetic language that Jesus uses is similar to the poetic language that Isaiah used to prophesy against 
Babylon: 

See, the day of the Lord is coming —a cruel day, with wrath and fierce anger—to make the land 
desolate and destroy the sinners within it. 10 The stars of heaven and their constellations will not show 
their light. The rising sun will be darkened and the moon will not give its light . n I will punish the 
world for its evil, the wicked for their sins. I will put an end to the arrogance of the haughty and will 
humble the pride of the ruthless. 12 I will make man scarcer than pure gold, more rare than the gold of 
Ophir. 1 therefore I will make the heavens tremble; and the earth will shake from its place at the 
wrath of the Lord Almighty, in the day of his burning anger . (Isaiah 13:9-13) 

After speaking of the “rising sun” being darkened, Isaiah says that the “moon will not give its light” and 
that “the heavens tremble and the earth will shake from its place.” Then, following this invigorating language, 
he cries out once more about what all this means: “Babylon, the jewel of kingdoms, the glory of the 
Babylonians’ pride, will be overthrown by God like Sodom and Gomorrah” (13:19). This overthrow of Babylon 
is described as “the day of the Lord” (13:9). Peter, in his description of the downfall of Jerusalem, also 
describes this punishment as a “day of the Lord.” 

But the day of the Lord will come like a thief . The heavens will disappear with a roar; the 
elements will be destroyed by fire, and the earth and everything in it will be laid bare. 11 Since 
everything will be destroyed in this way, what kind of people ought you to be? You ought to live holy 
and godly lives 12 as you look forward to the day of God and speed its coming. That day will bring 
about the destruction of the heavens by fire, and the elements will melt in the heat . 13 But in keeping 
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with his promise we are looking forward to a new heaven and a new earth, the home of righteousness . 
(2 Peter 3:10-13) 


CONCLUSION 

With the complete destruction of apostate Jerusalem, John describes the following scene: 

Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth, for the first heaven and the first earth had passed 
away, and there was no longer any sea. 2 1 saw the Holy City, the new Jerusalem, coming down 
out of heaven from God, prepared as a bride beautifully dressed for her husband. 3 And I heard 
a loud voice from the throne saying, “Now the dwelling of God is with men, and he will live with 
them. They will be his people, and God himself will be with them and be their God. 4 He will wipe 
every tear from their eyes. There will be no more death or mourning or crying or pain, for the old 
order of things has passed away.” 5 He who was seated on the throne said, “I am making everything 
new!” Then he said, “Write this down, for these words are trustworthy and true.” (Revelation 21:1-5) 

When would all these events transpire in Jesus’ eschatological discourse? Listen to Jesus: “I tell you the 
truth, this generation will certainly not pass away until all these things have happened. Heaven and earth will 
pass away [the Old Covenant world of Judaism], but my words will never pass away” (Matthew 24:35-36). 
Jesus had previously said to His disciples, as cited above, that: “I tell you the truth, some who are standing here 
will not taste death before they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom ” (16:28). Jesus warned them of the 
impending judgment: 

How dreadful it will be in those days for pregnant women and nursing mothers! Pray that your 
flight will not take place in winter or on the Sabbath. For then there will be great distress, unequaled 
from the beginning of the world until now—and never to be equaled again. (24:19-21) 

This is “the day of the Lord” that the author of the Book of Hebrews encouraged the Christians to 
continuously encourage each other not to despair: “Let us not give up meeting together, as some are in the habit 
of doing, but let us encourage one another—and all the more as you see the Day approaching (Hebrews 
10:25). The “day of the Lord” and “the Day approaching” had to do with His Second Coming. In bringing to a 
close this in-depth study of the Second Coming of Christ, I wish to cite one more author (Don Preston) 
concerning our need to reflect upon “the world mission, Babylon, and the coming as a thief’ in his book He 
Came As A Thief. 

This is a critical point , but we will only mention it briefly. Jesus said the gospel would be 
preached into all the world before His coming against Jerusalem (Matthew 24:14). In Revelation 14 
the gospel is depicted as preached into all the world before Jesus’ thief coming against Babylon. We 
have already identified Babylon as Jerusalem of the first century. 

The gospel was definitely preached to all the world in the first century (Romans 10:18; Colossians 
1:23). Since Jesus said the gospel would be preached into all the world before His coming against 
Jerusalem, and since Revelation said the gospel was preached into all the world before the thief 
coming of Christ against Babylon, then it follows that the thief coming of Christ was to be against 
Jerusalem in the first century. 141 


14l Don Preston, He Came As A Thief! (Ardmore, OK: JaDon Management, Inc., 2008), 26. I recommend 
the reading of this book in its entirety. 
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Finally, we need to examine another statement by Jesus to Caiaphas the high priest. Caiaphas demanded 
to know from Jesus if He was or was not “the Christ, the Son of God” (Matthew 26:63). What is significant in 
this confrontation is Jesus’ response: 

“Yes, it is as you say,” Jesus replied. “But I say to all of you: In the future you [upiv, hymin, plural 
form, those living at that timel will see [6\|/eo0£, opsesthe, plural form] the Son of Man sitting at 
the right hand of the Mighty One and coming on the clouds of heaven .” (26:64) 

Jesus told the high priest and the members of the Sanhedrin (the Supreme Court of Israel) that they 
themselves would see the Son of Man “coming on the clouds of heaven.” Whether all of them lived to AD 70, 
we do not know. But, apparently, some did since Jesus clearly states: “ You will see the Son of Man . . . coming 
on the clouds of heaven.” The Second Coming of Christ occurred in AD 70. Toward the end of Peter’s ministry, 
he wrote to the Christians in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia about the approaching judgment 
that Jesus and John the Baptist warned the religious leaders about. The following comments by Peter go right to 
the heart of the matter of imminent judgment: 

Dear friends, do not be surprised at the painful trial you are suffering, as though something strange 
were happening to you. 13 But rejoice that you participate in the sufferings of Christ, so that you may 
be overjoyed when his glory is revealed. 14 If you are insulted because of the name of Christ, you are 
blessed, for the Spirit of glory and of God rests on you. 15 If you suffer, it should not be as a murderer 
or thief or any other kind of criminal, or even as a meddler. 16 However, if you suffer as a Christian, 
do not be ashamed, but praise God that you bear that name. 17 For it is time for judgment to begin 
with the family of God; and if it begins with us, what will the outcome be for those who do not obey 
the gospel of God ? 18 And, “ If it is hard for the righteous to be saved, what will become of the 
ungodly and the sinner ?” 19 So then, those who suffer according to God’s will should commit 
themselves to their faithful Creator and continue to do good. (1 Peter 472-19) 
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7 


Structural Jinalysis of 
n.he Gospelof fyLathew 


The Olivet Discourse is one of the most misinterpreted sections in the New Testament writings 
concerning the end-times. Many Christians interpret Chapters 24 and 25 of Matthew’s Gospel in light of the 
current political events reported in the newspapers rather than in light of its historical background leading up to 
Jesus’ remarks concerning the final overthrow of apostate Israel. An investigation of these two chapters in 
context reveals that Jesus announces the destruction of Jerusalem along with its Temple, which events would 
occur in the final overthrow of apostate Israel (AD 70). These catastrophic transactions would transpire in the 
final days of Israel’s termination as a religious and political entity, which actions are described as the end of the 
age of Judaism (Matthew 24:3). Daniel (605 BC) speaks of the “time of the end” (Daniel 12:4), not the end of 
the world, that is to say, the end of the physical universe. 

A correct interpretation of the Gospel of Matthew sheds light on the background for a more accurate 
interpretation of the Book of Revelation. For example, Matthew 24 is an epitomized version of this prophetic 
announcement about the demise of apostate Israel. Samuel G. Dawson also calls attention to the parallels 
between Matthew 24 and the Book of Revelation. The following comments are on target concerning this 
harmonization: 

Even the book of Revelation reveals an inspired commentary on Matthew 24—it’s John’s version 
of the Olivet Discourse. Obviously, students of Christ’s teaching hold a great responsibility and 
solemn duty to familiarize themselves with this teaching. 142 

As we read carefully the Book of Matthew, we become aware that this volume is a book of conflict 
between Jesus and the religious leaders. Yet, a second focus, found throughout the book, is on the identity of 
Jesus as the long-promised Messiah in the Old Testament. This particular identity also concentrates upon Jesus’ 
eternal existence prior to His becoming flesh. A third major spotlight in this unique book is its emphasis upon 
eschatology and the nation of Israel. Foy E. Wallace, Jr. (1871-1979, influential figure among American 
Churches of Christ), too, calls attention to the correlation between Jesus’ Olivet Discourse and Jesus’ 
Apocalypse to John on the Island of Patmos: 

The apocalypse of John in Revelation is but the extension of the descriptions of Christ in Matthew 
24, of the destruction of Jerusalem, the signs preceding it, and the events connected with it, before 


142 Samuel G. Dawson, Essay on Eschatology: An Introductory Overx’iew of the Study of Last Things 
(Amarillo, Texas: SGD Press, 2009), 12. 
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and after the siege. It represents the blending of the apocalypses of the old and new testaments, which 
form the basis of this treatise of Revelation. 143 

Without looking at the structure of the story by Matthew, we will not properly interpret the numerous 
eschatological statements in Matthew’s Gospel nor will we correctly interpret the climax of Jesus’ 
condemnation of the nation of Israel. In order for us to interpret the Book of Matthew correctly, we need to the 
see the arrangement or composition as well as the overall theme of the book. The theme of the book is about the 
conflict between Jesus and the religious leaders, which conflict resulted in the complete overthrow of apostate 
Israel with its Temple and its rituals. The following comments by Mark Allen Powell (Professor of New 
Testament at Trinity Lutheran Seminary, Columbus, Ohio) on how to interpret the story of Matthew’s Gospel 
are on target: 

Any hermeneutic that locates revelation primarily in the past is inevitably pessimistic. The very 
passing of time, which is definitive of history, distances us from the significant event and places us at 
an ever-greater disadvantage . The sentiment that accompanies such a perspective is the suspicion that 
we are missing something: if only we had been there, we would understand better. The hermeneutic 
that undergirds narrative criticism challenges this prejudice. Revelation is given through the story, 
which remains with us today. We are, in fact, in a privileged position, for the story interprets the 
events for us in ways that we might never have grasped if we had simply been there to witness them 
transpire in history . 144 (Emphasis mine) 

When we read the Gospel of Matthew as story, we see the beginning as well as the end. Without the 
historical background leading up to the end of Jesus’ ministry, we will miss the full import of His denunciation 
of the nation of Israel and its destruction of Jerusalem with its Temple in AD 70. This analysis of Matthew’s 
Gospel focuses on the organization of his Gospel in order to correctly read his book with insight as to the 
overall theme of the book. Without this kind of breakdown, we will not accurately have the mindset to properly 
interpret the focal point of Matthew 24 and 25 within its historical setting. As students of the Word, we need to 
examine the whole of the Book to determine the full force of His teachings about the time of the end for Israel. 

LITERARY CRITICISM 

As we approach the arrangement of this book, we observe that there are three major divisions in this 
Gospel by Matthew. Just a quick reading of Matthew’s Gospel reveals that he employed literary techniques in 
the whole of his treatise. An examination of the principles of literary interpretation should assist us in our 
understanding of the conflict between Jesus and the religious leaders, which confrontation brought about Jesus’ 
denunciation of the religious leaders. 

Since God’s Revelation is given in story form to us, this form of communication enables us to arrive at a 
more precise identification of the religious leaders in the Gospel of Matthew and Jesus’ condemnation of the 
hypocritical leaders (Matthew 23). We can read the narrative by Matthew and follow the plot of Matthew’s 
story for an accurate description of the misleading instructors, which teachers are condemned by Jesus. 145 This 


143 Foy E. Wallace, Jr., The Book of Revelation , Second Printing (Nashville, Tennessee: The Foy E. 
Wallace Jr. Publication, 1966), 14. 

144 Mark Allen Powell, What Is Narrative Criticism (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1990), 99. 

145 See Ronald David Witherup, “The Cross of Jesus: A Literary-Critical Study of Matthew 27,” (Ph. D. 
Dissertation, Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, 1985), 56, where he comments on an important 
methodology of literary criticism. 

Contemporary literary criticism accepts the object of its study as literature in and of itself, not as a 
means to an end. As opposed to the other Biblical criticisms, there is no intention to look behind the 
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literary exploration explores the principles of exposition through the means of narrative investigation. Literary 
criticism controls the looseness that is frequently employed in an examination for an accurate interpretation of 
God’s Word. 146 

Literary criticism recognizes that a single text or multiple texts are a part of a larger whole. John H. 
Hayes (Professor emeritus of Old Testament at Chandler School of Theology in Atlanta, Georgia) and Carl R. 
Holladay (Professor of New Testament at the Chandler School of Theology of Emory University) have 
correctly stated: “In attempting to understand a particular text, the exegete should seek to see the text within the 
structure of the major context as well as within the structure of the sub-units.” 147 When we bring out questions 
about the literary placement of certain passages, we are able to arrive at certain conclusions that might 
otherwise be missed. Literary analysis of a text helps us to focus more closely upon individual texts or 
subsections. This form of interpretation assists us in grasping more fully the intent of the author, especially our 
application of Mathew 24 and 25. The structure of the Gospel of Matthew leads to a climax in Chapters 24—25. 
What precedes these two chapters set the stage for Christ’s ultimate castigation of Israel with its desolation. 

This philosophy of interpretation dealing with the complete text is thoroughly worked out by Mark 
Allen Powell in his study guide on narrative criticism. 148 He points out, justly so, that “Literary criticism 
focuses on the finished form of the text.” 149 Again, Powell states the matter even more firmly: “Literary analysis 
does not dissect, or dismember, the text but discerns the connecting threads that hold it together.” 150 Dissecting 
the text from its context contributes often times to an improper application of the text. The goal of literary 
criticism is to read the text as the implied reader 151 read the text. 

The Implied Reader 

The implied reader may know things that are not in the text. On the other hand, the real reader 
frequently consults outside reading in order to understand the text more fully. 152 Seymour Chatman in drawing 


text to discern history or sources. Literary criticism looks at a text, rather than through it. To use 
Murray Krieger’s apt metaphor, the text is to be viewed not as a “window” through which one looks 
to discern what is on the other side; rather, it is a “Mirror” and the meaning of the text is thus on “this 
side” of the reading experience. 

146 Ibid., 95. 

147 John H. Hayes and Carl R. Holladay, Biblical Exegesis: A Beginner's Handbook (Atlanta, Georgia: 
John Knox Press, 1987), 75. 

l48 Powell, What Is Narrative Criticism, 1-10. 

149 Ibid„ 7. 

150 Ibid. 

151 See M. H. Abrams, A Glossary of Literary Terms , 6 th ed. (New York: Harcourt Brace College 
Publishers, 1993), 269, where he says, 

Iser distinguishes between the “implied reader,” who is established by the text itself as one who 
will respond in specific ways to the “response-inviting structures” of the text, and the “ actual reader,” 
whose responses are inevitably colored by his or her accumulated private experiences . (Emphasis 
mine) 

152 For an example of this distinction, see Dallas Burdette, “Passover Traditions in the Time of Christ,” in 
From Legalism to Freedom: A Spiritucd Narrative of Liberation (Longwood, FL: Xulon Press, 2008), 181-195. 
This study concerning the Passover sets forth an example of the distinction between the real reader and the 
implied reader. The real reader goes to outside sources to discover what the implied reader already knew about 
the Passover traditions in the first century through first-hand knowledge. See also Powell, What Is Narrative 
Criticism, 19-21. 
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attention to the meaning of the implied reader puts it this way: “The counterpart of the implied author is the 
implied reader —not the flesh-and-bones you or I sitting in our living rooms reading the book, but the audience 
presupposed by the narrative itself.” 153 Narrative criticism helps to narrow the gap between the real reader and 
the implied reader. 154 This chapter (Chapter 6) is a narrative construction of Matthew’s Gospel in order to try 
to comprehend as clearly as possible the discernment of the implied reader (original reader) as to the thrust of 
the whole of Matthew’s Gospel. This concept of the original reader should assist us in the eschatological 
teachings found in Matthew’s Gospel. 


Plot 

As we begin to read the narrative penned by Matthew, we are immediately made aware that there is a 
plot. Whenever we have a plot, we have a story. 155 Chatman defines story as consisting of two parts—story and 
discourse. 156 For Chatman story has to do with a chain of events (actions, happenings) whereas discourse is the 
means by which the story (content) is communicated. 157 Jack Kingsbury (Professor Emeritus of Biblical 
Theology at Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, Virginia), adopting the definition of Chatman, applies 
this concept to the story of Matthew’s narrative by demonstrating that “The ‘story’ of Matthew is of the life of 
Jesus from conception and birth to death and resurrection.” 158 

On the other hand, Kingsbury in his differentiation between story and discourse says, “The ‘discourse’ 
of Matthew is the means whereby this story of Jesus’ life is told.” 159 In other words, the story is what is told 
whereas discourse is how the story is told. 160 E. M. Forster (1879-1970, English novelist) as early as 1927 says, 
“a story is a narrative of events arranged in time sequence.” 161 This arrangement of events is self-evident when 
we look at the Gospel of Matthew as story. The story begins with denunciation of the religious leaders and ends 
with Jesus’ condemnation of the religious leaders. The entire story of Matthew’s Gospel unfolds Jesus’ 


153 Seymour Chatman, Story and Discourse: Narrative Structure in Fiction and Film (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1978), 149-150; Wolfgang Iser, The Implied Reader: Patterns of Communication in Prose 
Fiction from Bunyan to Beckett (Baltimore: The John Hopkins University Press, 1974); David Robert Bauer, 
“The Structure of Matthew’s Gospel: A Literary-Critical Examination,” (Ph. D. Dissertation, Union Theological 
Seminary in Virginia, 1985), 24-26; Dorothy Jean Weaver, “The Missionary Discourse in the Gospel of 
Matthew: A Literary Critical Analysis,” (Ph. D. Dissertation, Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, 1987), 
66 . 

154 See W. K. Wimsatt, The Verbal Icon: Studies in the Meaning of Poetry (Kentucky: The University 
Press of Kentucky, 1982), where he counsels Christians not to reject literary criticism. 

Religious thinkers should be sympathetic to criticism because it is a branch of philosophy; it is an 
effort to get at certain truths about signs, knowledge, and reality. If these remarks seem at all 
platitudinous, let me add that I have taken the trouble to make them because it seems to me possible 
for the thought and scholarship of religious persons (especially in America today) to be too far sold in 
the cultivation of certain merely historical, informational, and neutral techniques. This may have been 
for a time a necessary phase of competition with secular science and secular education. But there is 
no reason why Christians should be the last (or even be slow) to transcend the limitations of such 
knowledge, to outgrow pedantic misconceptions and participate in literary philosophy. 

155 See Witherup, “The Cross of Jesus: A Literary-Critical Study of Matthew 27,” 120, 139. 

156 Chatman, Story and Discourse, 19-27. 

157 Ibid„ 19. 

158 Jack Kingsbury, Matthew As Story, 2d ed. (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988), 3. 

159 Ibid. 

160 See also Ronald David Witherup, “The Cross of Jesus: A Literary-Critical Study of Matthew 27,” 62. 

161 E. M. Forster, Aspects of the Novel, (New York: Harcourt Brace & Company, 1927), 30. 
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castigation of the nation of Israel with its ultimate destruction of Jerusalem. The discourse is about how 
Matthew tells his story about Jesus and Israel’s rejection of their Messiah. 

Chatman also describes a story as consisting of three parts—events, characters, and settings. 162 The 
events are the strings of movements that stretch out from the beginning to the end of the story. 163 In other 
words, the events cover the whole distance of the report. One dominant trait in Matthew is the reporting of 
conflict (events) between Jesus and the religious leaders. It is these events that comprise the plot, or flow, of the 
narration. An understanding of plot can deepen our understanding of the conflict between Jesus and the 
religious leaders in the Gospel of Matthew. Kathleen Momer and Ralph Rausch thoughtfully define plot: 

The careful arrangement by an author of INCIDENTS in a NARRATIVE to achieve a desired 
effect. Plot is more than simply the series of happenings in a literary work. It is the result of the 
writer’s deliberate selection of interrelated actions (what happens) and choice of arrangement (the 
order of happening) in presenting and resolving a CONFLICT. 164 

We cannot read Matthew’s story 165 and not observe his choice of arrangements in presenting his story of 
conflict between Jesus and the religious leaders. Matthew foreshadows the hostility between Jesus and the 
leaders of Israel in his first section (1:1—4:16). Next, he describes indirect collision (4:17—11:1). Then he 
pictures direct confrontation (11:2-16:20); and, finally the friction is resolved in the crucifixion of Jesus 
(16:21—28:20). An understanding of plot (sequence of events) facilitates comprehension of the whole. The 
events between Matthew 1:1 and Matthew 24 and 25 set the parameters in interpreting Chapters 24 and 25 as 
the context for the destruction of the nation of Israel with its Temple and its ritual sacrifices. There is a 
difference between story and plot. Forster’s comments on this distinction are worthy of citation. 

We have defined a story as a narrative of events arranged in their time sequence. A plot is also a 
narrative of events, the emphasis falling on causality. “The king died and then the queen died” is a 
story. “The king died, and then the queen died of grief’ is a plot. The time-sequence is preserved, but 
the sense of causality overshadows it. 166 

In the development of plot, we recognize the translating of characters into action. 167 In the plot of 
Matthew’s story, conflict exists between two opposing forces—Jesus and the religious leaders. Matthew’s plot 


162 Chatman, Story and Discourse, 19, 26. 

163 This concept of “events” will be developed in Chapter 7 (“Eschatological Sayings in the Gospel of 
Matthew”), which study will develop the arrangements of the eschatological events from beginning to the end 
of the saga. 

164 Kathleen Morner and Ralph Rausch, “Plot” in NTC’s Dictionary of Literary Terms (Chicago: 
NTC/Contemporary Publishing Company, 1997), 167. 

165 See Dorothy Jean Weaver, “The Missionary Discourse in the Gospel of Matthew: A Literary Critical 
Analysis,” (Ph. D. dissertation, Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, 1987), 31, where she summarizes 
quite succinctly the story, plot and setting: 

This story can be viewed in terms of three basic elements: characters (the actors in the story), plot 
(the sequence of events within the story), and setting (the designated location or surroundings within 
which any given event of the story takes place)” 

166 Forster, Aspects of the Novel, 86. 

167 See Bauer, ‘'The Structure of Matthew’s Gospel,” 26, where he comments on “plot”: 

Another aspect of literary criticism which has received a great deal of attention lately is the “plot.” 

Put succinctly, the plot is the arrangement of incidents within the narrative, considered in light of 
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structure begins with exposition (important background information), and then develops the build-up of tension 
between opposing forces and finally the plot arrangement reaches a climax in its resolution of the conflict—the 
death of Jesus. 168 In narrative writing, there is a beginning, middle, and end to plot. 169 

Three Major Divisions in Matthew 

There are three broad segments in Matthew’s Gospel. 170 The three segments are: (1) The unveiling of 
Jesus’ identity [1:1—4:16]; 171 (2) The ministry of Jesus to Israel and Israel’s repudiation of Jesus [4:17— 
16:20]; 172 and (3) The pilgrimage of Jesus to Jerusalem, which also includes an account of His Crucifixion, 
Burial, and Resurrection [16:21—28:20]. 173 It appears that Matthew employed a formula to signal the beginning 
of each new part. For example, he says, following the end of segment one: “ From that time on Jesus began to 
preach” (4:17) and with the beginning of section three: “ From that time on Jesus began to explain” (16:21). 
Did Matthew intend to call attention to important turns in his story? If so, this gives rise to the above outline. 174 
It seems appropriate to analyze the Book of Matthew from the perspective of three major divisions to more 
clearly grasp the development of conflict between Jesus and the religious leaders, which conflict ultimately 
results in the destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70. Even if this division is not the real intent of Matthew, 
nevertheless, this three-part partition can still assist us in understanding the Word of God more clearly. As we 
advance through the three groupings, it will become apparent that there is progression in the story of Jesus. In 
Part One (1:1—4:16), Matthew foreshadows 175 the conflict with the religious leaders who are also called false 
prophets in 7:15. In Part Two (4:17—16:20) the conflict with the religious leaders begin, but with Part Three 
(16:21—28:20) the confrontation with the religious leaders escalates to the point of their putting Jesus to death 
(26:57-67; 27:32-55). 176 


their relations to one another. A distinction is usually made between the arrangement of events in the 
narrative time and that in the story time to which the narrative refers. The narrative may include such 
devices as flash back or foreshadowing, forcing the readers to place the incidents thus described in 
their proper temporal position within the story. 

168 See also Momer and Rausch, NTC’s Dictionary , 168. 

169 Jack Dean Kingsbury, Matthew as Story , 43. 

I70 I am indebted to Kingsbury’s book, Matthew as Story, for calling my attention to this threefold 
structure. This overview of Matthew’s structure follows the development by Kingsbury. See also Powell, “The 
Religious Leaders in Matthew,” 39-41; Witherup, “Cross of Jesus: A Literary-Critical Study of Matthew 27,” 
112-150; David Robert Bauer, “The Structure of Matthew’s Gospel: A Literary-Critical Examination,” (Ph. D. 
dissertation, Union Theological Seminary in Virginia, 1985). 

171 Kingsbury, Matthew as Story, 43-58. 

172 This second section may be further divided into two subdivisions: (1) Ministry of Jesus to Israel 
[4:17-11:1]; and (2) Israel’s repudiation of Jesus [11:2-16:20]; Witherup, “The Cross of Jesus: A Literary- 
Critical Study of Matthew 27,” 34; Bauer, “Structure,” 185. 

173 Kingsbury, Matthew as Story, 77-93. 

174 For an analysis of the structure of Matthew, see Witherup, “Cross of Jesus: A Literary-Critical Study 
of Matthew,” 142, 152. 

l75 Witherup, Ibid., 27,” 89. 

176 Weaver, “The Missionary Discourse in the Gospel of Matthew: A Literary Critical Analysis,” 62. 
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FIRST MAJOR SECTION 
1:1—4:16 


The aim of this first section is to “present Jesus to the reader so that we will know throughout the rest of 
the story precisely who Jesus is.” 177 As we approach this first section (1:1—4:16), there does appear to be 
literary unity from beginning to end. For example, consider the following scenario that testifies to the unity of 
1:1—4:16. For instance, the formula quotation in Matthew 2:23 is linked to the formula quotation in 4:12-16 
through the naming of the geographical location of His ministry: 

And he went and lived in a town called Nazareth. So was fulfilled what was said through the 
prophets : “He will be called a Nazarene.” (2:23) 

When Jesus heard that John had been put in prison, he returned to Galilee. 13 Leaving Nazareth, he 
went and lived in Capernaum, which was by the lake in the area of Zebulun and Naphtali— 14 to fulfill 
what was said through the prophet Isaiah : 15 “Land of Zebulun and land of Naphtali, the way to the sea, 
along the Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles— 16 the people living in darkness have seen a great light; on those 
living in the land of the shadow of death a light has dawned.” a (4:12-16) 

Again, Matthew (2:15) informs us that Joseph took Jesus to Egypt: 

Where he stayed until the death of Herod. And so was fulfilled what the Lord had said through the 
prophet : “Out of Egypt I called my son.” (2:15) 

These three citations (2:23; 4:12-16; 2:15) along with the baptismal declaration (3:17) declare the unity 
of 1:1-4:16. The baptismal declaration reads: “And a voice from heaven said, ‘This is my Son, whom I love; 
with him I am well pleased.’” This passage (3:17) is foreshadowed by the prophecy in 2:15. Also, 4:12-16 is 
reflective of the fulfillment prediction in 2:23. The identity of Jesus also acts as glue that gives cohesion to Part 
One. This section (1:1—4:16) also foreshadows the conflict between the religious leaders that Jesus addresses 
in His Sermon on the Mount as well as His eschatological discourse (Chapter 24 and 25). 

SECOND MAJOR SECTION 
4:17—16:20 

Following Matthew’s introduction to Jesus as Messiah (1:1—4:16), he embarks upon Jesus’ ministry to 
the nation of Israel (4:17—11:1). 178 Matthew calls attention to Jesus’ ministry with three passages that focus 
upon His teaching, preaching, and healing (4:23; 9:35; 11:1). Just as John began his ministry with a call to 
repentance, so did Jesus: “From that time on Jesus began to preach, ‘Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is 
near’” (4:17). Jesus viewed the multitudes as sheep without a shepherd: “When he saw the crowds, he had 
compassion on them, because they were harassed and helpless, like sheep without a shepherd” (9:36). The 
leaders of Israel (false prophets) had become evil. This evil caused Jesus to respond with: “You brood of vipers, 
how can you who are evil say anything good? For out of the overflow of the heart the mouth speaks” (12:34). 
This statement of Jesus is also an echo of John the Baptist’s denunciation of the Pharisees and Sadducees who 
approached him: “But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees coming to where he was baptizing, he 
said to them: ‘You brood of vipers! Who warned you to flee from the coming wrath ? Produce fruit in keeping 
with repentance’” (3:7-8). 


l77 Kingsbury, Matthew as Story, 98. 
a Isaiah 9:1, 2 

178 See Kingsbury, Matthew as Story, 59-76. 
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JESUS’ MINISTRY TO ISRAEL 
PART “A”: 4:17—11:1 


Jesus’ Teaching Ministry to Israel 

In Jesus’ ministry to Israel, He rebukes the religious leaders for their refusal to discern the will of God 
for their lives (5:20), and He also summons the crowds to repent and believe the Gospel (4:17; 4:23; 9:35; 
11:1). After Jesus learns of John’s imprisonment, He returns to Galilee to continue His ministry to Israel (4:12). 
Later He leaves Nazareth and lives in Capernaum, which was by the lake in the area of Zebulun and Naphtali 
(4:12-13). During this period of time. He proclaims the Good News that the kingdom of heaven is near (4:17). 
On one occasion as Jesus walks by the Sea of Galilee, He calls Simon Peter and Andrew (brother of Peter) to 
follow Him (4:18-20). Shortly thereafter, He also invites two other brothers (James and John) to follow Him 
(4:21-22). Following a number of miracles by Jesus (see Chapters 8 and 9), Jesus calls Matthew to become one 
of His disciples (9:9-13). Then, in Chapter 10, Matthew informs us that He calls all of His disciples unto 
Himself (10:1-4). 

Following the call of His disciples, Matthew informs his readers that Jesus went throughout Galilee 
“Teaching in their synagogues, preaching the good news of the kingdom, and healing every disease and 
sickness among the people” (4:23). It is significant that Matthew repeats these three activities in 9:35 and 11:1. 
The third summary of Jesus’ ministry only mentions two of the three deeds. 


Matthew 4:23 Matthew 9:35 


Matthew 11:1 


Jesus went 

throughout 
Galilee, teaching 
in their 

synagogues, 
preaching the 
good news of the 
kingdom, and 
healing every 
disease and 


sickness among 
the people. 


Jesus went through 
all the towns and 
villages, teaching in 
their synagogues, 
preaching the good 
news of the kingdom 
and healing every 
disease and sickness. 


After Jesus had 
finished instructing 
his twelve disciples, 
he went on from 
there to teach and 
preach in the towns 
of Galilee. 


As a result of these activities, His fame spread throughout Galilee, Decapolis, Jerusalem, Judea, and the 
region across the Jordan (4:25). His healing ministry quickly spread all over Syria (4:24), and as a result of this 
healing ministry people flocked from all over the area to be healed. Matthew reports the events with these 
words: 


News about him spread all over Syria, and people brought to him all who were ill with various 
diseases, those suffering severe pain, the demon-possessed, those having seizures, and the paralyzed, 
and he healed them. 25 Large crowds from Galilee, the Decapolis, 3 Jerusalem, Judea and the region 
across the Jordan followed him. (4:24-25) 

Immediately following this healing ministry, Jesus saw the crowds that accompanied Him and He went 
up on a mountain and began to teach His disciples (5:1-7:28). If we want to understand what He taught (4:23), 


That is, the Ten Cities 
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then we must read the Sermon on the Mount. In this Sermon, Jesus taught His disciples that repentance involves 
a call to responsibility. This Sermon is a direct refutation of the teachings and practices of the religious leaders 
(5:17-20). Following this teaching, Matthew gives a comment that is rather striking: “When Jesus had finished 
saying these things, the crowds were amazed at his teaching, because he taught as one who had authority, and 
not as their teachers of the law” (7:28-29). Just as in the first section of Matthew’s story (1:1—4:16), the reader 
is once again alerted to the hypocrisy of the leaders of Israel. The battle is about to begin but does not really 
take hold with increased momentum until Chapter 12. 

This battle of friction was suggested beforehand in His exhortation concerning impending persecution 
by the religious leaders (5:10-13) whom He later described as false prophets (7:15). After the Beatitudes, Jesus 
further warns the disciples about inner motives for right behavior. Again Jesus alerts His listeners to the 
religious leaders: “For I tell you that unless your righteousness surpasses that of the Pharisees and the teachers 
of the law, you will certainly not enter the kingdom of heaven” (5:20). This statement by Jesus echoes John the 
Baptist’s renunciation of the Pharisees (3:7) and the complicity of the teachers of the Law with Herod (2:4). 

Jesus, following His reference to the righteousness of the Pharisees and teachers of the Law (scribes), 
pinpoints some of their teachings (5:21-48) and acts of piety [goodness, holiness, devoutness] (6:1-18). In 
calling attention to their teachings, He says, “You have heard that it was said to the people long ago” (5:21a), 
“But I tell you” (5:22). Jesus is not contradicting the Law, but rather He is setting forth the true interpretation of 
the Law. He is not nullifying the Law; that is to say, He is not setting aside the requirements of the Law. If Jesus 
is abolishing the Law as advocated by many Christians, then this interpretation contradicts Jesus’ earlier 
statement: 

Do not think that I have come to abolish the Law or the Prophets; I have not come to abolish them 
but to fulfill them. 18 I tell you the truth, until heaven and earth disappear , not the smallest letter, not 
the least stroke of a pen, will by any means disappear from the Law until everything is accomplished. 
19 Anyone who breaks one of the least of these commandments and teaches others to do the same will 
be called least in the kingdom of heaven, but whoever practices and teaches these commands will be 
called great in the kingdom of heaven. (5:17-19) 

Jesus’ Healing Ministry to Israel 

Jesus’ ministry to Israel not only includes teaching, but His ministry also reaches out to those who were 
sick physically (8:1-9:38). With the healing ministry of Jesus, Matthew’s readers are being prepared for the 
beginning of hostilities against Jesus. The skirmishes against Jesus are foreshadowed in the first part of 
Matthew’s story (1:1—4:16) and also in Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount that foretells the indirect and direct 
confrontations (5:10-12). After coming down from the mountain, Jesus engages in a healing ministry (Chapters 
8 and 9 record ten miracles). Matthew makes known that Jesus heals a leper (8:1-4), restores a paralyzed 
servant of a centurion (8:5-13), cures Peter’s mother-in-law (8:14-15), and, later that evening, He casts out 
demons and heals all the sick (8:16-17). Not only does Matthew record therapeutic miracles, but he also tells 
about a non-therapeutic miracle, namely, the calming of the winds and the waves of the sea (8:23-27). 
Following the non-therapeutic miracle, Matthew discloses the healing of two demon-possessed men (8:28-34). 

After these healings, Jesus entered a boat and returned to His own town (9:1). Upon His arrival, men of 
the city brought a paralytic to Him (9:2a). Instead of telling him to get up, Jesus simply says, “Take heart, son; 
your sins are forgiven” (9:2b). Matthew now introduces his readers to an indirect confrontation with Jesus by 
the teachers of the Law. Again, we are reminded of the words of Jesus following His evaluation of the ethical 
behavior and teachings of the religious leaders: “Watch out for false prophets. They come to you in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly they are ferocious wolves” (7:15). These teachers of the Law do not openly confront Him 
about His statement on forgiveness, but as Matthew says, “At this, some of the teachers of the law said to 
themselves , ‘This fellow is blaspheming!”’ (9:3). Suddenly, in this ninth chapter, we witness conflict as it 
materializes. To illustrate, we should observe Matthew’s telling of the story. He says that Jesus, “knowing their 
thoughts,” said to them: 
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Why do you entertain evil thoughts in your hearts? 5 Which is easier: to say, ‘Your sins are 
forgiven,’ or to say, ‘Get up and walk’? 6 But so that you may know that the Son of Man has authority 
on earth to forgive sins....” Then he said to the paralytic, “Get up, take your mat and go home.” 7 And 
the man got up and went home. 8 When the crowd saw this, they were filled with awe; and they 
praised God, who had given such authority to men. (9:4-8) 

Part two (Subsection “B”: 11:2—16:20) of the second major division of the Gospel of Matthew (4:17— 
16:20) emphasize Jesus’ ministry to Israel. To facilitate this division, I refer to this second major division as 
Part “A” (4:17—11:1) and Part “B” (11:2—16:20). Part “B” emphasizes the disciples’ and Jesus’ ministry to 
Israel as well as Israel’s rejection of His ministry as developed in subsection “A.” In subsection “A,” Jesus 
sends the Twelve out to “Preach this message: ‘The kingdom of heaven is near.’ Heal the sick, raise the dead, 
cleanse those who have leprosy, drive out demons” (10:7-8). Conspicuously absent is the command to teach. 
They were to perform, at least from the context, two aspects of ministry: (1) proclaim that the kingdom of 
heaven is near, and (2) perform miracles of healing. 

In Chapter 10 (a part of subsection “A”), we behold bitter, antagonistic conflict on the horizon. By the 
end of this second discourse (the charge to the Apostles), we sense the trend toward warlike conflict toward 
Jesus by the religious leaders. In this chapter (10), Jesus again cautions them about the religious leaders as He 
did in the Sermon on the Mount (7:15). He says, “I am sending you out like sheep among wolves. Therefore be 
as shrewd as snakes and as innocent as doves” (10:16). He also warns them to “Be on your guard against men; 
they will hand you over to the local councils and flog you in their synagogues” (10:17). Jesus had earlier 
warned them about the reaction of people in general as well as the dangers of the religious leaders. 

Blessed are those who are persecuted because of righteousness, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. "“Blessed are you when people insult you, persecute you and falsely say all kinds of evil 
against you because of me. "Rejoice and be glad, because great is your reward in heaven, for in the 
same way they persecuted the prophets who were before you. (5:10-12) 

Jesus’ Preaching Ministry to Israel 

As stated earlier, Jesus “went throughout Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, preaching the good news of the 
kingdom, and healing every disease and sickness among the people” (4:23). In 4:17, Matthew reports Jesus as 
saying, “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is near.” It is through this proclamation that Jews and Gentiles alike 
will be enjoined upon to make a decision. The question is: Will they repent and become followers of Jesus and 
enter the sphere of God’s gracious Rule, or will they refuse to enter God’s kingdom and live in the sphere of 
Satan’s rules? 

What does the “kingdom of heaven” mean? Does not this phrase simply call attention to the truth that 
God rules? Is the kingdom of heaven equivalent to someone saying the Rule of God, or God reigns? When John 
said, “the kingdom of heaven is near” (3:2), did he not denote that the kingdom is coming near, or is 
approaching? John, Jesus, and the Apostles were advancing the concept that God has drawn near. For Matthew, 
God draws near in the person of Jesus Messiah, the Son of God. Matthew reports that “The virgin will be with 
child and will give birth to a son, and they will call him Immanuel”—which means, ‘God with us’” (1:23). And 
in 12:28, Matthew states Jesus’ announcement: “If I drive out demons by the Spirit of God, then the kingdom of 
God has come upon you.” 

The Gospel of the kingdom is about Jesus Messiah, the Son of God. The Gospel of the kingdom is 
clear: it is the Good News about God’s way of salvation that is revealed in Jesus. The Gospel is that which the 
angel announces to Joseph: “She will give birth to a son, and you are to give him the name Jesus, because he 
will save his people from their sins” (1:21). The Gospel is simply Good News about God’s way of salvation by 
grace through Jesus. Jesus sums up this Good News in a conversation with Nicodemus: 
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For God so loved the world that he gave his one and only Son/ that whoever believes in him shall 
not perish but have eternal life. 17 For God did not send his Son into the world to condemn the world, 
but to save the world through him. 18 Whoever believes in him is not condemned , but whoever does 
not believe stands condemned already because he has not believed in the name of God’s one and only 
Son. g 19 This is the verdict: Light has come into the world, but men loved darkness instead of light 
because their deeds were evil. 20 Everyone who does evil hates the light, and will not come into the 
light for fear that his deeds will be exposed. 2l But whoever lives by the truth comes into the light, so 
that it may be seen plainly that what he has done has been done through God.” h (John 3:16-21) 

THE ELEMENT OF CONFLICT IN 
PART “A” (4:17—11:1) 

The element of conflict does not dominate 4:17—11:1 (subsection “A”) as it does in 11:2—16:20 
(subsection “B”). Subsection “A” of the second major section focuses more on the teaching, preaching, and 
healing (4:23; 9:35; 11:1) than it does on the friction between Jesus and the unscrupulous and unprincipled 
leaders. Nevertheless, the reader still reads of hostility between Jesus and the religious leaders. In subsection 
“A” the reader is alerted to disunity between Jesus and the religious leaders in His healing of the paralytic (9:1- 
8). In this subsection “A,” we are led to count on battle. In 4:17—8:34, Matthew forewarns the reader that we 
are to anticipate conflict. Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount warns the disciples about persecution (5:10-12), and 
He also describes the righteousness that falls short of what is necessary for entrance into the Kingdom of 
Heaven (5:20). 

Jesus in His now-famous Sermon speaks of the acts of piety performed by religious leaders as being 
hypocritical in nature (6:1-18). Following this rebuke of the rigid leaders’ motives, Matthew concludes the 
Sermon on the Mount with: “When Jesus had finished saying these things, the crowds were amazed at his 
teaching, because he taught as one who had authority, and not as their teachers of the law” (7:28-29). Finally, 
Matthew records Jesus’ admiration of the centurion’s faith (8:5-10) versus the lack of faith on the part of the 
leaders: 


I say to you that many will come from the east and the west, and will take their places at the feast 
with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven. But the subjects of the kingdom will be 
thrown outside, into the darkness, where there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth . (8:11-12) 

In Matthew, Chapter 9, the conflict that the readers have been led to anticipate shows its ugly face. It has 
now materialized. It is here, not in full bloom, but in bud. This conflict is not direct but indirect . Matthew 
carefully reveals that the charges brought against Him, following the healing of a paralytic, were indirect: “At 
this, some of the teachers of the law said to themselves, ‘This fellow is blaspheming!”’ (9:3). They declare “to 
themselves,” says Matthew. Following the call of Matthew into discipleship, the religious leaders observed 
Jesus having dinner with tax collectors and sinners in Matthew’s home (9:9-10). The Pharisees objected to 
Jesus’ behavior, but they did not question Jesus directly about His behavior but rather His disciples (9:11). 

In Chapter 10, Jesus summons His disciples and delivers to them His missionary charge (10:1-15). In the 
conclusion of this missionary charge, Jesus immediately forewarns them of irreconcilable conflict between 
themselves and the people (10:16-39). Just as Jesus had warned them about false prophets (religious leaders) in 
the Sermon on the Mount (7:15), now Jesus warns them about “wolves” (the people) in His sending them out to 
preach and to heal (10:7, 8, 16). 179 


f Or his only begotten Son 
g Or God ’.s' only begotten Son 
h Some interpreters end the quotation after verse 15. 
179 Jack Dean Kingsbury, Matthew as Story, 
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In the first major section (1:1—4:16), Matthew presents Jesus as the main character of his story. He 
demonstrates that Jesus is aligned with God as His authoritative Son (3:17). Matthew discloses two evaluative 
points of view that forcefully stand out in this first section; namely, God’s point of view that Jesus is His Son 
(3:17) and Satan’s challenge to Jesus in this capacity (4:3, 6). 180 The secular and religious leaders in this part of 
the story are characterized as evil. Their evaluative point of view is an observation that is at odds with God’s 
declaration. The religious leaders are not only set forth as aligned with Herod (2:1-6), but they are also set in 
opposition to John the Baptist who is supportive of Jesus (3:7-12). 181 

In 1:1—4:17, we come away with the recognition that neither Jesus nor the religious leaders are aware 
of each other. But, in spite of this lack of awareness, we, upon a closer reading, immediately observe the 
leaders’ threat to Jesus, which threat is foreshadowed through Herod’s plot to kill Jesus (2:3-6). Also, we 
immediately grasp Jesus’ eschatological judgment (Matthew 24 and 25) as foreshadowed through the prophecy 
of John the Baptist: 

But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees coming to where he was baptizing, he said 
to them: “You brood of vipers! Who warned you to flee from the coming wrath ? 8 Produce fruit in 
keeping with repentance. 9 And do not think you can say to yourselves, ‘We have Abraham as our 
father.’ I tell you that out of these stones God can raise up children for Abraham. 10 The ax is already 
at the root of the trees, and every tree that does not produce good fruit will be cut down and thrown 
into the fire. 11 “I baptize you with b water for repentance. But after me will come one who is more 
powerful than I, whose sandals I am not fit to carry. He will baptize you with the Holy Spirit and with 
fire. 12 His winnowing fork is in his hand, and he will clear his threshing floor, gathering his wheat 
into the barn and burning up the chaff with unquenchable fire .” (3:7-12) 

As stated above, the second major section (4:17—16:20) of Matthew’s story divides itself into two 
segments (Part “A,” 4:17—11:1 and Part “B,” 11:2—16:20). The first subsection (Part “A”) focuses on the 
ministry of Jesus to Israel and the second subsection (Part “B”) focuses on Israel’s repudiation of Jesus. In the 
first subsection, Matthew’s controlling emphasis appears to be on Jesus’ ministry of teaching, preaching, and 
healing (4:23; 9:35; 11:1). On the other hand, the second subsection zeros in on the clash between Jesus and 
Israel (leaders and the people), though this element of conflict is still present. In this first subsection (Part “A”), 
Jesus calls Israel to repentance and announces the Kingdom of Heaven (4:17). But in this second subsection 
(Part “B,” 11:2—16:20), we observe Jesus’ anguish over Israel’s negative response to His call of repentance 
(11:16-19). In concluding this subsection (Part “A”) about Jesus’ ministry to Israel, we should observe that 
Matthew prepares the reader for the conflict that is about to begin with speed. 

ESCALATION OF CONFLICT BETWEEN JESUS AND 
THE RELIGIOUS LEADERS IN PART “B” (11:1—16:20) 

In Part “B” of the second subsection, the leaders’ threat to kill Jesus escalates to the point of their 
plotting to rid themselves of Him (12:14). This plot is foreshadowed by their accusation of blasphemy in 9:3. 
But in this latter half (Part “B”), we observe an escalation of conflict. The religious leaders’ hostilities are no 
longer secretive (9:1-8), but their ill will is now one of direct confrontation over the disciples’ picking heads of 
grain on the Sabbath (12:2-8). Following this showdown, the Pharisees followed Him into their synagogues 
(12:9) seeking to find something to accuse Him (12:10). The leaders are no longer hesitant to speak to Him 
directly. To illustrate consider the following encounters. The following chart is Matthew’s account of this 
confrontation: 


180 Powell, “The Religious Leaders in Matthew,” 217. 
181 Ibid. 
b Or in 
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Matthew 12:9-10 


Matthew 12:38 


Going on from that place, Then some of the 
he went into their synagogue, Pharisees and teachers of 
10 and a man with a shriveled the law said to him, 
hand was there. Looking for a “Teacher, we want to see a 
reason to accuse Jesus, they miraculous sign from you.” 
asked him, “Is it lawful to heal 
on the Sabbath?” 

Also, the leaders do not mind criticizing His disciples to His face. 

Matthew 12:2 Matthew 15:1-2 

When the Pharisees saw Then some Pharisees 
this, they said to him, “Look! and teachers of the law 
Your disciples are doing what came to Jesus from 
is unlawful on the Sabbath.” Jerusalem and asked, 2 

“Why do your disciples 
break the tradition of the 
elders? They don’t wash 
their hands before they 
eat!” 

In this second subdivision (Part “B”), we observe the intensity of controversy. Prior to this level of 
antagonism, interaction was to some extent avoided. But now controversy saturates this section. This is the 
pattern we detect in 12:2-8, 9-14, 38-45; 15:1-9. This passion of hatred is so great against Jesus that the 
religious leaders seek His life . Matthew captures this intense dislike with these words: “The Pharisees went out 
and plotted how they might kill Jesus” (12:14). In this direct confrontation with Jesus, He twice speaks of 
eschatological judgment against these leaders (12:22-37, 38-45). Jesus speaks of judgment when they accuse 
Him of doing His miracles through the prince of demons (Beelzebub); second, He speaks of judgment when 
they refuse to believe and request another sign. 

Jesus and Beelzebub The Sign of Jonah 

Matthew 12:36-37 Matthew 12:41-42 

But I tell you that men will The men of Nineveh will 
have to give account on the day stand up at the judgment with 
of judgment for every careless this generation and condemn 
word they have spoken. 37 For if; for they repented at the 
by your words you will be preaching of Jonah, and now 
acquitted, and by your words one a greater than Jonah is 
you will be condemned. here. 42 The Queen of the 

South will rise at the 
judgment with this generation 
and condemn it ; for she came 
from the ends of the earth to 

a Or something ; also in verse 42 
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listen to Solomon’s wisdom, 
and now one greater than 
Solomon is here. 

These two judgments foreshadow the eschatological judgment that Jesus elaborates in Matthew 24 and 
25 (overthrow of apostate Israel). This judgment of wrath is the same “coming wrath” that John the Baptist 
forewarned the religious leaders about when they came to him for baptism (3:7-12): “His winnowing fork is in 
his hand, and he will clear his threshing floor, gathering his wheat into the barn and burning up the chaff with 
unquenchable fire” (3:12). Jesus again alludes to this judgment in the Parable of the Weeds (13:36-43): 

As the weeds are pulled up and burned in the fire , so it will be at the end of the age. 41 The Son of 
Man will send out his angels, and they will weed out of his kingdom everything that causes sin and 
all who do evil. 42 They will throw them into the fiery furnace, where there will be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth . 43 Then the righteous will shine like the sun in the kingdom of their Father. He who 
has ears, let him hear. (13:40-43) 

As stated above, the religious leaders’ opposition with Jesus escalates. Following the attack against 
Jesus in Matthew 12, the demanding leaders plot how they might destroy Him (12:14). The critical leaders are 
presented to the reader as characters who are “evil” (12:23, 39, 45; 16:4), spiritually blind (12:24, 38, 42; 16:3), 
hypocritical (12:10; 15:7; 16:10), conniving (12:14), murderous (12:14), unfaithful to God (12:39; 16:4), 
unrepentant (12:41), and lawless (15:3, 6). In addition to the above, Jesus also likens them to a man possessed 
by a demon (12:43-45); and they are also pictured as acting in a manner representative of Satan (12:38; 16:1). 
These are the ones who Jesus warned His disciples about in the Sermon on the Mount (7:15). 

In subsection Part “B” (11:2—16:20) of Matthew’s second major section, we witness the escalation of conflict. 
The following is a chronological listing of the various encounters between Jesus and the religious leaders: 

12:1-8 Plucking Grain on the Sabbath 

12:9-14 Healing of the Man with a Withered Hand 

12:22-37 Healing Blind and Dumb Demoniac 

12:38-45 Demand for a Sign 

15:1-20 Eating with Defiled Hands 

16:1-4 Second Demand for a Sign 

16:5-12 The Leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees 

These seven encounters demonstrate the hatred that the religious leaders exhibited toward Jesus. Even 
with the miracles, they were not persuaded as to the true identity of Jesus. Part “B” is about the repudiation of 
Jesus’ ministry to Israel. As stated in 1:1—4:16, the identity of Jesus is presented with the climax in God’s 
announcement of who Jesus really is: “ This is my Son , whom I love; with him I am well pleased” (3:17). 
Entwined with the motif of repudiation in 11:2—16:20 is also the speculation about the identity of Jesus. The 
questioning begins with John the Baptist: “When John heard in prison what Christ was doing, he sent his 
disciples to ask him, ‘ Are you the one who was to come, or should we expect someone else?”’ (11:2-3). Even 
the crowds question one another: 

Then they brought him a demon-possessed man who was blind and mute, and Jesus healed him, so 
that he could both talk and see. All the people were astonished and said, ‘ Could this be the Son of 
David ?’ (12:22-23) 
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CONFLICTING VIEWS 
ABOUT HIS IDENTITY 


Matthew presents the various viewpoints about Jesus in 1:1—4:16. But in his second major section 
(4:17—16:20), we are also confronted even more pointedly than in the first section as to the identity of Jesus. It 
is significant that God in 1:1—4:16, as well as in 4:17-16:20, breaks into the world of Matthew with His 
evaluative point of view about Jesus (3:17 and 17:5). This identity of Jesus also permeates, in greater detail, in 
the third major section (16:21—28:20). This identity is of such a controversial nature that Jesus even asked His 
disciples what people were saying about whom the Son of Man is (16:13—Part “B”). 

As a result of Jesus’ widespread activity of teaching, preaching, and healing, His fame spreads 
throughout Palestine and even Syria (4:23-25; 9:36, 31, 33, 35; 11:2, 4; 13:54; 14:1). But in spite all of this 
fame, we still observe conflicting views about the true identity of Jesus of Nazareth. The reaction to Jesus is 
mixed. For example, the crowds follow Him (4:24-25; 8:1, 10; 9:33; 12:15; 13:2; 14:13; 15:30-31), but, on the 
other hand, the religious leaders place Him under scrutiny (9:3, 11, 34). In spite of His notoriety, in spite of His 
teaching, in spite of His preaching, and, in spite of His healing, nevertheless, Israel, as a whole, repudiates Him 
(11:2—12:50, Part “A”). The religious leaders and the crowds do not recognize His true identity. 

Towns in Galilee 

This conflict is not surprising to Matthew’s readers because they had been forewarned (2:3; 3:7-12; 9:3, 
11, 14, 34; 10:5-42). Jesus was amazed at the unbelief of so many in their rejection of Him. Jesus renounces 
the people for their turning away from John the Baptist and especially Himself (11:16-19, Part “A”). Jesus 
issues condemnation on the cities of Korazin, Bethsaida (11:20-21), and Capernaum (11:23-24) for their 
unwillingness to be moved to repentance following His mighty miracles. Even the townspeople of Nazareth 
were astonished at the teaching of Jesus: “ Isn’t this the carpenter’s son ? Isn’t his mother’s name Mary, and 
aren’t his brothers James, Joseph, Simon and Judas? Aren’t all his sisters with us? Where then did this man get 
all these things?’ And they took offense at him” (13:55-57a). 

Herod Antipas 

Herod Antipas, having heard news about Jesus, speculates about Him: “At that time Herod the tetrarch 
heard the reports about Jesus, and he said to his attendants, ‘This is John the Baptist; he has risen from the dead! 
That is why miraculous powers are at work in him’” (14:1-2). Herod Antipas, son of Herod the Great, inherited 
Galilee and Perea as his kingdom. He is the one that had previously beheaded John the Baptist at the request of 
his wife’s daughter Herodias (14:3-11). He did not possess the mind of God as to who Jesus really is. 

Disciples of Jesus 

But in contrast to all these, the disciples having been caught in a storm, watching Jesus walk on water, 
seeing Peter saved from drowning, and witnessing the calming of the sea (14:24-33), they all proclaimed: 
“ Truly you are the Son of God .” (14:33). This correct response is the answer to an earlier question that they had 
asked when Jesus calms a storm: “What kind of man is this? Even the winds and the waves obey him!” (8:27). 
Matthew concludes this second major section with two evaluative points of view which he juxtaposes, or puts 
side by side, to each other in order to bring his story to a culmination—Peter’s confession near Caesarea 
Philippi (16:13-20): “You are the Christ, the Son of the living God” (16:16). Peter’s point of view is correct 
because it is in alignment with God’s point of view (3:17; 16:23a). On the other hand, the evaluative viewpoint 
of the various segments of the Jewish nation is that He is just one of the prophets (16:13-14). 

In the second major section (4:17—16:20), Matthew tells of Jesus’ ministry to Israel (Part “A,” 4:17—11:1) and 
of Israel’s response to Him (Part “B,” 11:2—16:20). Through His ministry, Jesus summons Israel to repentance 
and to live in the sphere of God’s end-time rule (5:1-8:1). Despite His plea for restoration and acceptance of 
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Himself as the Son of God, some charged Him with blasphemy (9:3). This section consists mainly of Jesus’ 
teaching, preaching, and healing (4:23; 9:35; 11:1). 

In the second major section of Matthew’s story, we observe a drastic and harsh change (11:2—16:20) of 
the religious leaders toward Jesus. To all intents and purposes, Jesus’ ministry to the nation of Israel is without 
success. In fact, Israel’s response to His ministry is one of repudiation. The religious leaders attack Jesus 
Himself over the traditions of the elders and seek His life (12:1-8, 9-14; 15:1-9). The leaders dismiss Him 
outright as an agent of Satan (9:34; 12:24). The Jewish crowds look upon Him as another prophet (16:13-14). 

In contrast to both the crowds and the leaders, the disciples confess Him to be the Messiah the Son of God 
(16:16; 14:33). Still, despite the correctness of their confession, Jesus commands them to silence. They do not 
yet fully understand that the central task before Him is death upon a cross. Israel is ignorant as to who Jesus is, 
but the disciples know Him to be the Son of God. Jesus’ ministry is without success, at least according to the 
religious leaders and the crowds. On the other hand. His ministry, in the sight of God, is successful because He 
accomplished redemption for the sins of the world. 

THIRD MAJOR SECTION 
16 : 21 — 18:20 

The Journey to Jerusalem 

Matthew begins Section Three with Jesus’ prediction about His ultimate fate (crucifixion) by the 
religious leaders. He writes, 

From that time on Jesus began to explain to his disciples that he must go to Jerusalem and suffer 
many things at the hands of the elders, chief priests and teachers of the law , and that he must be killed 
and on the third day be raised to life. (Matthew 16:21) 

We observe that in this explanation of His impending death, Jesus sets forth the concept that His death is 
necessary (“he must go” or “it is necessary,” 5si (dei). God and Jesus intend this death for the salvation of all 
humanity (1:21), but, on the other hand, the religious leaders’ objective is destruction (12:14). Matthew 
employs the passion-prediction as another literary device to give cohesion to the third part of his story. He 
records three references to Jesus’ suffering, death, and resurrection (16:21; 17:22-23; 20:17-19). 

Prior to these predictions, we recall Peter’s confession about Jesus as the Messiah and Son of God 
(16:16). Following this confession, Jesus warned the disciples “not to tell anyone that he was the Christ.” One 
reason for this silence was that the disciples still did not understand the full mission of Jesus. Again, following 
the transfiguration of Jesus, the three disciples—Peter, James, and John—were told: “Don’t tell anyone what 
you have seen, until the Son of Man has been raised from the dead” (17:9). 

The disciples still did not understand that Jesus had to die for the sins of the world. After Jesus’ first 
announcement about His death, Peter immediately rebuked Jesus: ‘“Never, Lord!’ he said. ‘This shall never 
happen to you!”’ (16:22). Peter still did not understand the Atonement. Jesus then reprimanded Peter for not 
thinking the “things of God,” but rather the “things of men”: “Get behind me, Satan! You are a stumbling block 
to me; you do not have in mind the things of God , but the things of men” (16:23). The readers of Matthew’s 
Gospel would naturally reflect upon Jesus’ temptation in the wilderness when Satan also sought to frustrate the 
scheme of God: “Away from me, Satan!” (4:10). Peter’s evaluative point of view did not coincide with that of 
God’s. 

Subsequent to this rebuke by Jesus, we find three of Jesus’ disciples with Him on the Mountain. In the 
transfiguration of Jesus, God gives His viewpoint concerning the identity of His Son and the necessity of the 
death of His Son. Earlier, it is recalled that God entered into the world as actor and gave His testimony. 
Matthew records this intervention: “And a voice from heaven said, ‘This is my Son, whom I love; with him I 
am well pleased’” (3:17). In this second revelation of God’s point of view, He adds an additional statement: 
“Listen to him!” (17:5). On the way back to Jerusalem, as stated above, Jesus informs the disciples of His 
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impending death (16:21), but Peter says “no” (16:22). On the Mount, God says, “Listen to Him!” They were to 
listen to His warnings about His impending death (16:21; 17:22-23; 20:17-19). 

Following the confession of Peter in Caesarea Philippi and the Mount of Transfiguration scene, Jesus 
and His disciples enter Galilee. Upon entering this territory, Jesus for the second time tells them of His 
impending death: “The Son of Man is going to be betrayed into the hands of men. They will kill him, and on the 
third day he will be raised to life” (17:22-23). We can still hear the echo of God’s voice: “Listen to Him!” They 
were to receive that which God had ordained—suffering and death in Jerusalem. Yet, the disciples still would 
not understand the implications of this death until after the resurrection: “As they were coming down the 
mountain, Jesus instructed them, ‘Don’t tell anyone what you have seen, until the Son of Man has been raised 
from the dead’” (17:9). The disciples did not fully understand these events until Jesus met with them after the 
resurrection and explained the “things of God”: 

He said to them, “This is what I told you while I was still with you: Everything must be fulfilled 
that is written about me in the Law of Moses, the Prophets and the Psalms.” 45 Then he opened their 
minds so they could understand the Scriptures . 46 He told them, “This is what is written: The Christ 
will suffer and rise from the dead on the third day, 47 and repentance and forgiveness of sins will be 
preached in his name to all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. 48 You are witnesses of these things.' 
(Luke 24:44-48) 

When Jesus completed His work in this area (Galilee), He started toward Jerusalem (Matthew 20:17). 
He took His disciples apart privately and, again for the third time explained the “things of God”: “We are going 
up to Jerusalem, and the Son of Man will be betrayed to the chief priests and the teachers of the Law. They will 
condemn him to death and will turn him over to the Gentiles to be mocked and flogged and crucified. On the 
third day he will be raised to life!” (20:18-19). 

From the border of Jericho, Jesus journeys in the direction of Jerusalem and arrives at the Mount of 
Olives (21:1). The events that now transpire are shrouded in the fulfillment of Old Testament prophecies. Israel 
receives Jesus into Jerusalem as the Son of David (21:9). When the inhabitants of Jerusalem inquired of the 
crowds as to whom this Jesus is, the people replied: “This is Jesus, the prophet from Nazareth in Galilee” 
(21:11). This confession of the crowds is similar to the remarks of the disciples concerning the identity of Jesus 
as reported by the people: “Some say John the Baptist; others say Elijah; and still others, Jeremiah or one of the 
prophets.” To the people, Jesus is no more than a prophet, even though they spoke of Him as the Son of David. 
Israel still did not understand God’s evaluative viewpoint about Jesus. 

Jesus’ arrival in Jerusalem marked the beginning of the end of His conflict with the religious leaders. 
His actions caused the religious leaders to engage Him in direct confrontation over His course of actions. Jesus 
attacked the seat of their power: “My house will be called a house of prayer, but you are making it a den of 
robbers” (21:13). Jesus launches a massive assault upon their authority and integrity (21:12-13). This action 
paves the way for the thorny controversies with the religious leaders leading up to His crucifixion. As Jesus 
debates and speaks in parables, the tension between Him and the religious leaders reach a breaking point 
(21:12-23:39). The confrontation with Jesus widens to the point that it includes representatives of all the groups 
in Jerusalem: 

Chief priests and the scribes (21:15) 

Chief priests and the elders of the people (21:23) 

The disciples of the Pharisees along with the Herodians (22:15-16) 

The Sadducees (22:23) 

A lawyer from the Pharisees (22:24-35) 

Following these confrontational episodes, Jesus Himself challenges the Pharisees as to His true identity. 
They responded with frankness about their perception of His claims: 
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“The son of David,” they replied. 43 He said to them, “How is it then that David, speaking by the 
Spirit, calls him ‘Lord’? For he says, 44 The Lord said to my Lord: Sit at my right hand until I put 
your enemies under your feet.’ ,b 45 If then David calls him ‘Lord,’ how can he be his son?” 46 No one 
could say a word in reply, and from that day on no one dared to ask him any more questions. 
(Matthew 22:22-46) 

After Jesus silences the leaders in debate, then the religious leaders leave the scene of the Temple. Alone 
with the crowds and the disciples. He delivers a piercing chastisement against the religiosity of the religious 
leaders (Matthew 23). This scathing rebuke is reminiscent of His stern disapproval of the sanctimonious leaders 
in His Sermon on the Mount: “For I tell you that unless your righteousness surpasses that of the Pharisees and 
the teachers of the law, you will certainly not enter the kingdom of heaven” (5:20). 

Jesus begins His ministry with an analysis of their teachings and ends His ministry with another stinging 
condemnation of their ethical behavior. Jesus issues seven woes directed against their conduct (Chapter 23). 
Following this indictment of the rigid leaders for their shallow display of piety. He then proceeds to speak of 
God’s judgment upon the nation of Israel (Chapters 24-25). These two chapters are about God’s eschatological 
judgment upon the nation of Israel, upon the unscrupulous shepherds, and upon the Temple with all of its 
rituals. He then speaks three parables—The Parable of the Ten Virgins, The Parable of the Talents, and The 
Parable of the Sheep and the Goats—against the over-bearing leaders of Israel for their pretense of virtue 
(Chapter 25). 

After concluding these three parables of judgment, Jesus again brings to the attention of His disciples 
the impending death that awaits Him by the chief priest and elders of the people (26:1-5). The leaders 
demonstrate their rejection of His parables by their plotting to put Him to death. The corrupt leaders rejected 
God’s identity of Jesus Messiah as His Son (3:17; 17:5). Their evaluative viewpoint is not the “things of God,” 
but rather, the “things of men.” 

Jesus now informs His disciples, after their request about the Passover, that it is time to prepare the 
Passover meal (26:1). It is during this meal that Jesus gives a glimmer of information as to what His death is all 
about: “Then he took the cup, gave thanks and offered it to them, saying, ‘Drink from it, all of you. This is my 
blood of the covenant, which is poured out for many for the forgiveness of sins ’” (26:27-28). Following this 
Supper, the political machinery starts to roll in its intensity for His crucifixion. Immediately upon His arrest, 
He is taken before the Sanhedrin (26:57-67), before Pilate (27:11-26), and then the soldiers mock Him (27:27- 
31). Matthew then describes in accelerated movement the events of the crucifixion (27:32-44), the death of 
Jesus (27:45-55), the burial of Jesus (27:57-66), the resurrection of Jesus (28:1-10), the guards’ report (28:11- 
15), and finally the instructions of Jesus to His disciples about making disciples (28:16-20). 

CONCLUSION 

The third major division of Matthew’s Gospel (16:21—28:20) is honeycombed with confrontations with 
the religious leaders. Beginning with Matthew 16:21, we observe an escalation of the “powers that be” to get rid 
of Jesus. The religious leaders are so cunning in their attack against Jesus that even the crowds are taken in by 
their hypocrisy (27:20). No wonder Jesus warned His disciples on two different occasions to “Watch out for 
false prophets” (Matthew 7:15; 24:11, 24). The first warning followed Jesus’ rebuke of the religious leaders’ 
theology (Matthew 5—6) and the second and third warnings occurred following His seven woes (Matthew 23) 
against the hypocrisy of the religious leaders. The false prophets in the Gospel of Matthew refer, so it appears, 
to the religious leaders. Throughout the ministry of Jesus, He scrutinizes the unethical behavior of the leaders. 
Conflict with the leaders of Israel permeates the whole of Matthew’s Gospel. 

This chapter (“A Literary Analysis of the Gospel of Matthew”) has analyzed the three major divisions in 
the Gospel of Matthew. Throughout the three sections (1:1—4:16; 4:17—16:20; 16:21—28:20), the identity of 
Jesus permeates all three divisions. In these three divisions, we observe that conflict abounds from the 


b Psalm 110:1 
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beginning to end of Matthew’s Gospel. To begin with, Matthew foreshadows this disunity but in the ministry of 
John the Baptist, we observe direct confrontation. Jesus begins His ministry with an analysis of the religious 
leaders’ concept of God’s righteousness; He concludes His ministry with His analysis of the religious leaders’ 
characteristics (Chapters 24—25). The antagonism of the leaders of Israel against Jesus begins in the second 
major section. In Part “A” we observe, not direct confrontation, but indirect confrontation. On the other hand, in 
Part “B” we observe an escalation of the quarrels with Jesus by the leaders—it is now direct. In the third major 
section (16:21—28:20), this animosity against Jesus reaches its climax on the part of the leaders in the 
crucifixion of Jesus. 

This chapter (“Structural Analysis of the Gospel of Matthew”) is the background for chapter 8 
(“Eschatological Sayings in the Gospel of Matthew”). Without a correct understanding of the whole of 
Matthew’s Gospel, we will not properly interpret Jesus’ final prediction of God’s judgment upon apostate Israel 
(Chapters 24—25). As seekers for a true understanding of God’s Word, we need to reinvestigate the 
eschatological sayings in both the Old and New Testament writings. My objective in reviewing the various 
texts dealing with eschatology is not to condemn godly men and women who disagree with my views, but 
rather, it is my goal to help Christians from all fellowships of the Resurrected One to learn how to read 
the Word of God more accurately. As we prepare our minds for an examination of the Book of Matthew, we 
need to investigate the proper methods of sound exegesis. 

The church of Jesus faces many obstacles in its efforts to understand biblical prophecy and, at the same 
time, to bring about unity in spite of differences within the Christian community. In the prayer of Jesus, as 
recorded in John 17, He prayed that His disciples would maintain unity in order to convert the world. Yet, we 
see that the body of Christ is fractured into many warring denominations without any signs of healing. Many 
preachers castigate those who do not interpret the Word of God the way they do. This attitude is prevalent, not 
just about eschatology, but with a wide variety of doctrinal issues advanced by certain fellowships. J. I. 
Packer 182 captures the very heart of our problems in our neglect to fulfill the prayer of Jesus. Listen to him as 
he focuses on the various traditions and our method of reading the Scriptures: 

We do not start our Christian lives by working out our faith for ourselves; it is mediated to us by 
Christian tradition, in the form of sermons, books and established patterns of church life and 
fellowship. We read our Bibles in the light of what we have learned from these sources; we approach 
Scripture with minds already formed by the mass of accepted opinions and viewpoints with which we 
have come into contact, in both the Church and the world. Inevitably, we grow up children of our 
own age, reflecting in our outlook the mental environment in which we were reared. The process is as 
natural as breathing in the air around us, and as unconscious. It is easy to be unaware that it has 
happened; it is hard even to begin to realize how profoundly tradition in this sense has moulded us. 

But we are forbidden to become enslaved to human tradition, either secular or Christian, whether it be 
‘catholic’ tradition, or even ‘evangelical’ tradition. We may never assume the complete rightness of 


182 J.I. Packer (1926-2020), or James Innell Packer, is considered one of the most influential 
evangelicals in North America. Packer committed his life to Christian service after hearing lectures from C. S. 
Lewis while studying at Oxford. In the 1950s, Packer was ordained a deacon and priest in the Church of 
England. Before moving to Canada, he lectured at several schools, including Tyndale Hall in Bristol, Latimer 
House in Oxford, and Oak Hill Theological College in London. Packer was also a professor of theology at 
Regent College in Vancouver, British Columbia, and served as the honorary president of the Latimer Trust. 
Packer has written and edited several books: he was the editor of the English Standard Version Bible, the New 
Bible Dictionary , and the New Dictionary of Theology, and his books include Illustrated Manner and Customs 
of the Bible and A Quest for Godliness. 
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our own established ways of thought and practice and excuse ourselves the duty of testing and 
reforming them by Scripture. 183 


183 J. I. Packer, ‘Fundamentalism ’ and the Word of God: Some Evangelical Principles (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1958), 69-70. 
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An exegesis that stops short of the theology of the text is an incomplete exegesis. (And here, it seems 
to me, many of our commentaries fail the preacher by providing him with too little guidance at this 
essential point.). The preacher does not go into the pulpit merely to explain the verbal meaning of an 
ancient text, from which he may then proceed to draw random lessons.... His aim is to expound and 
interpret the mind of the Bible writer in such a way that his word may once again speak through the 
text to the congregation. In order to do this, the preacher needs to understand not only what the text 
says, but also those concerns that caused it to be said, and said as it was. His exegetical labors are, 
therefore, not complete until he has grasped the text’s theological intention. Until he has done this he 
cannot interpret the text, and may egregiously misinterpret it by attributing to its words an intention 
quite other than that of their author . 184 (Emphasis mine) 

As we seek to grasp the meaning of the intent of the author of the Book of Matthew, we must transfer 
ourselves mentally back to the time of the person behind the text rather than transfer the originator of the 
wording to the twenty-first century. It is not uncommon for Christians to read between the lines, not the author’s 
aim, in light of the current fad or vogue in the latest books on prophecy, television evangelists, and the 
newspapers. If we fail to convey the writer’s objective, we fall short in our understanding of the author’s 
purpose. Matthew’s Gospel, which book begins with eschatology and ends with eschatology, portrays the 
ultimate demise of apostate Israel, which downfall occurred in AD 70. 

One of the greatest obstacles to a proper interpretation of Matthew’s Gospel is our failure to read the 
book as a book. We frequently approach the interpretation of this book from our own Christian heritage. We 
read Matthew’s Gospel in light of the sermons we have heard from the pulpit, the religious journals we have 
read from our own denominational background, the religious books from our own unique fellowship, and from 
the current trends concerning prophecy from television evangelists. It is not uncommon for believers to read 
their own theology back into the book itself. 

As expositors of the Word, we must be careful that we do not find meanings that are not in the text we 
are reading. Unfortunately, many interpretations of the original text originate within our own imaginations. 
Haddon W. Robinson (Distinguished Professor of Preaching and former interim President at Gordon-Conwell 


184 John Bright, The Authority of the Old Testament (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1967); reprint edition, 
Grand Rapids: Baker, 1975), 171-172 
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Theological Seminary) is correct when he writes: “Since the Bible stands entire and complete, no passage 
should be interpreted or applied in isolation from all that God has spoken.” 185 

Much of our interpretation today of Matthew’s Gospel is based on piece-meal reading rather than 
contextual analysis. This in-depth study of the eschatological 186 sayings in the Book of Matthew will examine 
the focal point of Matthew’s Gospel—Christ’s ultimate coming in judgment against the nation of Israel for its 
rejection of Himself as the Messiah as foretold in the Hebrew Scriptures. 187 To begin this study, we start with 
Matthew’s introduction of John’s ministry to the nation of Israel. The following is Matthew’s epitomized 
account of John and his preaching: 

In those days John the Baptist came, preaching in the Desert of Judea 2 and saying, “Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is near.” 3 This is he who was spoken of through the prophet Isaiah: “A voice 
of one calling in the desert, ‘Prepare the way for the Lord, make straight paths for him.’ ” 
4 John’s clothes were made of camel’s hair, and he had a leather belt around his waist. His food was 
locusts and wild honey. 5 People went out to him from Jerusalem and all Judea and the whole region 
of the Jordan. 6 Confessing their sins, they were baptized by him in the Jordan River. 7 But when he 
saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees coming to where he was baptizing, he said to them: “You 
brood of vipers ! Who warned you to flee from the coming wrath? 8 Produce fruit in keeping with 
repentance. 9 And do not think you can say to yourselves, ‘We have Abraham as our father.’ I tell you 
that out of these stones God can raise up children for Abraham. 10 The ax is already at the root of 
the trees, and every tree that does not produce good fruit will be cut down and thrown into the 
fire. 11 “I baptize you with water for repentance. But after me will come one who is more powerful 
than I, whose sandals I am not fit to carry. He will baptize you with the Holy Spirit and with fire. 12 
His winnowing fork is in his hand, and he will clear his threshing floor, gathering his wheat into the 
bam and burning up the chaff with unquenchable fire .” (Matthew 3:1-12) 

JOHN THE BAPTIST’S MINISTRY 

In this short opening to John’s ministry by Matthew, we are immediately alerted to conflict between 
John and the religious leaders. In addition to this notification, we are also told about his question to the religious 
leaders—“Who warned you to flee from the coming wrath?” This inquiry is not about the so-called end of the 
world (Koopof;, kosmos ), but rather, it is about the end of the age (aitov, aion) of Judaism in AD 70 by the 
Romans. He also warns them about the, “axe” that is already at the “root of the trees,” which obliteration 
signifies apostate Israel. It is not cut down to the stump, but rather to the roots—total destruction. Just a casual 
reading reveals apocalyptic language used for the impending annihilation of Judaism, which judgment will 
occur with Christ’s Second Coming in AD 70. Kenneth Gentry’s (born 1950, Reformed theologian and an 
ordained minister in the Reformed Presbyterian Church General Assembly) comments concerning the message 
of John about the “axe” are on target: 

That the axe is laid “at the root” powerfully teaches that God will not simply prune Israel: he will 
cut her down at the root . Indeed, regarding Jesus, John declares (shifting his metaphors): “He who is 


l85 Haddon W. Robinson, Biblical Preaching: The Development and Delivery of Expository Messages 
(Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker Book House, 1980, 2000), 94. 

186 The word eschatology is from the Greek word raymoc (esc hat os), which word was first coined in the 
19 th century as the name of dogmatic theology that treated the doctrine of last things. The eschatological sayings 
in the Gospel of Matthew address the end-times of the nation of Judaism, which overthrow is described with 
apocalyptic language. 

I87 ln Chapter 7 (“Structural Analysis of the Gospel of Matthew”), we examined two other avenues set 
forth in Matthew’s Gospel—conflict between Jesus and the religious leaders and the identity of Jesus (pages 
177-211). 
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coming” has a “winnowing fork is in His hand, and He will thoroughly clear His threshing floor; and 
he will gather His wheat into the barn, but He will bum up the chaff with unquenchable fire” (Matt 
3:12). This anticipates AD 70 (8:10—12; 22:7; cf. 7:16-20). In fact, Luke 13:6-9 records a parable of 
Jesus that reflects this same concern. Jesus speaks of his three and one-half year ministry to fruitless 
Israel which is presented as a fig tree. There Jesus declares: “for three years I have come looking for 
fruit on this fig tree without finding any. Cut it down! Why does it even use up the ground?” (Luke 
13:7). Later in Matthew 21 we will see Jesus’ prophetic theater in cursing the fig tree. 188 (Emphasis 
mine) 

John’s prophetic utterance about the “axe is already (f|Sr|, ede, “even now,” “immediate future”) at the 
root of the trees” (Matthew 3:10) implies nearness of impending judgment, which teaching flourishes through 
out the whole of Matthew’s Gospel. The axe is “already” striking the very core (root) of the nation of Israel and 
“the fire” portrays the impending judgment of God upon this sick nation. The adverb “already” (f|Sr|, ede,) is 
emphatic by its position in the Greek sentence (first word). John is picturing the imminence of destruction. 
Also, the present-tense verb Kcvrai ( keitai , “is being applied” or “is laid”) depicts the present process. Two 
other present-tense verbs (EKKO^TETai, ekkoptetai, “is being cut down”; and P&kkcrai, balletai, “is being cast”) 
in 3:10 present an ongoing process. 

Just who is this particular John that announces impending judgment upon the nation? The answer is 
found in the Hebrew Scriptures. Isaiah (739 BC), about seven hundred years earlier, foretold the coming of John 
the Baptist to prepare the way for the coming Messiah (40:3). Another prophet, Malachi (433 BC), about three 
hundred years later, also announced the arrival of one who would prepare the way for the Messiah. He, too, 
predicted that John the Baptist would appear “before that great and dreadful day of the Lord comes” 
(Malachi 4:5). Malachi gives God’s word about the coming of Elijah and God’s judgment against Israel. 

Even though the name John is not utilized by either prophet, yet we know from the Gospel of Matthew that the 
Elijah of Malachi is the same as John the Baptist (Matthew 11:11-15; 17:9-13). Malachi closes his prophetic 
book with judgment against Israel and the announcement of the coming of Elijah before God’s judgment upon 
the nation in AD 70: 

“ Surely the day is coming; it will bum like a furnace. All the arrogant and every evildoer will be 
stubble, and that day that is coming will set them on fire ,” says the Lord Almighty. “Not a root or a 
branch will be left to them. 2 But for you who revere my name, the sun of righteousness will rise with 
healing in its wings. And you will go out and leap like calves released from the stall. 3 Then you will 
trample down the wicked; they will be ashes under the soles of your feet on the day when I do these 
things,” says the Lord Almighty. 4 “Remember the law of my servant Moses, the decrees and laws I 
gave him at Horeb for all Israel. 5 See, I will send you the prophet Elijah before that great and 
dreadful day of the Lord comes ’”. (Malachi 4:1-5) 

Matthew, after his introduction, begins his book with the ministry of John the Baptist’s censure of the 
religious leaders. In John’s preaching, we are immediately alerted to the Book of Malachi. This book actually 
sets the tone for a proper interpretation of John’s ministry as well as the eschatological sayings interspersed or 
infused throughout Matthew’s Gospel. Just a casual reading of Malachi reveals that we are conscious that the 
second Elijah (John the Baptist) is the bearer of impending doom. The prophet Malachi’s writings are a 
horrifying impeachment, or charge, against the nation of Israel. The homeland had reached a point in which 
they could not distinguish between good and evil. As a result of their rebellion against their Creator, God 
announces “coming judgment.” This particular judgment is the judgment that John the Baptist called attention 
to in his response to the religious leaders: “Who warned you to flee from the coming wrath?” (Matthew 3:7). 
Four hundred years earlier than John’s ministry, Malachi records the words of God about this judgment: 


l88 Dr. Kenneth L. Gentry, Jr., The Olivet Discourse Made Easy: You Can Understand Jesus’ Great 
Prophetic Discourse (Draper, Virginia: Apologetics Group, 2010), 8-9. 
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So I will come near to you for judgment . I will be quick to testify against sorcerers, adulterers and 
perjurers, against those who defraud laborers of their wages, who oppress the widows and the 
fatherless, and deprive aliens of justice, but do not fear me,” says the Lord Almighty. (Malachi 3:5) 

These words of God illustrate Israel’s contempt toward God. The nation had reached the stage of moral 
insensibility. As a result, God pronounced judgment against them. Again, we see this same judgment repeated 
as he concludes his prophecy: 

“Surely the day is coming ; it will bum like a furnace. All the arrogant and every evildoer will be 
stubble, and that day that is coming will set them on fire,” says the Lord Almighty. “ Not a root or a 
branch will be left to them . (4:1) 

The reading of 3:5 and 4:1 reveals an approaching crisis in Israel’s history. God is going to inflict 
judgment upon this disobedient and disloyal and rebellious people. He lets them know that “the day is coming” 
in which the nation “will bum like a furnace.” He also warns them that the day will come in which they “will be 
stubble” and He “will set them on fire.” This destruction will be so severe that “not a root or a branch will be 
left to them,” which is the peril or danger that John the Baptist also warned the religious leaders concerning 
(Matthew 3:7-11). John writes that the “ axe is already at the root of the trees ” (3:10). He also alerts them to the 
coming Messiah who would “Clear his threshing floor, gathering his wheat into the barn and burning up the 
chaff with unquenchable fire ” (3:12). Both Malachi and John refer to the ultimate destruction of the nation of 
Israel in AD 70 with its destruction of Jerusalem along with the Temple and animal sacrifices. 

“The day is coming” is the same day that Joel (835 BC) prophesied about four hundred years earlier than 
Malachi. The following is Joel’s prophecy about the coming of the Messiah and His judgment against the nation 
of Israel that the Holy Spirit revealed to him: 

And afterward, I will pour out my Spirit on all people. Your sons and daughters will prophesy, 
your old men will dream dreams, your young men will see visions. 29 Even on my servants, both men 
and women, I will pour out my Spirit in those days. 30 I will show wonders in the heavens and on the 
earth, blood and fire and b .i Hows of smoke. i'ac sun will be turned to darkness and the moon to 
blood before the coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord. 32 And everyone who calls on 
the name of the Lord will be saved; for on Mount Zion and in Jerusalem there will be deliverance, as 
the Lord has said, among the survivors whom the Lord calls. (Joel 2:28-32) 

Just a little over eight hundred years after this prophecy, Peter, one of the Twelve Apostles of Jesus, on 
the Day of Pentecost, cited this prophecy as having reference to the “last days” of Israel’s existence as a nation: 

No, this is what was spoken by the prophet Joel: 17 ‘ In the last days ,’ God says, “I will pour out my 
Spirit on all people. Your sons and daughters will prophesy, your young men will see visions, your 
old men will dream dreams. 18 Even on my servants, both men and women, I will pour out my Spirit 
in those days, and they will prophesy. 19 I will show wonders in the heaven above and signs on the 
earth below, blood and fire and billows of smoke . 2() The sun will be turned to darkness and the moon 
to blood before the coming of the great and glorious day of the Lord .” (Acts 2:16-20) 

“In the last days” has reference to the last days of apostate Israel. In seeking to understand the time 
element about “the coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord,” we observe that Malachi specifically 
defines the time frame. Once more, we need to listen to Him as he writes: “See, I will send you the prophet 
Elijah before that great and dreadful day of the Lord comes” (Malachi 4:5). Before the destruction of apostate 
Israel, God would send Elijah. Matthew gives Jesus’ commentary on Elijah and John the Baptist: 
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From the days of John the Baptist until now, the kingdom of heaven has been forcefully 
advancing, and forceful men lay hold of it. 13 For all the Prophets and the Law prophesied until John . 

14 And if you are willing to accept it, he is the Elijah who was to come. 15 He who has ears, let him 
hear . (Matthew 11:12-15) 

This statement by Jesus enables us to determine the time (“this generation”) and the event that Malachi 
pictures as the “great and dreadful day of the Lord comes” (Malachi 5:5). Apparently, from the various accounts 
found in the Gospel of Matthew, we observe that there would not be a great distance of time between John’s 
appearance and the great and terrible judgment. This judgment is Christ’s Second Coming in verdict against 
sinful Israel. Toward the end of Christ’s ministry, He warned the religious leaders about this judgment of total 
devastation and desolation: 

You snakes! You brood of vipers! How will you escape being condemned to hell ? 34 Therefore I 
am sending you prophets and wise men and teachers. Some of them you will kill and crucify; others 
you will flog in your synagogues and pursue from town to town. 35 And so upon you will come all the 
righteous blood that has been shed on earth , from the blood of righteous Abel to the blood of 
Zechariah son of Berekiah, whom you murdered between the temple and the altar. 36 I tell you the 
truth, all this will come upon this generation [ysvEav Tanrr|v, genean tauten]. 37 O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, you who kill the prophets and stone those sent to you, how often I have longed to gather 
your children together, as a hen gathers her chicks under her wings, but you were not willing. 38 Look, 
your house is left to you desolate . 39 For I tell you, you will not see me again until you say, ‘Blessed is 
he who comes in the name of the Lord .’ (Matthew 23:33-39) 

Both the KJV and the NIV translate the Greek word y££vva ( geenna ) as “hell,” which translation is not, 
in my judgment, an accurate rendition of the Greek. The translation of the Greek text is “from the judgment of 
gehenna” (and KptaaoK rrjc y££vvr|C, apo kriseds tes geennes ). This flaming judgment occurred in the 
destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70, not at the end of the world in which people will be thrown into a pit of 
eternal fire. Jesus stated that “ all this will come upon this generation” [y£V£av Tanrr|v, genean tauten ] (23:36). 
This judgment is none other than the great day of His wrath. Matthew 23 is the prelude to Matthew 24. 

Again, we turn our attention to Isaiah and Malachi. Both Isaiah (40:3) and Malachi (3:1) announce the coming 
of the Messiah. According to Malachi, John the Baptist (Elijah) appears before the Messiah comes on the scene 
for the total destruction of the nation of Israel with its capital (Jerusalem), which coming is Christ’s Second 
Coming—AD 70. Malachi writes: 

“See, I will send my messenger, who will prepare the way before me. Then suddenly the Lord you 
are seeking will come to his temple ; the messenger of the covenant, whom you desire, will come, ” 
says the Lord Almighty. (Malachi 3:1) 

This coming to His Temple is not the first coming of our Lord (Incarnation—see John 1:1-14), but rather 
this coming has to do with His Second Coming in which He comes to His Temple to utterly wipe out apostate 
Israel. In fact, Malachi follows this special coming with additional information: “But who can endure the day of 
his coming ? Who can stand when he appears ? For he will be like a refiner’s fire or a launderer’s soap ” (3:2). 
This coming is a distinct reference to His coming in the Book of Revelation. The sixth seal in Revelation is 
synonymous with Malachi 3:2. Listen to John, one of the Twelve Apostles, as he reveals what the Lord Jesus 
revealed to him: 

I watched as he opened the sixth seal. There was a great earthquake. The sun turned black like 
sackcloth made of goat hair, the whole moon turned blood red, 13 and the stars in the sky fell to earth, 
as late figs drop from a fig tree when shaken by a strong wind. 14 The sky receded like a scroll, rolling 
up, and every mountain and island was removed from its place . 15 Then the kings of the earth, the 
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princes, the generals, the rich, the mighty, and every slave and every free man hid in caves and 
among the rocks of the mountains. 16 They called to the mountains and the rocks, “Fall on us and hide 
us from the face of him who sits on the throne and from the wrath of the Lamb! 17 For the great day of 
their wrath has come, and who can stand '!” (Revelation 6:12-17) 

We cannot read the sixth seal without a conscious identification with the coming in Malachi 3:1 
and the “great and dreadful day of the Lord comes” in Malachi 4:5. The Lord suddenly coming to His 
Temple in 3:1 cannot refer to the infant Jesus being brought to the Temple by His parents (Luke 2:21-40) or 
even to His preaching within the precincts of the Temple (John 10:22-41) or even His casting out the buyers and 
sellers of animals (Matthew 21:12-16). These occasions were not occasions of horror and shock and alarm as set 
forth by Malachi, John the Baptist, or Jesus in His Olivet Discourse (Matthew 24—25) or the unfolding of the 
sixth seal in the Book of Revelation. When Malachi, as stated earlier, wrote about the coming in 3:1, he 
described this coming as a coming of consternation and dismay: But who can endure the day of his coming ? 
Who can stand when he appears ? For he will be like a refiner’s fire or a launderer’s soap” (3:2). He foretells 
the Second Coming of Christ in judgment against Jerusalem in AD 70. 

We cannot read God’s Word to Malachi without a consciousness of similarity of apocalyptic language 
employed by John the Baptist in his encounter with the religious leaders—“bum like a furnace,” “set them on 
fire,” and “that great and dreadful day of the Lord.” The “prophet Elijah” is identified by Jesus as John the 
Baptist. Listen to Matthew as he records the words of Jesus: 

As they were coming down the mountain, Jesus instructed them, “Don’t tell anyone what you have 
seen, until the Son of Man has been raised from the dead.” 10 The disciples asked him, “Why then do 
the teachers of the law say that Elijah must come first?” 11 Jesus replied, “ To be sure, Elijah comes 
and will restore all things. 12 But I tell you, Elijah has already come , and they did not recognize him, 
but have done to him everything they wished. In the same way the Son of Man is going to suffer at 
their hands.” 13 Then the disciples understood that he was talking to them about John the Baptist . 
(Matthew 17:9-13) 

The fourth chapter of Matthew’s Gospel introduced the ministry of Jesus. In Chapters 5—7, he recorded 
Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount, which sermon denounced the religious leaders that John the Baptist criticized in 
his ministry. Jesus began His ministry with condemnation of the religious leaders and concluded His ministry 
with His censure of those same leaders (Matthew 21—25). Matthew 24—25 is the sequel, as it were, to John the 
Baptist’s announcement of God’s coming wrath on the nation of Israel in AD 70. In fact, after Jesus’ 
denunciation of the religious leaders in Chapter 21, Matthew records the events immediately following this 
severe encounter with those who sought to put Jesus to death. In the following citation, he captures the scene of 
Jesus and His disciples leaving the Temple with their questions to the Master: 

Jesus left the temple and was walking away when his disciples came up to him to call his attention 
to its buildings. 2 “ Do you see all these things?” he asked. “I tell you the truth, not one stone here will 
be left on another; every one will be thrown down .” 3 As Jesus was sitting on the Mount of Olives, the 
disciples came to him privately. “Tell us,” they said, “when will this happen, and what will be the 
sign of your coming and of the end of the age?” (Matthew 24:1-3) 

In my previous chapter (Chapter 7—“Structural Analysis of the Gospel of Matthew”), we called 
attention to story and discourse . Story is about “events” or “happenings” that occur within the story. On the 
other hand, discourse concerns how the story is told. Also, we called awareness to a literary observation that 
in the telling of a story, we have a beginning , a middle and an end . In the above section of this chapter 
(Chapter 8—Approaching Crisis in Israel), we analyzed the beginning (Matthew 3) with a sneak preview of the 
end (Matthew 24—25). The primary focus of this chapter is to examine the “middle” of the story as organized 
by Matthew in the telling of Jesus’ ministry to Israel. In addition to this avenue of study, we will observe how 
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the story is put together, which scenario develops in minute details the unfolding of God’s revelation about the 
final overthrow of the Old Covenant World of Judaism with the in-bringing of the New Covenant World of 
God’s New Heaven and New Earth—the Kingdom of God promised by the prophets. 

JESUS’ MINISTRY TO ISRAEL REJECTED 

As we approach Jesus’ ministry as unfolded by Matthew, we are confronted by events (story) as well as 
the way he weaves the happenings together (discourse). The previous chapter (Chapter 7—Structural Analysis) 
presented the beginning (1:1—4:16), the middle (4:17—16:20), and the ending (16:21—28:20) of Matthew’s 
Gospel. All three parts allude to Israel’s rejection of its Messiah and the ultimate destruction of Jerusalem, 
which is equivalent to the Great Day of His Wrath (AD 70). Just a perusal of the Book of Matthew reveals that 
one of the major focuses throughout Jesus’ ministry centered on the ultimate overthrow of apostate Israel. We 
observe five major discourses: (1) the Sermon on the Mount [Chapters 5—7], (2) Jesus sends out the Twelve 
[Chapter 10], (3) five parables [Chapter 13], (4) the Kingdom of Heaven and the characteristics of its members 
[Chapter 18], and (5) the Olivet Discourse [Chapters 24—25]. 

What is significant about each of these Discourses is that each ends with a similar or particular phrase: 
“When Jesus had finished saying these things” (Kai fyfvaro on: eteXeoev 6 Jr] none roue koyouc roimmc, Kai 
egeneto hote etelesen ho Iesous tous logous toutous). And again, “And it came to pass when Jesus finished these 
words.” 189 Even though the thrust of this chapter (Chapter 8 of this study— Approaching Crisis in Israel) 
centers on the eschatological sayings in the Gospel of Matthew, we will examine other contexts within the 
Gospel of Mark as well as the Gospel of Luke in order to bring out more clarity to the teachings of Jesus 
concerning the “time of the end” of fleshly Israel, not the “end of time.” In order to interpret the eschatological 
sayings correctly, we need to keep in mind that there are three major contexts with which we must constantly 
keep in mind—(1) the immediate context [verses preceding and following], (2) the remote context [the book 
itself]. And (3) the larger context [Scriptures outside the book we are currently examining]. 

As we seek to examine the various statements of Jesus and His parables, we need to focus on the context 
of each statement as well as the context of each parable. Robert Stein (senior Professor of New Testament 
interpretation at the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky) is correct when he draws 
attention to the proper method of interpretation (exegesis): “The way an author helps his readers understand the 
meaning he seeks to convey is through the context.” 190 Again, he writes: “The task of interpretation is to 
discover this one specific meaning.” 191 In our analysis of the Gospel of Matthew, we will give attention to the 
specific meaning of the sayings of Jesus. In order to do this, we will adhere to the three contexts as cited above. 
Not only did John the Baptist warn the religious leaders about God’s coming wrath upon the nation of Israel 
(Matthew 3:7), he also alerted them to their impending judgment by the Messiah: 

I baptize you with water for repentance. But after me will come one who is more powerful than I, 
whose sandals I am not fit to carry . He will baptize you with the Holy Spirit and with fire. 12 His 
winnowing fork is in his hand, and he will clear his threshing floor, gathering his wheat into the barn 
and burning up the chaff with unquenchable fire . (3:11-12) 

The Baptist announces God’s coming judgment upon apostate Israel for its lack of repentance and 
acceptance of the Coming One. We are alerted through apocalyptic language concerning the final overthrow of 
Jerusalem with its Temple, and all of its rituals. Following the arrest of John the Baptist, Jesus went north to 
conduct His ministry, which ministry was quite successful (4:23-25). There were large crowds from “Galilee, 
the Decapolis, Jerusalem, Judea and the region across the Jordan” (4:25) that followed Him. Upon seeing such 


189 See Matthew 7:28; 11:1; 13:53; 19:1; 26:1. 

190 Robert H. Stein, A Basic Guide to Interpreting the Bible: Playing by the Rules (Grand Rapids: Baker 
Books, 1994), 57. 

191 Ibid„ 56. 
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large numbers, Jesus went up on a mountain and called His disciples unto Him (5:1) and began His Sermon on 
the Mount. In this sermon, He immediately set the backdrop for the whole of His ministry to Israel—rejection 
by the religious leaders. 

One of the beatitudes is quite telling as to the rejection of the Pharisees and Scribes. Listen to Jesus as he 
warns His disciples as to what awaits them for following Him: “Blessed are those who are persecuted because 
of righteousness, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven” (5:10). In this sermon, Jesus alerts His listeners about the 
Law and its fulfillment and the passing away of “heaven and earth” (apostate Israel in AD 70). Matthew records 
the following remarks about the religious leaders, which are the same leaders that John confronted (3:7): 

Do not think that I have come to abolish the Law or the Prophets; I have not come to abolish them 
but to fulfill them. 18 1 tell you the truth, until heaven and earth disappear, not the smallest letter, not 
the least stroke of a pen, will by any means disappear from the Law until everything is accomplished . 

19 Anyone who breaks one of the least of these commandments and teaches others to do the same will 
be called least in the kingdom of heaven, but whoever practices and teaches these commands will be 
called great in the kingdom of heaven. 20 For I tell you that unless your righteousness surpasses that of 
the Pharisees and the teachers of the law, you will certainly not enter the kingdom of heaven . (5:17- 
20 ) 

Toward the end of His message, Jesus warned His disciples to “watch out for false prophets” (7:15). In 
this warning, He calls attention to impending judgment with apocalyptic language: Every tree that does not 
bear good fruit is cut down and thrown into the fire ” (7:19). This statement by Jesus is reminiscent of John’s 
statement: “The ax is already at the root of the trees, and every tree that does not produce good fruit will 
be cut down and thrown into the fire ” (3:10). Following this Sermon on the Mount, Jesus immediately 
resumed His healing ministry. Chapters 8 and 9 record ten miracles—nine therapeutic miracles and one non- 
therapeutic miracle (Jesus calms the storm—8:23-27). The first miracle, after coming down from the mountain, 
that He performed had to do with the healing of a leper (8:1-4). 

The second miracle had to do with a paralytic (8:5-13). Jesus’ comments are quite revealing concerning 
the faith of the centurion. Apparently, this centurion was a Gentile, which makes Jesus’ statement quite 
revealing concerning the lack of faith among those who were of the fleshly seed of Abraham. Listen to Matthew 
as he reports this particular incident and Jesus’ comments about the centurion’s faith versus the nation of Israel: 

When Jesus had entered Capernaum, a centurion came to him, asking for help. 6 “Lord,” he said, 

“my servant lies at home paralyzed and in terrible suffering.” 7 Jesus said to him, “I will go and heal 
him.” 8 The centurion replied, “Lord, I do not deserve to have you come under my roof. But just say 
the word, and my servant will be healed. 9 For I myself am a man under authority, with soldiers under 
me. I tell this one, ‘Go,’ and he goes; and that one, ‘Come,’ and he comes. I say to my servant, ‘Do 
this,’ and he does it.” 10 When Jesus heard this, he was astonished and said to those following him, “I 
tell you the truth, I have not found anyone in Israel with such great faith . 11 1 say to you that many will 
come from the east and the west, and will take their places at the feast with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
in the kingdom of heaven. 12 But the subjects of the kingdom will be thrown outside, into the 
darkness, where there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth .” (8:5-12) 

Again, we witness, from the text, Jesus’ apocalyptic language concerning the overthrow of Israel, which 
destruction would occur in AD 70 (3:7; 7:19; 8:12). Once more, even with His miracles, we are introduced to 
the Pharisees complaining about Jesus’ association with “tax collectors and sinners” (9:9-13). We are alerted to 
this group by John the Baptist (3:7), by Jesus in His Sermon on the Mount (5:20) and His calling of Matthew 
the tax collector (9:11). Immediately following this episode, we are informed about the passing away of 
Judaism with the coming of the New Covenant. This concept is illustrated with the concern about the necessity 
of fasting (9:14-19). Fisten to Jesus as He explains: 
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No one sews a patch of unshrunk cloth on an old garment , for the patch will pull away from the 
garment, making the tear worse. 17 Neither do men pour new wine into old wineskins . If they do, the 
skins will burst, the wine will run out and the wineskins will be ruined. No, they pour new wine into 
new wineskins, and both are preserved. (9:16-17) 

The following comments by Kenneth L. Gentry, Jr. (Director of NiceneCouncil.com and 
ApologeticsGroup.com) are on target, in my judgment, as he captures the very core of Jesus’ teaching 
concerning “unshrunk cloth” and “old wineskins, which illustrations represent the passing away of Judaism and 
the coming in of the new heavens and a new earth (the kingdom of God): 

The casting out of the Jews into outer darkness to endure weeping and gnashing of teeth (Matt 
8:12) certainly point to God’s ultimate judgment . But it also directly pictures the AD 70 judgment 
when God horribly judges Israel and removes her temple forever. That judgment is a harbinger of the 
final judgment itself. 

Matthew 9. In Matthew 9:16-17 Christ teaches that the constraints of Judaism are like old 
wineskins that are ready to burst. God, however, will provide new wineskins (the new covenant 
church) to contain the wine of the kingdom. By this illustration Jesus explains that he “was not 
simply bringing in a revised and updated Judaism, or even founding a new sect within Judaism. What 
he was teaching and doing were such that they could not be contained within the accepted Jewish 
system.... His new approach could not be fitted into those old forms. Thus, “the gospel cannot be 
added to Judaism. 192 (Emphasis mine) 

After Jesus heals two blind men and a deaf mute (demon-possessed), He once again came under attack 
from the Pharisees (Matthew 9:34). Following this casting out of a demon that possessed the deaf mute, Jesus 
called His Twelve disciples (10:1). He sent these twelve men out to announce that the kingdom of heaven is 
near (10:7), which is the message that John the Baptist declared (3:20) and Jesus proclaimed (4:17). In this 
evangelistic outreach, Jesus spoke of some who would receive their message and others who would reject their 
announcement. For those who refused to heed their message, Jesus gives a warning of judgment that John the 
Baptist announced to the religious leaders in Matthew 3. In this Discourse (Chapter 10), Jesus speaks of God’s 
judgment on Israel that would take place in AD 70. We should listen and take note of His warning: 

As you enter the home, give it your greeting. 13 If the home is deserving, let your peace rest on it; 
if it is not, let your peace return to you. 14 If anyone will not welcome you or listen to your words, 
shake the dust off your feet when you leave that home or town. 15 I tell you the truth, it will be more 
bearable for Sodom and Gomorrah on the day of judgment than for that town. 16 1 am sending you 
out like sheep among wolves. Therefore be as shrewd as snakes and as innocent as doves. (10:12-16) 

The “day of judgment” is none other than God’s day of wrath against Israel in AD 70, which judgment 
is foretold in Matthew 24—25. He spoke of His disciples as being “among wolves” in their efforts to proclaim 
the Good News of God’s kingdom. Again, He forewarns them of impending persecution: “Be on your guard 
against men; they will hand you over to the local councils and flog you in their synagogues” (10:17). Because of 


192 Dr. Kenneth F. Gentry, Jr. ( The Olivet Discourse Made Easy: You Can Understand Jesus’ Great 
Prophetic Discourse (Draper, Virginia: Apologetics Group, 2010), 11. There are many excellent views 
presented in this informative work. Yet, in my judgment, he leaves the field of sound hermeneutical principles 
when he divides the Olivet Discourse at 24:36. Beginning with 24:36 through Chapter 25, he applies to the end 
of the world, which terminology is never used in Scripture. In this citation, he differentiates between “God’s 
ultimate judgment” [end of Planet Earth] and the destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70. This separation is as a 
result of his postmillennial views. See Chapter 13 in my study for a detailed explanation of his arguments and 
my response (pages 339-354 ) 
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this message of God’s way of redemption “in” and “through” Jesus, the religious leaders would declare an all 
out war against Him and His disciples. In this Discourse, He also revealed how family members would turn 
against one another. Not only did He predict this kind of behavior, He also told them that the Son of Man would 
come (Second Coming). Again, we should read and reread His statement in context as to the time of His 
coming: 


Brother will betray brother to death, and a father his child; children will rebel against their parents 
and have them put to death. 22 All men will hate you because of me, but he who stands firm to the end 
will be saved. 23 When you are persecuted in one place, flee to another. I tell you the truth, you will 

not finish going through the cities of Israel before the Son of Man comes . (10:21-23) 

Jesus lets His disciples know that He will return in judgment against the nation of Israel before they 
complete their evangelistic endeavors “through the cities of Israel.” In this Discourse, He addresses the “day of 
judgment” (10:15) and His Second Coming (10:23). This comment about His Second Coming is the precursor 
or forerunner, as it were, of another statement about His coming before some of His disciples would die. The 
context for His startling statement is found in His going back to Jerusalem for the final conflict with the 
religious leaders, which conflict would result in His death. After Jesus announces His death (16:21), He says, “I 
tell you the truth, some who are standing here will not taste death before they see the Son of Man coming 
in his kingdom” (16:28). The context of 10:23 and of 16:28 addresses His coming in judgment against apostate 
Israel for its crimes against God the Father and God the Son as well as His prophets and Apostles. 

Jesus equates this judgment-coming with His disciple’s ministry to Israel (10:23). He is not speaking of 
a judgment that is two-thousand years in the future. In 16:28, we have evidence, once more, that Jesus is 
speaking of the first-century expectation of the Son of Man coming in His kingdom. These two statements are 
also confirmed by another report of Jesus during the final week of His mission. Matthew records Jesus’ 
castigation of the religious leaders as well as the desolation of their city (Jerusalem with its Temple): “I tell you 
the truth, all this will come upon this generation” (23:36). He is speaking of the first-century scribes and 
Pharisees (24:2, 34). 

After Jesus had finished instructing His disciples, He began to “teach and preach in the towns of 
Galilee” (11:1). Later, He began to denounce the cities for their refusal to repent even after they had witnessed 
the many miracles performed by Himself (11:20). Within this pericope (unit—11:20-24), Jesus said it would be 
more bearable for Tyre and Sidon and Sodom than it would be for Korazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum on the 
“day of judgment.” Why? If the miracles had been performed in Tyre, Sidon, and Sodom, they would have 
repented. This “day of judgment” is explained in great detail in Matthew 24—25. 

From the beginning of Matthew’s Gospel to the end, we witness a crescendo or buildup of conflict 
between Jesus and the religious leaders. Chapter 12 is no exception. We witness direct conflict between Jesus 
and the Pharisees (12:2-8). Following this episode, Jesus left this place and went into their synagogues. Jesus 
met a man in the synagogue with a “shriveled hand” and healed him (12:9-10). As a result of this healing, Jesus 
entered into a discussion with the Pharisees, which encounter ended with the Pharisees plotting “how they 
might kill Jesus” (12:14). Again, Jesus left this place and stumbled upon disagreement with the Pharisees 
(12:24). Yet, this debate did not stop their hatred for Him. Some of the Pharisees demanded to see a miraculous 
sign even though they had just witnessed the miraculous. Jesus responded to their hardness of heart: 

A wicked and adulterous generation asks for a miraculous sign! But none will be given it except 
the sign of the prophet Jonah. 40 For as Jonah was three days and three nights in the belly of a huge 
fish, so the Son of Man will be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth. 41 The men of 
Nineveh will stand up at the judgment with this generation and condemn it; for they repented at the 
preaching of Jonah, and now one greater than Jonah is here. 42 The Queen of the South will rise at the 
judgment with this generation and condemn it; for she came from the ends of the earth to listen to 
Solomon’s wisdom, and now one greater than Solomon is here. 43 “When an evil spirit comes out of a 
man, it goes through arid places seeking rest and does not find it. 44 Then it says, ‘I will return to the 
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house I left.’ When it arrives, it finds the house unoccupied, swept clean and put in order. 45 Then it 
goes and takes with it seven other spirits more wicked than itself, and they go in and live there. And 
the final condition of that man is worse than the first. That is how it will be with this wicked 
generation .” (12:39-45) 

“This generation” had to do with the people then living (12:41, 42, 45). That generation was “a wicked 
and adulterous generation.” In Chapter 13, Jesus illustrates the obstinacy, wrong-headedness, inflexibility, and 
stubbornness of that generation with five parables. These parables must be interpreted in light of Jesus’ intent, 
not modem-day applications. One of the parables had to do with The Parable of the Weeds (13:24-35). 
Following this parable, He explained the meaning. Listen to Jesus as He unfolds His intent in the telling of this 
story: 


The one who sowed the good seed is the Son of Man. 38 The field is the world, and the good seed 
stands for the sons of the kingdom. The weeds are the sons of the evil one, 39 and the enemy who 
sows them is the devil. The harvest is the end of the age , and the harvesters are angels. 40 As the 
weeds are pulled up and burned in the fire, so it will be at the end of the age . 41 The Son of Man will 
send out his angels, and they will weed out of his kingdom everything that causes sin and all who do 
evil. 42 They will throw them into the fiery furnace, where there will be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth . 43 Then the righteous will shine like the sun in the kingdom of their Father. He who has ears, let 
him hear. (13:37-43) 

It is not uncommon for Christians to associate this parable with the end of the world (physical universe), 
which I, too, taught for many years in my earlier ministry. The confusion resulted from the mistranslation of the 
King James Version, which reads: “the end of the world” (13:40). Yet, the English word world is not employed 
in this verse. The Greek word employed by Jesus is aidivoc ( aidnos , “of the age”). Jesus is simply saying that 
judgment will be passed upon Israel in “the completion of the age” (ouvTEkEia aidivoc £<mv, synteleia aidnos 
estin). In verse 43, Jesus cites from Daniel 12:3. The language of this parable reinforces what John the Baptist 
foretold in his encounter with the religious leaders (3:7-12). This fiery judgment is God’s blazing judgment 
against apostate Israel (see Matthew 23—25). The angels are the angels that Jesus called attention to in 24:29- 
31). 

Also, in Matthew 13, Jesus tells the Parable of the Net. This parable, as well as the other four in this 
chapter, addresses Israel with its rejection of Jesus as God’s Christ. Listen, once more, as He explains: 

This is how it will be at the end of the age [rfi mrvrsksia top auovoc, te synteleia tou aidnos, “the 
completion of the age”]. The angels will come and separate the wicked from the righteous 50 and 
throw them into the fiery furnace, where there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth . (13:49-50) 

Again, the KJV misleads the reader by translating the Greek word aid>voc ( aidnos ) as “world” instead of 
“age.” One of the first rules of exegesis (interpretation) is in detennining the Greek text. It is not uncommon for 
Christians to also read apocalyptic language about a “fiery furnace” and “weeping and gnashing of teeth” and 
apply these expressions to the end of the physical universe in which God will cast people into an eternal burning 
hell forever and forever. This type language is not about an eternal burning hell at the end of the world, 
but rather it is apocalyptic language about the destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70. 

Chapter 15 begins with the Pharisees and teachers of the Law confronting Jesus over the traditions of the 
elders (15:1-2). Throughout the Gospel of Matthew, we are confronted with conflict between Jesus and the 
religious leaders. Following this engagement of controversy, the disciples told Jesus that “the Pharisees were 
offended when they heard this” (15:12). What is significant is Jesus’ response: “Every plant that my heavenly 
Father has not planted will be pulled up by the roots ” (15:14). We see the foreshadowing of the ultimate 
elimination of apostate Israel for its rejection of their promised King and Redeemer. Remember, Jesus also 
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referred to these leaders as blind. Listen to Jesus as he sets forth their state of mind: Leave them; they are blind 
guides. If a blind man leads a blind man, both will fall into a pit” (15:14). 

After this meeting, Jesus sent the crowd away and boarded a boat and went to the vicinity of Magadan 
(15:39). All over again, He is confronted by the Pharisees and Sadducees (16:1). In spite of all the miracles 
performed by Jesus, these religious leaders wanted a “sign from heaven” to authenticate His claims (16:1). He 
refused their request, but, at the same time. He scolded them for their ability to read the weather signs but could 
not read the signs of His mission. We should pay attention to His castigation of these individuals. Matthew 
reports His feedback to their request: 

He replied, “When evening comes, you say, ‘It will be fair weather, for the sky is red,’ 3 and in the 
morning, ‘Today it will be stormy, for the sky is red and overcast.’ You know how to interpret the 
appearance of the sky, but you cannot interpret the signs of the times . 4 A wicked and adulterous 
generation looks for a miraculous sign, but none will be given it except the sign of Jonah.” (16:2-4) 

Jesus called them “A wicked and adulterous generation.” Three days before His arrest on Thursday 
evening (26:1), He issued seven woes against Israel (Matthew 23). This chapter sets the tone for a correct 
interpretation of Matthew 24—25. As Jesus finishes His comments about that generation —“A wicked and 
adulterous generation”—He issues this caveat (warning) against them and their demise. The following words by 
Jesus are extremely important toward a proper interpretation of the “time of the end” of the most holy people: 

You snakes! You brood of vipers! How will you escape being condemned to hell [rfjg Kplo£ft><; 
rrjc y«:vvr|C, tes kriseds tes geennes, “the judgment of gehenna”]? 34 Therefore I am sending you 
prophets and wise men and teachers. Some of them you will kill and crucify; others you will flog in 
your synagogues and pursue from town to town. 35 And so upon you will come all the righteous blood 
that has been shed on earth , from the blood of righteous Abel to the blood of Zechariah son of 
Berekiah, whom you murdered between the temple and the altar. 36 I tell you the truth, all this will 
come upon this generation [yavadv ruuTqv, genean tauten] . 37 O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, you who kill 
the prophets and stone those sent to you, how often I have longed to gather your children together, as 
a hen gathers her chicks under her wings, but you were not willing. 38 Look, your house is left to you 
desolate . 39 For I tell you, you [npiv, hymin, plural form of the pronoun] will not see me again until 
you say , ‘Blessed is he who comes [6 £pxop£vo<g, ho erchomenos, “the (one) coming”] in the name 
of the Lord.’ (23:33-39) 

Following these comments, Jesus announced the complete overthrow of the holy people with its Temple 
and its sacrifices (Chapter 24). In this section of Scripture, He employed apocalyptic language (language used to 
depict the overthrow of governments). Within this Discourse, He spoke of impending signs of judgment that 
should be recognizable. Yet, He informed them that all these events would transpire before “this generation” 
ceased to exist. Let us, once more, tune in to Jesus’ words of caution about God’s sentence against “A wicked 
and adulterous generation.” 

Immediately after the distress of those days ‘the sun will be darkened, and the moon will not give 
its light; the stars will fall from the sky, and the heavenly bodies will be shaken.’ 30 At that time the 
sign of the Son of Man will appear in the sky, and all the nations of the earth will mourn. They will 
see the Son of Man coming on the clouds of the sky, with power and great glory . 31 And he will send 
his angels with a loud trumpet call, and they will gather his elect from the four winds, from one end 
of the heavens to the other. 32 Now learn this lesson from the fig tree : As soon as its twigs get tender 
and its leaves come out, you know that summer is near . 33 Even so, when you see all these things, you 
know that it is near, right at the door. 34 I tell you the truth, this generation [ycvEa auTii , genea 
haute 1 will certainly not pass away until all these things have happened . (24:29-34) 
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The generation, at that time, would not pass away until all those things transpired as foretold by the 
prophets and by Jesus, which includes His coming (Second Coming). As stated above (16:27), Matthew 16 
records the final journey of Jesus as He and His disciples start toward Jerusalem. At this time, Jesus informed 
His disciples about His impending Death and Resurrection on the third day (16:21). He then explains about His 
coming, which coming is elaborated more fully in Chapters 24—25. We should pay attention to His 
announcement about when He would come: 

For the Son of Man is going to come in his Father’s glory with his angels , and then he will reward 
each person according to what he has done. 28 1 tell you the truth, some who are standing here will not 
taste death before they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom . (16:27-28) 

None of those to whom He addressed that day are still living. Yet, He clearly said that there were some 
present who would not die “before they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom.” As Jesus approached the 
close of His earthly ministry, He focused His attention on the coming judgment upon Israel. Just a cursory 
reading of His parables reveals that the various narratives are occupied with this gripping theme of judgment 
upon a rebellious people. The Parable of the Tenants (Matthew 21:33-46) illustrates God’s purpose—take away 
the kingdom from the Jews and give to the Gentiles who would produce fruit. An analysis of this parable 
reveals that the vineyard stands for the land of Israel, the Lord of the vineyard corresponds to God the Father, 
the messengers symbolizes the prophets, and the Son denotes Jesus. The Tenants characterizes the defiant and 
wicked Jews. 

In other words, the relationship between God and fleshly Israel is broken and the kingdom of God is 
transferred to His new community that will bring forth fruit. Jesus says, “Therefore I tell you that the kingdom 
of God will be taken away from you and given to a people who will produce its fruit” (21:43). After the killing 
of the son and throwing him out of the vineyard (21:38-39), Jesus asked the chief priests and the elders of the 
people a straight forward question. What should the owner of the vineyard do in reaction to their malice? They 
responded by saying: ‘“He will bring those wretches to a wretched end,’ they replied, ‘and he will rent the 
vineyard to other tenants, who will give him his share of the crop at harvest time’” (21:41). 

At which point, Jesus pointed out that the religious leaders condemned themselves by their answer. 
Jesus then cited the Hebrew Scriptures in order to reinforce their reply: “Have you never read in the Scriptures: 
‘The stone the builders rejected has become the capstone; the Lord has done this, and it is marvelous in our 
eyes?”’ (21:42; see also Psalm 118:22). Did the religious leaders understand the parables ? Yes! Matthew 
spotlights the thinking of the Pharisees and the chief priests: 

When the chief priests and the Pharisees heard Jesus’ parables , they knew he was talking about 
them. 46 They looked for a way to arrest him, but they were afraid of the crowd because the people 
held that he was a prophet. (21:45-46) 

Unfortunately, many modern-day preachers nullify Jesus’ intent of His parables through their 
convenient application today, which exposition makes the parables obscure, vague, and unclear in light of their 
original intent and audience. The key to the interpretation of the parables is found in 16:27-28, which we 
discussed above. Jesus did not stop with this parable of judgment; Matthew notifies his readers that He 
immediately spoke to the religious leaders again in parables (22:1). The next parable—The Parable of the 
Wedding Banquet—reinforces the previous parable. In this parable, He speaks about the kingdom of heaven is 
like a wedding banquet prepared by the king for his son (22:2-3). The king sent his servants out to inform the 
people that his dinner is ready (22:4). Instead of accepting the invitation, the invited guest seized his servants 
and “mistreated them and killed them” (22:6). 

Jesus then said that the king “sent his army and destroyed those murderers and burned their city” (22:7). 
Since the Jews rejected God’s Son, their city (Jerusalem) was utterly destroyed and burned. Following this 
episode, God reached out to the Gentiles (22:8-10). During the banquet, the king noticed one who did not have 
on a wedding garment. The king called his servants and said: 
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‘Tie him hand and foot, and throw him outside, into the darkness, where there will be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth .’ 14 For many are invited, but few are chosen. (22:13-14) 

One cannot read this parable without a consciousness that this parable is eschatological. 193 This parable 
is about the approaching Kingdom of Heaven. The king took action on the murderers (Jews) of his servants 
(prophets and apostles) and on their city (Jerusalem). The army sent was the Roman armies who were the 
executioners of God’s Divine justice. As a result of the religious leaders rejection of their Messiah, Jerusalem 
perished for her guilt and rebellion toward the King of kings (22:13-14 and Matthew 24—25). Again, He speaks 
seven woes against the Pharisees and the teachers of the Law (23:1-39). This section is the prelude 
(introduction) to Jesus’ comments about the destruction of the Temple and Jerusalem (Chapter 24). Matthew 
23:29-39 sets the background for a proper interpretation of Chapter 24. The following is Jesus’ castigation and 
condemnation of these leaders: 

Woe to you, teachers of the law and Pharisees, you hypocrites! You build tombs for the prophets 
and decorate the graves of the righteous. 30 And you say, ‘If we had lived in the days of our 
forefathers, we would not have taken part with them in shedding the blood of the prophets.’ 31 So you 
testify against yourselves that you are the descendants of those who murdered the prophets . 32 Fill up, 
then, the measure of the sin of your forefathers! 33 “You snakes! You brood of vipers! How will you 
escape being condemned to hell? 34 Therefore I am sending you prophets and wise men and teachers. 
Some of them you will kill and crucify; others you will flog in your synagogues and pursue from 
town to town. 35 And so upon you will come all the righteous blood that has been shed on earth , from 
the blood of righteous Abel to the blood of Zechariah son of Berekiah, whom you murdered between 
the temple and the altar. 36 I tell you the truth, all this will come upon this generation. 37 “O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, you who kill the prophets and stone those sent to you, how often I have 
longed to gather your children together, as a hen gathers her chicks under her wings, but you were not 
willing. 18 Look, your house is left to you desolate. 39 For I tell you, you will not see me again until 
you say, Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord.’” (23:29-39) 194 

We cannot read Matthew 23 without recognizing that this chapter is linked or associated with the next 
chapter (24). Chapters 23 and 24 were spoken within the same time frame. Matthew 23—25 is one original 
Discourse. Matthew 23:36 and 24:34 are tied together with “this generation.” “You snakes! You brood of 
vipers” are reminiscence of John the Baptist’s rebuke of the religious leaders in Matthew 3. We also see a line 
of continuity with Chapters 23—25 and Revelation 6. We are aware of a connection between Chapters 23 and 
24 with “your house is left to you desolate” (23:38) and “when you see standing in the holy place the 
abomination that causes desolation” (24:15). This desolation is the “coming wrath” in 3:7 and Malachi 4:1-5. 
Malachi does not mention the first coming of our Lord (the Incarnation) but only the Second Coming. 

That generation (The ones to whom He addressed His condemnation.) would see Him again: “For I tell you, you 
will not see me again until you say, ‘Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord” (23:39). Jesus refers to 
His coming to destroy Jerusalem with its Temples and its rituals. In other words, He is closing the Jewish age 
(old heaven and earth) during the time of those then living (“this generation”). Chapter 9 of this study focuses 
upon Matthew 24:1-5. This study examines the context of 24:1-5 with an emphasis upon the misunderstanding 
of Christ’s Second Coming by atheists as well as some Christians. This in-depth study assigns 24:1-5 to the 
destruction of apostate Israel in AD 70. 


193 Eschatology is the study of last things. 

194 Even though I quoted a large section of this citation, I felt a need to reiterate this castigation of the 
religious leaders in order to call attention to a proper interpretation of Matthew 24—25. 
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Jesus left the temple and was walking away when his disciples came up to him to call his attention to 
its buildings. 2 “Do you see all these things?” he asked. “I tell you the truth, not one stone here will be 
left on another; every one will be thrown down.” 3 As Jesus was sitting on the Mount of Olives, the 
disciples came to him privately. “Tell us,” they said, “when will this happen, and what will be the 
sign of your coming and of the end of the age ?” (Matthew 24:1-3) 

The twenty-third chapter of Matthew’s Gospel is the bridge to Chapter 24. An understanding of the 
Olivet Discourse helps us in our interpretation of the whole of Matthew’s eschatological statements peppered 
throughout his analysis of the conflict between Jesus and the religious leaders. Just a cursory reading of Jesus’ 
Discourse concerning the “time of the end” of apostate Israel is frequently misunderstood and misapplied by 
numerous sincere and godly men and women. This eschatological Discourse is a miniature summary of the 
Book of Revelation. On the other hand, the Book of Revelation is an enlargement of the Olivet Discourse. 
Shortly before His Crucifixion, Jesus entered Jerusalem riding upon a colt with great accolades (Luke 19:28- 
40). Following this triumphal entry, Luke gives us the emotional state of Jesus and His reaction to His 
foreknowledge of what awaited apostate Israel for its rejection of Him as God’s Messiah: 

As he approached Jerusalem and saw the city, he wept over it 42 and said, “ If you, even you, had 
only known on this day what would bring you peace—but now it is hidden from your eyes . 43 The 
days will come upon you when your enemies will build an embankment against you and encircle you 
and hem you in on every side. 44 They will dash you to the ground, you and the children within your 
walls. They will not leave one stone on another, because you did not recognize the time of God’s 
coming to you .” (19:41-44) 

Since Matthew (Chapters 24—25), Mark (Chapter 13), and Luke (Chapter 21) record the same events, 
we need to examine all three Gospels in order to pick up the various threads of thought emphasized by the 
various writers. All three Gospels shed light upon the time of the Gentiles against Judaism, which war lasted for 
a period of forty-two months. The twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew is the apocalypse of his Gospel. Jesus, in 
this Discourse, forecast devastation for the capital of Judea (Jerusalem). Again, we need to call attention to the 
continuity of Chapters 23—25. Chapter 23 is an excellent commentary on Chapter 24—25. 
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As we seek to understand this controversial section of Scripture, we must allow the text to speak for 
itself. In other words, each particular text has its own voice. We, as interpreters, should learn to listen to the 
author’s voice. Even though none of us can approach any text with a “blank tablet,” nevertheless, we should 
make an effort not to read our own interpretation or preunderstanding into the text. The text must provide the 
lens through which we interpret the author’s meaning or intent or aim. In our search for comprehending 
Matthew 24, we must be mindful of the fashion of reading twenty-first century interpretations back into the 
first-century thought world. As we seek to figure out Jesus’ meaning concerning the “desolation” of Jerusalem, 
we must treat the full text or unit of Matthew 23—25 as a whole in order to correctly fathom His words. 

Toward the end of Chapter 23, Jesus issued a strong rebuke toward apostate Israel (“a wicked and 
adulterous generation”) and its ultimate demise. These final comments by Jesus set the tone for His Olivet 
Discourse (Chapters 24—25). Within these words of Jesus, we are confronted with “this generation,” that is to 
say, individuals living at that time. We should read carefully, the following words: 

And so upon you will come all the righteous blood that has been shed on earth, from the blood of 
righteous Abel to the blood of Zechariah son of Berekiah, whom you murdered between the temple 
and the altar. 36 I tell you the truth, all this will come upon this generation. 37 O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, you who kill the prophets and stone those sent to you, how often I have longed to gather 
your children together, as a hen gathers her chicks under her wings, but you were not willing. 38 Look, 
your house is left to you desolate . 39 For I tell you, you will not see me again until you say, ' Blessed 
is he who comes in the name of the Lord .’ (Matthew 23:35-39) 

Chapters 24 and 25 of Matthew are a continuation of Chapter 23. Chapter 25 is a carry-over of Chapter 
24, not a separation. We should keep in mind that this denunciation of the religious leaders occurred within the 
Temple complex. The disciples picked up on “this generation,” “your house is left to you desolate,” and that 
they would not see Him again until they cry out, “Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord.” Jesus and 
His disciples left the Temple. Matthew informs us that as Jesus left the Temple, his disciples called attention to 
the buildings. The Temple complex was impressive. Yet, Jesus uttered His forecast about the destruction of this 
marvelous structure of the Temple. The following statement astounded the Apostles: “Do you see all these 
things ?” he asked. “I tell you the truth, not one stone here will be left on another; every one will be thrown 
down ” (24:2). 

A short time later, Jesus and His disciples (Peter, James, John, and Andrew - Mark 13:37) were on the 
Mount of Olives. The disciples wanted to know more about His statement: “not one stone here will be left on 
another.” They asked three questions: (1) “When will this happen?” (2) “What will be the sign of your 
coming?” and (3) What will be “the end of the age?” Question number three is frequently misunderstood since 
“age” is generally translated as “world” in the King James Version. Apparently, question number one is from 
23:38 (“your house is left to you desolate”) and question number two is from 23:39 (“until you say, ‘Blessed is 
he who comes”), and question number three is from 24:2 (“not one stone here will be left on another”). “The 
end of the world” in the Greek text is oi)VT£k£ia<g rot) aitbvoc (synteleias tou aidnos ), which is best translated as 
“[the] completion of the age.” 


ATHEIST AND CHRISTIAN THEOLOGIANS 

Misapplication of the Olivet Discourse, as well as other Scriptures that precede Matthew 23—25, 
chronologically has created an arsenal of arguments for unbelievers to attack Jesus as well as His disciples for 
falsely depicting the “the end of the world,” that is to say, the end of the physical universe. It is true that Jesus 
and His followers looked for the “end” of Judaism in the near future (AD 70), not the “end” of the 
physical universe. Yet, liberal theologians and unbelievers interpret apocalyptic language as referring to the 
disintegration of the Universe itself. Since this catastrophe has not happened, then Jesus and His disciples were 
mistaken and cannot be trusted. 
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These theologians and unbelievers failed to see that the “end” had to do with the destruction of the world 
of Judaism, not the physical universe. To illustrate this mindset of failure by theologians and unbelievers in 
their interpretation of Jesus’ sayings and His disciples’ comments about the end times, I cite from three different 
sources to call attention to why it is necessary to interpret the Olivet Discourse and Jesus’ other sayings about 
His coming in context and His intent. To begin with, I wish to cite an atheist (Bertrand Russell) as to why he 
rejected Jesus and the New Testament writings, which remarks indicate his lack of understanding. 

Bertrand Russell 

Bertrand Russell’s (1872-1970, British philosopher, logician, mathematician, historian and social 
critic) rejection of Christianity focused upon many areas concerning Jesus Christ’s end-time statements. 
Unfortunately, he zeroed in on statements made by Christ concerning His Second Coming without consulting 
the context in order to understand His intent. He sets forth his objections to Christ with a great deal of 
frankness as he seeks to demonstrate that Christ was a fraud. The following quotation, though lengthy, 
illustrates what happens when one fails to consider the context along with the intent of the author. Jesus was not 
wrong in what He said; Russell was wrong in that he failed to identify with the true import of Jesus’ words. 
Listen to Russell’s unfounded critical remarks about Jesus’ view of His Second Coming: 

I am concerned with Christ as He appears in the Gospels, taking the Gospel narrative as it stands, 
and there one does find some things that do not seem to be very wise. For one thing. He certainly 
thought that His second coming would occur in clouds of glory before the death of all the people 
who were living at the time . There are a great many texts that prove that. He says, for instance, “Ye 
shall not have gone over the cities of Israel till the Son of Man be come.” Then He says, “ There are 
some standing here which shall not taste death till the Son of Man comes into His kingdom ”; 
and there are a lot of places where it is quite clear that He believed that His second coming would 
happen during the lifetime of many then living. That was the belief of His earlier followers, and it 
was the basis of a good deal of His moral teaching. When He said, “Take no thought for the 
morrow,” and things of that sort, it was very largely because He thought that the second 
coming was going to be very soon, and that all ordinary mundane affairs did not count . 195 
(Emphasis mine) 

Russell cited the Scriptures, but he misread the context of what Jesus had reference to, that is, His coming in 
judgment against Israel in AD 70. 


C. S. Lewis 

My next reference is to an individual (C. S. Lewis) who was a believer during his earthly ministry. We 
almost stand in shock as we listen to this man of God. As we reflect once more concerning the Second Coming, 
we observe that C. S. Lewis (1898-1963, novelist, poet, academic, literary critic, lay theologian, and Christian 
apologist), too, misinterpreted the coming that Jesus had reference to as reported in the Synoptic Gospels. 
Unlike Bertrand Russell (1872-1970), Lewis was a devoted believer in the existence of God and the Deity 
of Jesus Christ. Yet, we almost stand in awe concerning his comments about Jesus and His Second 
Coming . Pay attention to him as he unequivocally states that Jesus was wrong: 

But there is worse to come. “Say what you like,” we shall be told, “ the apocalyptic beliefs of the 
first Christians have been proved to be false. It is clear from the New Testament that they all expected 
the Second Coming in their own lifetime . And, worse still, they had a reason, and one which you will 


l95 Bertrand Russell, Why I Am Not A Christian: And Other Essays on Religion and Related Subjects 
(New York: A Touchstone Book, 1957), 16. 
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find very embarrassing. Their Master had told them so . He shared, and i ndeed created, then- 
delusion . He said in so many words, ‘this generation shall not pass till all these things be done.’ 

And he was wrong . He clearly knew no more about the end of the world than anyone else.” It is 
certainly the most embarrassing verse in the Bible . 196 (Emphasis mine) 

Rudolf Bultmann 

Rudolph Bultmann (1884-1976, a German Lutheran theologian. New Testament scholar, Professor of 
New Testament studies at the University of Marburg, and a prominent voice in liberal Christianity), in his 
Gifford Lectures in 1955, set forth the idea that Christianity took on a new shape since the world did not 
come to an end as expected. In his chapter entitled “The Problem of Eschatology (A),” he is quite frank that 
Christ did not appear as He foretold. His comments are quite telling, especially for one who professed faith. 
Listen to him as he explains his views about the problems in eschatology: 

The problem of Eschatology grew out of the fact that the expected end of the world failed to 
arrive , that the ‘ Son of Man’ did not appear in the clouds of heaven , that history went on, and that 
the eschatological community could not fail to recognize that it had become a historical phenomenon 
and that the Christian faith had taken on the shape of a new religion. 197 

Bultmann, like so many, failed to understand that the Greek word employed by Jesus in Matthew 24:3 
did not mean the physical universe, but rather, the end of the Jewish economy —fall of Jerusalem and its 
Temple. The Gospel of Matthew is peppered throughout with eschatological statements that Bultmann 
misconstrued. In his readings, he got the wrong impression from Jesus and the writers of the New Testament 
books by failing to examine the context. Bultmann failed to appreciate the New Testament writings as having 
their origin from the Holy Spirit. If he had, he would not have accepted the liberal tendencies of his day. 

Jesus did come in judgment against Israel in AD 70, which is described in apocalyptic imagery as coming 
on the clouds. There is no problem in eschatology if we read the eschatological sayings in context and then 
attribute the meaning that the author intended to convey. Again, he asserts that Christians did not abandon 
eschatology but removed the eschatological teachings to the future: “But eschatology was never abandoned, 
rather the expected end of the world was removed into an indefinite future.” 198 

JESUS AND HIS FOLLOWERS 

Jesus and His followers were not mistaken; Bertrand Russell, C. S. Lewis, and Rudolf Bultmann were 
misguided by not understanding the context. I am writing on the Olivet Discourse in order to help Christians 
comprehend and appreciate Holy Scripture with its objective and purpose. Today’s television evangelists, 
pastors, and Christian professors have contributed, unknowingly, to this mindset of unbelief among atheists. 
The Olivet Discourse was spoken three days before His arrest on Thursday evening (possibly about 11 PM). 
The Passover occurred on Thursday (14 th of Nisan—first month of the ecclesiastical year in the Jewish 
calendar), which means that Jesus uttered the sayings in Chapters 23 through 25 on Tuesday (12 th of Nisan). 
Matthew states this chronology at the end of His Olivet Discourse: 


196 C. S. Lewis, The World’s Last Night and Other Essays (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 
[1952], 1959), 97-98. 

197 Rudolf Bultmann, “The Gifford Lectures 1955,” The Presence of Eternity: History and Eschatology 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957), 38. 

198 Ibid„ 51. 
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When Jesus had finished saying all these things , he said to his disciples, 2 “As you know, the 
Passover is two days away —and the Son of Man will be handed over to be crucified.” (Matthew 
26:1-2) 

“When Jesus had finished saying all these things ” (koyoi)<g toutouc, logous toutous, “these words”) 
included His castigation of the religious leaders as well as His Olivet Discourse about the overthrow of apostate 
Israel with its Temple and its rituals (Matthew 23—25). In Matthew 24:2, Jesus asked His disciples: “Do you 
see all these things?” “These things” had reference to the destruction of the Temple. While in the Temple area, 
Jesus issued His warning: “Look, your house is left to you desolate ” (23:38). As we begin our analysis of 
Matthew 24, we need to issue a word of caution concerning a separation of this chapter by many sincere 
believers into two parts, which separation begins with verse 36. 199 In other words, everything above 24:36 
refers to the destruction of Jerusalem, then, according to some scholars, Matthew 24:36-44 refers to the so- 
called end of the material Universe. A careful reading of the text does not indicate a separation at 24:36. In fact, 
all of Matthew 24—25 has reference to apostate Israel. 

Chapters 24—25 cannot retain its full force if we disconnect this sequence as recorded by Matthew. This 
separation proposed by many Christians destroys the entire progression of the Olive Discourse. We need to 
keep in mind that Matthew knew no chapter divisions nor did he know verse divisions. In order to understand 
this Discourse, we must maintain the unity and the integrity of what Jesus delivered on this particular occasion. 

QUESTIONS PROPOSED BY HIS DISCIPLES 

Following Jesus’ stinging rebuke of the religious leaders and His announcement of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, that is, the total desolation of Jerusalem with its Temple and rituals, we need to reread and examine 
the first three verses of Matthew twenty four in order to set the stage for a proper interpretation of what follows. 
Matthew records the following conversation between Jesus and His followers as well as his own introductory 
comments, which remarks set the stage for Jesus’ forecast of doom for an adulterous and wicked generation: 

Jesus left the temple and was walking away when his disciples came up to him to call his attention 
to its buildings. 2 “Do you see all these things?” he asked. “I tell you the truth, not one stone here will 
be left on another; every one will be thrown down.” 3 As Jesus was sitting on the Mount of Olives, the 
disciples came to him privately. “Tell us,” they said, “when will this happen, and what will be the 
sign of your coming and of the end of the age ?” (24:1-3) 

The NIV correctly translates the Greek text (<n)VT£k£ia<g rot) aitbvoc, synteleias tou aidnos, “[the] 
completion of the age”) as “the end of the age” and not as “the end of the world” as in the KJV. The “end of the 
world” is generally taught throughout Christendom. Yet, there is not one Scripture that ever speaks of this 
Universe ceasing to exist . Over seven hundred years before the birth of the Messiah, Isaiah (739 BC), spoke 
about the reign of Christ as having no end. The following words of Isaiah are quite revealing: 

For to us a child is born , to us a son is given , and the government will be on his shoulders. And he 
will be called Wonderful Counselor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. 7 Of the 
increase of his government and peace there will be no end. He will reign on David’s throne and over 
his kingdom, establishing and upholding it with justice and righteousness from that time on and 
forever. The zeal of the Lord Almighty will accomplish this. (Isaiah 9:6-7) 

With the coming of the Messiah and the coming of His kingdom, Isaiah informs us that the Christian age 
has no end. Just a casual reading of this prophecy concerning the coming of Jesus, we are conscious of the 


199 See Chapter 13 for an in-depth study of Kenneth Gentry’s arguments on the Greek text of Matthew 
24:36 with my response. 
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“endlessness” of Jesus’ rule. Over a hundred years later, Daniel (605 BC) foretold the coming of four distinctive 
world powers (Daniel 2). During the days of the fourth world power (Rome), the God of heaven would set up 
His own kingdom, which kingdom would not end. We should listen carefully to his words: 

In the time of those kings [Caesars], the God of heaven will set up a kingdom that will never be 
destroyed, nor will it be left to another people. It will crush all those kingdoms and bring them to an 
end, but it will itself endure forever. (Daniel 2:44) 

Approximately six hundred years after Daniel, an angel (Gabriel) appeared to Mary to announce that she 
would be the mother of the child that Isaiah had earlier prophesied. In his words to Mary, he spoke, once more, 
of the endlessness of His kingdom. We should read and reread the words of Gabriel: 

You will be with child and give birth to a son, and you are to give him the name Jesus. 32 He will 
be great and will be called the Son of the Most High. The Lord God will give him the throne of his 
father David, 33 and he will reign over the house of Jacob forever; his kingdom will never end .” 
(Luke 1:31-33) 

The expression “the end of the age” had nothing to do with the end of the Christian age. The phrase is 
reminiscence of Daniel’s forecast of the end of the Mosaic age. These days were revealed to Daniel in a vision. 
Yet, an angel told him to “close up and seal the words of the scroll until the time of the end ” (Daniel 12:4). 
Following this episode, Daniel looked and saw two others, one on one side of a river and another on the other 
side of the river (12:5). One of the men asked the other: “How long will it be before these astonishing things are 
fulfilled” (12:6). Daniel says that the “man clothed in linen, who was above the waters” revealed the answer. 
The following words reveal the end of Judaism—“the time of the end” (12:4): 

The man clothed in linen, who was above the waters of the river, lifted his right hand and his left 
hand toward heaven, and I heard him swear by him who lives forever, saying, “ It will be for a time, 
times and half a time. When the power of the holy people has been finally broken, all these things 
will be completed .” (12:7) 

The “a time, times and half a time” is equivalent to forty-two months or one thousand two hundred and 
sixty days , which time is the equivalent time allotted to the Gentiles to overthrow the “holy people.” This is the 
same data that is revealed to John, one of the Twelve, through the various visions that were opened to him and 
which he revealed in his writings what had been opened to him—the Book of Revelation. John writes about 
“the time of the end” prophecy of Daniel as having fulfillment in his day: 

I was given a reed like a measuring rod and was told, “Go and measure the temple of God and the 
altar, and count the worshipers there. 2 But exclude the outer court; do not measure it, because i t has 
been given to the Gentiles. They will trample on the holy city for 42 months. 3 And I will give power 
to my two witnesses, and they will prophesy for 1,260 days, clothed in sackcloth.” (Revelation 11:1- 

3 ) 

The holy city (Jerusalem) would be trampled on for forty-two months according to the prophecy 
of Daniel and the Book of Revelation. We said earlier that the Olivet Discourse is an epitomized version of the 
Book of Revelation. We also called attention to the fact that Matthew 24 is equivalent to Mark 13 and Luke 21. 
Luke records additional information that sheds more data on this topic of the forty-two months as having to do 
with the destruction of Jerusalem. Luke records the following words of Jesus: 

When you see Jerusalem being surrounded by armies, you will know that its desolation is near . 21 
Then let those who are in Judea flee to the mountains, let those in the city get out, and let those in the 
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country not enter the city. 22 For this is the time of punishment in fulfillment of all that has been 
written . 23 How dreadful it will be in those days for pregnant women and nursing mothers! There will 
be great distress in the land and wrath against this people. 24 They will fall by the sword and will be 
taken as prisoners to all the nations . Jerusalem will be trampled on by the Gentiles until the times 
of the Gentiles are fulfilled. (Luke 21:20-24) 

About twenty-two years after the Olivet Discourse, Paul wrote to the Christians in Corinth (AD 55, 
written from Ephesus) concerning the end of the ages as approaching (fifteen years away) the “holy people”: 
“These things happened to them as examples and were written down as warnings for us, on whom the 
fulfillment of the ages has come ” (1 Corinthians 10:11). Earlier, in this same Epistle, he writes: 

What 1 mean, brothers, i s that the time is short . From now on those who have wives should live as 
if they had none; 30 those who mourn, as if they did not; those who are happy, as if they were not; 
those who buy something, as if it were not theirs to keep; 31 those who use the things of the world, as 
if not engrossed in them. For this world in its present form is passing away . (7:29-31) 

Again, we are reminded of Jesus’ words: “I tell you the truth, this generation will certainly not pass 
away until all [na\Ta, panto] these things Iraura yevriTai , tauta genetai ] have happened. 35 Heaven and earth 
[old covenant world of Judaism] will pass away, but my words will never pass away” (Matthew 24:34-35). “All 
these things” have reference to the events that He first called attention to in His castigation of the religious 
leaders (23:33-39), which also include Chapters 24—25. In the study of any subject, we need to examine the 
immediate context (verses preceding and following the verse we are examining), the remote context (other 
sayings in the same book), and the larger context (other books dealing with the same subject). It is important to 
take notice that the Olivet Discourse does not end with 24:35, as set forth by some scholars, but continues 
through the entirety of Chapter 25. 

As we seek to understand the Olivet Discourse, we need to consider the “remote context” in seeking to 
understand the whole of Matthew 23—25. For example, approximately six months earlier, 200 Jesus began to 
unfold more information about what is in store for Himself as the promised Messiah of the prophets. During the 
course of His approximately six-month evangelistic outreach to the cities in Galilee, Matthew also gives us 
some earlier insight from Jesus as to the time-frame of the coming of the kingdom of heaven. While in Caesarea 
Philippi, Jesus alerted His disciples to His impending death at the hands of the religious leaders, but, at the same 
time, He infonned them of His Resurrection. Matthew reports Jesus’ announcement in his own words: 

From that time on Jesus began to explain to his disciples that he must go to Jerusalem and suffer 
many things at the hands of the elders, chief priests and teachers of the law, and that he must be killed 
and on the third day be raised to life . (Matthew 16:21) 

Following this revelation about His Death, the disciples still did not understand. Not only did He shock 
the Twelve with this statement, He also addressed His coming after His Death. Matthew records His words 
about the coming of His kingdom: 


200 This chronological statement is based on Luke’s Gospel (Chapter 10), which chapter is the beginning 
of Jesus journey toward Jerusalem. In His preparation. He appoints an additional seventy-two to go through, 
ahead of Him, “to every town and place where he was about to go” (Luke 10:1). Matthew does not mention this 
calling of the seventy-two, but rather He reports His going to Jerusalem while He was in Caesarea Philippi 
(Matthew 16:13). We know from John’s chronology that Jesus arrived in Bethany on the 8 th of Nisan (Friday)— 
six days before the Passover (John 12:1). Jesus was arrested on the 14 th of Nisan (Thursday) and crucified on 
the 15 th of Nisan (Friday). 
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For the Son of Man is going to come in his Father’s glory with his angels , and then he will reward 
each person according to what he has done. 28 1 tell you the truth, some who are standing here will not 
taste death before they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom . (16:27-28) 

These two verses help to set the tone for a proper interpretation of His Olivet Discourse. He told them 
that some of them would not die before they would “see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom.” We cannot 
help but wonder if these disciples remembered His comments when He called them to proclaim the Gospel 
throughout the cities of Israel (Matthew 10). After appointing these Twelve, He warned them of conflict 
emanating from broadcasting that the “kingdom of heaven is near” (10:7). After His charge, we are alerted to 
another reference to the Son of Man coming, which coming is elaborated in greater details in Matthew 23—25. 
Listen to Jesus as He speaks: 

Brother will betray brother to death, and a father his child; children will rebel against their parents 
and have them put to death. 22 All men will hate you because of me, but he who stands firm to the end 
will be saved. 23 When you are persecuted in one place, flee to another. I tell you the truth, you will 
not finish going through the cities of Israel before the Son of Man comes . (10:21-23) 

FALSE CHRIST OR FALSE PROPHETS 

Jesus answered: “Watch out that no one deceives you. 5 For many will come in my name, claiming, 

‘I am the Christ,’ and will deceive many. (Matthew 24:4-5) 

The disciples wanted to know how to determine the signs associated with His coming and the end of the 
old covenant world of Judaism. Beginning with 24:4-5, Jesus begins to answer their questions. Immediately, 
Jesus responded to their inquiries by calling attention to men who would lead individuals astray by claiming to 
be the Christ. Matthew gives the following comments by Jesus: “Watch out that no one deceives you. 5 For 
many will come in my name , claiming, ‘I am the Christ, ’ and will deceive many” (24:4-5). History reveals that 
the first-century flourished with many so-called “Christ” before the destruction of Jerusalem as well as after the 
fall of this famous city. 

Josephus (AD 37-100, first-century Roman historian) reported numerous individuals who led many 
individuals astray with bold claims. Yet, Josephus withheld the name Christ in calling attention to several 
persons who would set themselves up as leaders who would rescue Israel from Roman domination. What is 
quite obvious as we read Josephus and his numerous references to those who assumed the role of a messianic 
character is that he deliberately did not use this name (Christ), so it appears, because of its political 
ramifications. Perhaps, R. T. France (1938-2012, New Testament scholar and Anglican cleric) is correct when 
he writes in a footnote in his section on the Olivet Discourse in his exhaustive work on the Gospel of Matthew. 
He explains, and rightly so, in my judgment, that Josephus withheld the name Christ since the name would be 
considered revolutionary or seditious to the Romans. 

28. Note that xpiaro*; [christos], “anointed,” is a royal title. Josephus’s failure to use the word 
Xpioroig [christos ] in connection with these figures should be seen in the light of the fact that in all his 
voluminous works the word occurs only in the two passages relating to Jesus of Nazareth (Ant. 18:63; 
20.200), the first of which is almost certainly a Christian revision while the second is qualified by 
kcyopEVOi; [legomenos] in order to dissociate Josephus himself from its use. It seems that, probably 
for political reason in the light of his Roman patronage, Josephus preferred not to use this subversive 
Jewish title . 201 (Emphasis mine) 


201 R. T. France, The Gospel of Matthew, The New International Commentary on the New Testament 
(Grand Rapids, Michigan/ Cambridge, U.K: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2007), 902. 
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As we examine several references to false prophets in the writings of Josephus, we need to keep in mind 
that he calls attention to more than a few prominent individuals who were able to lead many people off course. 
His Wars of the Jews (AD 75, recounts the Jewish revolt against Roman occupation between AD 66-70) and his 
Antiquities of the Jews (recounts the history of the world from a Jewish perspective for an ostensibly Roman 
audience— Antiquities is abbreviated as Ant) are cited in order for us to get a glimpse of the “false prophets” 
preceding the destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70, which was the prognostication or prediction of Jesus. In his 
Wars of the Jews (Book Six, Chapter 5, Paragraphs 2 and 3), he writes about a false prophet and the signs that 
preceded the destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70: 

2. (286) Now, there was then a great number of false prophets suborned by the tyrants to impose 
upon the people, who denounced this to them, that they should wait for deliverance from God : and 
this was in order to keep them from deserting, and that they might be buoyed up above fear and care 
by such hopes. (287) Now, a man that is in adversity does easily comply with such promises; for 
when a [sic] such a seducer makes him believe that he shall be delivered from those miseries which 
oppress him, then it is that the patient is full of hopes of such deliverance. 

3. (288) Thus were the miserable people persuaded by these deceivers, and such as belied [contradict 
or give the lie to] God himself ; while they did not attend, nor give credit, to the signs that were so 
evident and did so plainly foretell their future desolation; but, like men infatuated, without either eyes 
to see, or minds to consider, did not regard the denunciations that God made to them. 202 (Emphasis 
mine) 

The events described are related to the final overthrow of the city of Jerusalem along with the burning of 
the Temple. As the Romans entered the city, they discovered a group of about 6,000 in a cloister. The soldiers 
were in such a rage against the Jews that they set the cloister on fire. None escaped with their lives. Sad to say, 
even at this time of peril, an individual proclaimed hope. Josephus writes about this tragedy: 

(285) A false prophet was the occasion of these people’s destruction, who had made a public 
proclamation in the city that very day, that God commanded them to get up upon the temple, and that 
there they should receive miraculous signs of their deliverance. 203 

Prior to Jesus’ forecast about false prophets running rampant before His coming in fiery judgment 
against apostate Israel, Luke records two names of individuals who were insurrectionists—Theudas and Judas 
of Galilee. Luke reports the arrest of the Apostles by the high priest and all his associates (Acts 5:17). Even 
though they were incarcerated, an angel, during the night, brought them out of their confinement (5:19) and 
instructed them to go to the temple courts and “tell the people the full message of this new life” (5:20). 

While in the temple proclaiming this message of redemption, they were reported to the authorities. Immediately, 
the captain went with his officers and brought them back to answer for their refusal to obey the governing 
authorities (5:25-32). The ensuing conversation by the Apostle infuriated the authorities that they “wanted to 
put them to death” (5:33). What is significant is that Gamaliel, one under whom Paul studied the Law, stood up 
and requested that the Apostles be removed from the chambers (5:34). 

After the absence (sent to another room so that the Apostles were not privy to their conversation) of the 
Apostles, he addressed the group and warned them to “consider carefully what you intend to do to these men” 
(5:35). The following is a part of his response to his warning: 


202 Flavius Josephus, “War of the Jews,” in The Works of Josephus , Complete and Unabridged, New 
Updated Edition, Translated by William Whiston (Peabody, Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers, 1988), 
[Book 6, Chapter 5, Paragraphs 2-3], 741-742. 

203 Ibid., 741. 
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Some time ago Theudas appeared, claiming to be somebody, and about four hundred men rallied 
to him. He was killed, all his followers were dispersed, and it all came to nothing. 37 After him, Judas 
the Galilean appeared in the days of the census [Luke 2:1-2] and led a band of people in revolt. He 
too was killed, and all his followers were scattered. 38 Therefore, in the present case I advise you: 
Leave these men alone! Let them go! For if their purpose or activity is of human origin, it will fail. 39 
But if it is from God, you will not be able to stop these men; you will only find yourselves fighting 
against God. (5:36-39) 

Gamaliel calls attention to two men—Theudas and Judas the Galilean—who were a part of those who 
sought to lead members of the nation of Israel in the wrong direction—armed insurrection against Rome. This 
Theudas arose about AD 6. About AD 32, Gamaliel reflects back upon the outcome of this insurrectionist. 
Thus, this Theudas is not the same one that Josephus called attention to (about twelve years later) who created 
an uprising during the time of Fadus who was procurator of Judea (AD 44-46). 204 In Jesus’ Olivet Discourse, He 
foretold of many who would rise up against Rome and claim magical powers, which claims deceived many 
people. Josephus does mention Judas the Galilean that Gamaliel refers to, which incident took place at the birth 
of Jesus 205 : 

(4) Yet there was one Judas, a Gaulonite of a city whose name was Gamala , who, taking with him 
Sadduc, a Pharisee, became zealous to draw them to a revolt, who both said that this taxation was no 
better than an introduction to slavery, and exhorted the nation to assert their liberty: (5) as if they 
could procure them happiness and security for what they possessed, and an assured enjoyment of a 
still greater good, which was that of the honor and glory they would thereby acquire for magnanimity. 

They also said that God would not otherwise be assisting to them, than upon their joining with one 
another in such counsels as might be successful, and for their own advantage; and this especially, if 
they would set about great exploits, and not grow weary in executing the same; (6) so men received 
what they said with pleasure, and this bold attempt proceeded to a great height. All sorts of 
misfortunes also sprang from these men, and the nation was infected with this doctrine to an 
incredible degree . 206 (Emphasis mine) 

Both John the Baptist and Jesus the Messiah sought to turn the nation of Israel from its 
downward spiral of rebellion toward Rome. The two examples cited by Gamaliel underlie the whole fabric of 
the Jewish society. Following the death of Jesus, this fanaticism continued up to and even after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. False prophets or false Christs proliferated throughout Judaism, which ultimately ended in Judah’s 
demise as a political power. Abba Hillel Silver (1893-1963, U. S. Rabbi and Zionist leader) wrote an 
informative book on the history of Messianic speculation in Israel. In this fascinating book, he calls attention to 
this messianic mindset in the first century before the destruction of Jerusalem, which is the substance of Jesus’ 
comments as reported by Matthew in his Gospel (Matthew 24). The following comments by Silver are revealing 
and helpful in understanding the words of Jesus: 

The first century, however, especially the Generation before the destruction, witnessed a 
remarkable outburst of Messianic emotionalism. This is to be attributed, as we shall see, not an 
intensification of Roman persecution but to the prevalent belief induced by the popular chronology of 


204 See “Theudas” in The New Westminster Dictionary of the Bible, Edited by Henry Snyder Gehman 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1970), 941-943). 

205 R. C. H. Lenski, The Interpretation of the Acts of the Apostles, Commentary on the New Testament 
(Peabody, Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers, 1934, 1988), 233. 

206 Flavius Josephus, “Antiquities of the Jews,” in The Works of Josephus, Complete and Unabridged, 
New Updated Edition, Translated by William Whiston (Peabody, Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers, 
1988), [Book 18, Chapter 1, Paragraphs 4-6], 476. 
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that day that the age was on the threshold of the Millennium. In the procuratorship of Cuspius Fadus 
(44 C. E.) the false prophet Theudas appeared, “and many were deluded by his words. However, 
Fadus did not permit them to make any advantage of his wild attempt but sent a troop of horsemen 
out against them, who falling upon them unexpectedly, slew many of them and took many of them 
alive. They also took Theudas alive and cut off his head and carried it to Jerusalem” (Josephus, 
Antiquities of the Jews, 20.5.1). The Romans’ severity was undoubtedly due to the fact that Theudas 
either entertained Messianic notions himself or announced himself as the Messiah. The Messianic 
hope, of course, always implied the overthrow of the Roman power in Palestine . 207 (Emphasis mine) 

Kenneth L. Gentry, Jr. (bom 1950, reformed theologian and ordained minister in the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church General Assembly) lists sixteen sources from the writings of Josephus about the explosion 
of false messiahs that sought to lead people to rebel against Rome with promises of blessings from God. 208 To 
illustrate with one more example, I cite Josephus’ reference to an Egyptian false prophet during the time of 
Felix and Festus to corroborate the forecast by Jesus from outside sources: 

6. (167) These works, that were done by the robbers, filled the city with all sorts of impiety. And 
now these impostors and deceivers e persuaded the multitude to follow them into the wilderness , (168) 
and pretended that they would exhibit manifest wonders and signs, that should be performed by the 
providence of God. And many that were prevailed on by them suffered the punishments of their folly; 
for Felix brought them back, and then punished them . (169) Moreover, there came out of Egypt f 
about this time to Jerusalem, one that said he was a prophet, and advised the multitude of the 
common people to go along with him to the Mount of Olives, as it was called, which lay over against 
the city, and at the distance of five furlongs. 

(170) He said farther, that he would show them from hence, how, at his command, the walls of 
Jerusalem would fall down; and he promised that he would procure them an entrance into the city 
through those walls, when they were fallen down. (171) Now when Felix was informed of these 
things, he ordered his soldiers to take their weapons, and came against them with a great number of 
horsemen and footmen, from Jerusalem, and attacked the Egyptian and the people that were with him. 

He also slew four hundred of them, and took two hundred alive . (172) But the Egyptian himself 
escaped out of the fight, but did not appear any more. And again the robbers stirred up the people to 
make war with the Romans, and said they ought not to obey them at all; and when any persons would 
not comply with them, they set fire to their villages, and plundered them. 209 (Emphasis mine) 

After Paul’s third missionary journey (AD 54-57, wrote three books: 1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians, and 
Romans) he return to Jerusalem and was then arrested as a result of false accusations against him from some 
Jews from Asia. He was rescued from a mob by the commander of the Roman troops (Acts 21:27-36). During 
the time of His arrest, he asked the commander if he could speak. Whereupon, the commander requested some 
information from him about an earlier uprising: “Aren’t you the Egyptian who started a revolt and led four 


207 Abba Hillel Silver, The History of Messianic Speculation in Israel (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1927), 5-6. 

2()8 Kenneth L. Gentry, Jr., The Olivet Discourse Made Easy: You Can Understand Jesus’ Great 
Prophetic Discourse (Draper, Virginia: ApologeticsGroup, 2010), 67-68. Unfortunately, he divides the Olivet 
Discourse into two different sections, which the context, in my judgment, does not lend support (see Ibid., 87). 

e Of these Jewish imposters and false prophets, with many other circumstances and miseries of the Jews, 
till their utter destruction, foretold by our Savior, see Lit. Accompl. of Proph., 58-75. 

f Of this Egyptian imposter, and the number of his followers, in Josephus, see Acts 21:38. 
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thousand terrorists out into the desert some time ago?” (21:38). Once more, we are reminded of Jesus’ warning 
about false prophets. It is in the same vein that Philip Schaff (1819-1893, Swiss-born, German-educated 
Protestant theologian and a church historian) zeroed in on the large number of false prophets throughout Israel: 

After the accession of Felix, assassins, called “Sicari ans” (from sica, a dagger), armed with 
daggers and purchasable for any crime, endangering safety in city and country, roamed over 
Palestine. Besides this, the party spirit among the Jews themselves, and their hatred of their heathen 
oppressors, rose to the most insolent political and religious fanaticism, and was continually inflamed 
by false prophets and Messiahs , one of whom, for example, according to Josephus, drew after him 
thirty thousand men. Thus came to pass what our Lord had predicted: “There shall arise false Christs, 
and false prophets, and shall lead many astray .” 210 (Emphasis mine) 

As we approach our next study in Matthew 24, we need to continue to bear in mind the words of Jesus in 
24:34: “I tell you the truth, this generation will certainly not pass away until all these things have happened.” 
This particular saying should assist us in the time frames of the impending catastrophes upon Jerusalem. What 
paved the way for this penetrating statement by Jesus should alert us to the fact that the preceding words would 
find fulfillment in and during that particular generation, not some generation two-thousand years later. Chapter 
10, in this study, will analyze “nations rising against nations” (24:7) and the “abomination that causes 
desolation” (24:15). 


210 Philip Schaff, History of the Christian Church (Peabody, Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers, 
1858, 1996): 1:394. 
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Nation will rise against nation , and kingdom against kingdom. There will be famines and 
earthquakes in various places. 8 All these are the beginning of birth pains. (Matthew 24:7-8) 


Just a rapid or light read-through of Matthew 24:7-8, without consideration of the contextual 
background to Jesus’ statement, sets the tone for a misapplication of Jesus’ warning about impending 
catastrophe awaiting the nation of Israel. 211 Traditionally, this Scripture is cited in order to bolster the belief that 
Jesus has not yet returned (Second Coming) because of “wars and rumors of wars.” I still remember the air raids 
during my childhood in LaGrange, GA. All lights in the city had to be cut off in case we were under attack from 
Germany. During my lifetime (I am presently 86 years old—b.7-4-1934), I am acquainted with one war after 
another. 

Since the first century, I do not know of a time, in my studies, that there are not records concerning 
wars. Even today, wars are common occurrences within the twenty-first century. Does not this phenomenon 
alert us that the Second Coming has not occurred? The answer is no! Michael Grant (1914-2004, An English 
classicist who held academic posts in the United Kingdom and the Middle East) addresses the subject of war as 
a continuous phenomenon in his Ancient Historians. His analysis of war should alert us to the fallacy of making 
assertions about Jesus’ statement about war without consulting the context of Jesus’ announcement. For 
example, Grant turns his attention to Herodotus (484-425 BC) and continuous warfare: 

In making a great war, and its causes and events, the framework for his [Herodotus] analysis of 
human behaviour, Herodotus turned warfare into the central theme of history. A vast number of his 
successors throughout all the ages have agreed that war deserves pre-eminent status. Moreover, this 
conviction has possessed a large measure of justification, because war, raging almost continuously 


21 ' Sec Kenneth Gentry, The Olivet Discourse Made Easy: You Can Understand Jesus ’ Great Prophetic 
Discourse (Draper, Virginia: ApologeticsGroup, 1010), 70-73, for an excellent and brief overview of Matthew 
24:7-8). I am indebted to him for his fine treatment of 24:1-35; nevertheless, in his analysis of the Olivet 
Discourse, he stops at 24:35. He adopts 24:34 through Chapter 25 as dealing with the so-called end of the 
world, which is known as postmillennialism. In my judgment, he fails to follow sound principles of 
hermeneutics when he approaches 24:35 through Chapter 25. 
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throughout the centuries, has proved to be the greatest of all catalysts of emotions, customs and 
values . 212 (Emphasis mine) 

As we examine the text of Matthew 24—25, we cannot, with justification, apply Jesus’ statement about 
wars to the twenty-first century or beyond. The wars that Jesus forecast would occur within the time frame of 
that generation (24:34). Why is Jesus’ statement about war a proper sign of His Second Coming? The answer is 
found in what is known as the pax Romana. Basically, at the time of Christ’s ministry, Rome was enjoying the 
pax Romana, that is to say, the “peace of Rome.” Augustus (31 BC to AD 14) established peace within the 
establishment of the imperial state. The people were tired of war and longed for peace. He was made 
commander-in-chief of the armed forces in the empire. 213 Michael Grant wrote an excellent work on the army of 
the Caesars, which army restored what became known as the pax Romana. In the Preface of his book about the 
army of the Caesars, he focused on the army as the means of peace even though the thrust of the book is about 
Augustus’ magnificent war machine and his treatment of his soldiers: 

The Roman imperial army was the earliest of the world’s standing armies in which the soldiers 
were regularly recruited, and cared for, and finally pensioned off, by the state. This situation did not 
come about all at once. But when it did, it continued for five hundred years, and exercised profoundly 
far-reaching effects on all subsequent history. For this was one of the greatest and most formidable 
armies that has ever existed .... 

First, it conquered the Roman empire and kept the peace in its provinces —the immeasurable 
majesty of the Roman peace’, as a fleet commander, Pliny the elder [AD 23-79], aptly described it. 
Second, the army played an enormous part in the policies and political decisions of successive 
emperors of Rome, and in the multifarious and enormous event that flowed from these policies and 
decisions—often thwarting and reversing their intentions in the process. 214 (Emphasis mine) 

As a result of Augustus’ armies, this powerful assembly of fighting men created wide-ranging and long¬ 
term peace. At the time that Jesus spoke of nation rising up against nation, the Roman Empire was still 
experiencing the “Roman peace.” This pax Romana (“Roman peace”) falls into disarray with the death of Nero 
(AD 54-68). The death of Nero threw the Empire into confusion and alarm. Four individuals sought the power 
to rule Rome. The year AD 69 is known as the year of the four emperors— Galba, AD 68-69 (assassinated), 
Otho, AD 69 (killed in battle); Vitellius, AD 69 (assassinated); and Vespasian AD 69-79 (first of the Flavian 
dynasty). Josephus, in his The Wars of the Jews , gives a brief overview of the turmoil within the Roman 
Empire (Book 4, Chapter 9, and Paragraphs 1 and 2). 215 Alexander Keith’s (1791-1880, originally a Church of 
Scotland minister, but later he joined the dissenters and formed the Free Church of Scotland) remarks about the 
wars leading up to the destruction of Jerusalem are also quite informative, and, at the same time, establishes the 
truthfulness of Jesus’ predictions within the so-called pax Romana : 

The Jews resisted the erection of the statue of Caligula [AD 37-41] in the temple; and, such was 
the dread of Roman resentment, that the fields remained uncultivated. At Caesarea, the Jews and the 
Syrians contended for the mastery of the city. Twenty thousand of the former were put to death , and 
the rest were expelled. Every city in Syria was then divided into two armies, and multitudes were 
slaughtered . Alexandria and Damascus presented a similar scene of bloodshed. About fifty thousand 
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of the Jews fell in the former, and ten thousand in the latter . The Jewish nation reveled against the 
Romans; Italy was convulsed with contentions for the empire; and, as a proof of the troubles and 
warlike character of the period, within the brief space of two years, four emperors, Nero, Galba, 
Otho, and Vitellius, suffered death. 216 (Emphasis mine) 

Once again, we need to consider the context in seeking to establish a correct interpretation. What is the 
context of Jesus’ statement that “Nation will arise against nation and kingdom against kingdom”? This 
statement is found within the context of the Olivet Discourse, which Discourse is concerned with events 
surrounding the overthrow of the Old Covenant world of Judaism with its Temple and its sacrifices. The wars 
that Jesus predicted would occur within that generation. Once more, the context reveals the time frame: “I tell 
you the truth, this generation will certainly not pass away until all these things have happened ” (Matthew 
24:34). 

The following comments by Gary DeMar (American writer, lecturer, and president of American 
Vision) relies, too, upon “this generation” to prove that the wars and rumors of wars dealt with the first-century 
setting, not future wars following the destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70: 

But can’t a case be made that the many wars of this century and the millions killed are a prelude to 
some end-time event? Not in terms of Matthew 24 since the time text refers to the generation to 
whom Jesus was speaking . Still in comparing our century with previous centuries, there is little that is 
unique.... The key to understanding Jesus’ prophecy of “wars and rumors of wars” in Matthew 24:6 
is the time text that puts these words in perspective : The wars Jesus was speaking of were wars that 
would occur within a forty-year period after His crucifixion. With so many wars over the centuries, 
the text could not possibly have any meaning unless it was limited by time. That time is past. 217 
(Emphasis mine) 

Henry Alford (1810-1871, English churchman, theologian, textual critic, and Anglican Christian) cites 
from Josephus ( The Antiquities of the Jews, Book 18, Chapter 9, Paragraph 9) concerning the slaughter of about 
50,000 Jews in Seleucia about AD 38. 218 This one citation by Alford does not even touch the hem of the 
garment as to the atrocities that occurred during this period of disruption in the Roman Empire. Another 
informative citation about the wars before AD 70 should help to reinforce Jesus’ warning in His Olivet 
Discourse about the catastrophes that awaited the nation of Israel. Adam Clarke’s (1762-1832, British 
Methodist theologian, and biblical scholar—took forty years to complete his commentary on the Old and New 
Testament books) comments about some of the mayhem throughout the Roman Empire is worthy of citation, 
which account is just a small portion of the actual conflict: 

Nation shall rise against nation. This portended the dissensions, insurrections and mutual 
slaughter of the Jews, and those of other nations, who dwelt in the same cities together; as particularly 
at Caesarea, where the Jews and Syrians contended about the right of the city, which ended there in 
the total expulsion of the Jews, above 20,000 of whom were slain . The whole Jewish nation being 
exasperated at this, flew to arms, and burnt and plundered the neighbouring cities and villages of the 
Syrians, making an immense slaughter of the people. The Syrians, in return, destroyed not a less 


2l6 Alexander Keith, Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Religion: Derived from the Literal 
Fulfillment of Prophecy (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1836), 57. This book was originally published in 1834 
and reprinted by Tolle Lege Press (White Hall, West Virginia) in 2011. The page number for this citation is 
page 59 in the latest edition. 
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number of the Jews. At Scythopolis they murdered upwards of 13,000 . At Ascalon they killed 2.500 . 
At Ptolemciis they slew 2000 , and made many prisoners. The Tyrians also put many Jews to death, 
and imprisoned more: the people of Gadara did likewise; and all the other cities of Syria in 
proportion, as they hated or feared the Jews. At Alexandria the Jews and heathens fought, and 50,000 
of the former were slain. The people of Damascus conspired against the Jews of that city, and, 
assaulting them unarmed, killed 10,000 of them. See Bishop Newton , and Dr. Lardner. 

Kingdom against kingdom. This portended the open wars of different tetrarchies and provinces 
against each other. 1 st . That of the Jews and Gcdileans against the Samaritans , for the murder of some 
Gcdileans going up to the feast of Jerusalem, while Cumanus was procurator. 2 nd . That of the whole 
nation of the Jews against the Romans and Agrippa, and other allies of the Roman empire; which 
began when Gessius Florus was procurator. 3 rd . That of the civil war in Italy , while Otho and 
Vitellius were contending for the empire. It is worthy of remark, that the Jews themselves say, “In the 
time of the Messiah, wars shall be stirred up in the world; nation shall rise against nation, and city 
against city .” Sohar Kaclash. “Again, Rab. Eleasar, the son of Abina, said, When ye see kingdom 
rising against kingdom, then expect the immediate appearance of the Messiah.” Bereshith Rabba, 
sect. 42. 219 (Emphasis mine) 


FAMINES 

Famines (kipoi, limoi ) and earthquakes ( o£iopci, seismoi) are still prevalent world-wide. How do we 
know that Jesus had reference to famines and earthquakes that would occur before the destruction of Jerusalem? 
Again, the answer is found in the words of Jesus: “I tell you the truth, this generation (y£V£a cd5rr|, genea 
haute) will certainly not pass away until all these things have happened ” (Matthew 24:34). Luke records that 
some prophets from Jerusalem went to Antioch of Syria and announced a famine that would envelop the Roman 
Empire. Prior to this prediction, Christians scattered to various areas following the death of Stephen (Acts 8:1). 
News reached Jerusalem about God’s grace manifested in Antioch (300 miles North of Jerusalem). Upon 
hearing this good news about the response of many to the Gospel, the church sent Barnabas to check out the 
report. Upon his arrival, he realized that he needed Saul (Paul) to assist him in his ministry. Luke reports the 
following: 

Then Barnabas went to Tarsus to look for Saul, 26 and when he found him, he brought him to 
Antioch. So for a whole year' Barnabas and Saul met with the church and taught great numbers of 
people . The disciples were called Christians first at Antioch. 27 During this time some prophets came 
down from Jerusalem to Antioch. 28 One of them, named Agabus, stood up and through the Spirit 
predicted that a severe famine would spread over the entire Roman world . (This happened during the 
reign of Claudius [AD 14-54].) 29 The disciples, each according to his ability, decided to provide help 
for the brothers living in Judea. (Acts 11:25-29) 

Joseph Ernest Renan (1823-1892, French expert of Middle East ancient languages and civilizations, 
philosopher, and writer) commented concerning this famine: 

At the opening of the third seal [Revelation 6:5] a black horse bounds forward, and its rider bears 
a balance. From the midst of the four animals, the voice which in heaven fixes the price of the 
necessaries of life for poor mortals, says to the rider: ‘ A measure of wheat for a penny, and three 
measures of barley for a penny ; and the oil and the wine hurt thou not’ (Revelation 6:6). This is 
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Famine. Without taking into account the great scarcity which prevailed under Claudius, food in the 
year 68 was extremely dear . 220 

This shortage of food in the third seal (Revelation 6:5) is reminiscent of Matthew 24:7. Apparently, this 
particular severe famine, predicted by Agabus, occurred during the reign of Claudius (Emperor from AD 41- 
54). Josephus (AD 37-100, first-century Roman historian) referred to this famine in his The Antiquities of the 
Jews. The following citation is from this work: 

5. (49) But as to Helena, the king’s mother, when she saw that the affairs of Izates’s kingdom were 
in peace, and that her son was a happy man, and admired among all men and even among foreigners, 
by the means of God’s providence over him, she had a mind to go to the city of Jerusalem, in order to 
worship at that temple of God which was so very famous among all men, and to offer her thank 
offerings there. So she desired her son to give her leave to go thither: (50) upon which he gave his 
consent to what she desired very willingly, and made great preparations for her dismission, and gave 
her a great deal of money, and she went down to the city of Jerusalem, her son conducting her on her 
journey a great way. (51) Now her coming was of very great advantage to the people of Jerusalem: 
for whereas a famine did oppress them at that time, and many people died for want of what was 
necessary to procure food withal, queen Helena sent some of her servants to Alexandria with money 
to buy a great quantity of corn, and others of them to Cyprus, to bring a cargo of dried figs; (52) and 
as soon as they were come back, and brought those provisions, which was done very quickly, she 
distributed food to those that were in want of it, and left a most excellent memorial behind her of this 
benefaction, which she bestowed on our whole nation; (53) and when her son Izates was informed of 
this famine, he sent great sums of money to the principal men in Jerusalem . However, what favors 
this queen and king conferred upon our city Jerusalem, shall be further related hereafter. 221 

The church at Antioch sent gifts to assist the saints in Judea (Acts 11:29). About AD 55, Paul wrote, 
from Ephesus, to the Christians in Corinth about financial funds for the believers in Jerusalem. As he concludes 
his Epistle, he pens the following words: 

Now about the collection for God’s people: Do what I told the Galatian churches to do. 2 On the 
first day of every week, each one of you should set aside a sum of money in keeping with his income, 
saving it up, so that when I come no collections will have to be made. 3 Then, when I arrive, I will 
give letters of introduction to the men you approve and send them with your gift to Jerusalem . 4 If it 
seems advisable for me to go also, they will accompany me. (1 Corinthians 16:1-4) 

Following this exhortation to give, he follows this up with another Epistle to the Corinthians in AD 57 
from Macedonia. Again, we see the need for financial contributions because of the famine. Paul writes this 
second notice with an apology for calling their attention to his earlier Epistle: 

There is no need for me to write to you about this service to the saints . 2 For I know your eagerness 
to help, and I have been boasting about it to the Macedonians, telling them that since last year you in 
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Achaia were ready to give; and your enthusiasm has stirred most of them to action. 3 But I am sending 
the brothers in order that our boasting about you in this matter should not prove hollow, but that you 
may be ready, as I said you would be . 4 For if any Macedonians come with me and find you 
unprepared, we—not to say anything about you—would be ashamed of having been so confident. 5 
So I thought it necessary to urge the brothers to visit you in advance and finish the arrangements for 
the generous gift you had promised . Then it will be ready as a generous gift, not as one grudgingly 
given. (2 Corinthians 9:1-5) 

Toward the end of Judaism (AD 70), Josephus writes about a severe famine in Jerusalem during the 
Roman siege. The following scenario by Josephus only confirms what Jesus had foretold about thirty-seven 
years earlier. This story of devastation resulting from this famine saddens and sickens the heart: 

The madness of the seditious did also increase together with their famine, and both those miseries 
were every day inflamed more and more ; (425) for there was no corn which anywhere appeared 
publicly , but the robbers came running into, and searched men’s private houses; and then, if they 
found any, they tormented them, because they had denied they had any; and if they found none, they 
tormented them worse, because they supposed they had more carefully concealed it. (426) The 
indication they made use of whether they had any or not, was taken from the bodies of these 
miserable wretches; which, if they were in good case, they supposed they were in no want at all of 
food; but if they were wasted away, they walked off without searching any farther; nor did they think 
it proper to kill such as these, because they saw they would very soon die of themselves for want of 
food . (427) Many there were indeed who sold what they had for one measure; it was of wheat, if they 
were of the richer sort, but of barley, if they were poorer. When these had so done, they shut 
themselves up in the inmost rooms of their houses, and ate the com they had gotten; some did it 
without grinding it, by reason of the extremity of the want they were in, and others baked bread of it, 
according as necessity and fear dictated to them; (428) a table was nowhere laid for a distinct meal, 
but they snatched the bread out of the fire, half-baked, and ate it very hastily. 222 (Emphasis mine) 

Yet again, the words of Josephus give external evidence as to the severity of this famine that Jesus had 
warned the citizens of Jerusalem about and that would transpire toward the end of Judaism with its destruction 
of the Temple and the cessation of its rituals: 

3. (429) It was now a miserable case, and a sight that would justly bring tears into our eyes, how 
men stood as to their food, while the more powerful had more than enough, and the weaker were 
lamenting (for want of it). But the famine was too hard for all other passions, and it is destructive to 
nothing so much as to modesty; for what was otherwise worthy of reverence was in this case 
despised; (430) insomuch that children pulled the very morsels that their fathers were eating out of 
their very mouths, and, what was still more to be pitied, so did the mothers do as to their infants; and 
when those that were most dear were perishing under their hands, they were not ashamed to take from 
them the very last drops that might preserve their lives ; (431) and while they ate after this manner, yet 
were they not concealed in so doing; but the seditious everywhere came upon them immediately, and 
snatched away from them what they had gotten from others; (432) for when they saw any house shut 
up, this was to them a signal that the people within had gotten some food; whereupon they broke open 
the doors, and ran in and took pieces of what they were eating, almost up out of their very throats, and 
this by force; 


222 Flavius Josephus, “War of the Jews,” in The Works of Josephus , Complete and Unabridged, New 
Updated Edition, Translated by William Whiston (Peabody, Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers, 1988), 
[Book 5, Chapter 10, Paragraphs 2], 719. 
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(433) the old men, who held their food fast, were beaten; and if the women hid what they had 
within their hands, their hair was tom for so doing; nor was there any commiseration shown either to 
the aged or to infants, but they lifted up children from the ground as they hung upon the morsels they 
had gotten, and shook them down upon the floor ; (434) but still were they more barbarously cruel to 
those that had prevented their coming in, and had actually swallowed down what they were going to 
seize upon, as if they had been unjustly defrauded of their right. (435) They also invented terrible 
methods of torment to discover where any food was, and they were these: to stop up the passages of 
the privy parts of the miserable wretches, and to drive sharp stakes up their fundaments!, and a man 
was forced to bear what it is terrible even to hear, in order to make him confess that he had but one 
loaf of bread, or that he might discover a handful of barley meal that was concealed; 

(436) and this was done when these tormentors were not themselves hungry; for the thing had 
been less barbarous had necessity forced them to it; but this was done to keep their madness in 
exercise, and as making preparations of provisions for themselves for the following days. (437) These 
men went also to meet those that had crept out of the city by night, as far as the Roman guards, to 
gather some plants and herbs that grew wild; and when those people thought they had got clear of the 
enemy, these snatched from them what they had brought with them, (438) even while they had 
frequently entreated them, and that by calling upon the tremendous name of God, to give them back 
some part of what they had brought; though these would not give them the least crumb; and they were 
to be well contented that they were only spoiled, and not slain at the same time. 223 

Just a perusal of Luke 21 (larger context), we get a glimpse of the tragedy that awaited the city of 
Jerusalem. He records the following warning from Jesus, along with his introductory remarks, concerning the 
overthrow of apostate Israel: 

Some of his disciples were remarking about how the temple was adorned with beautiful stones and 
with gifts dedicated to God. But Jesus said, 6 “As for what you see here, the time will come when not 
one stone will be left on another; every one of them will be thrown down.” 7 “Teacher,” they asked, 
“when will these things happen? And what will be the sign that they are about to take place?” 8 He 
replied: “Watch out that you are not deceived. For many will come in my name, claiming, ‘I am he,’ 
and, ‘The time is near.’ Do not follow them. 9 When you hear of wars and revolutions, do not be 
frightened. These things must happen first, but the end will not come right away .” 10 Then he said to 
them: “Nation will rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom. 11 There will be great 
earthquakes, famines and pestilences in various places, and fearful events and great signs from 
heaven . (Luke 21:5-11) 

Luke gives some additional information that alerted his readers to recognize the “time of the end,” not 
the “end of time.” These words of Jesus should give clarity as to the identification for the final end of God’s 
holy city and its inhabitants: 

When you see Jerusalem being surrounded by armies, you will know that its desolation is near . 21 
Then let those who are in Judea flee to the mountains, let those in the city get out, and let those in the 
country not enter the city. 22 For this is the time of punishment in fulfillment of all that has been 
written. 23 How dreadful it will be in those days for pregnant women and nursing mothers! There will 
be great distress in the land and wrath against this people . 24 They will fall by the sword and will be 


223 Flavius Josephus, “War of the Jews,” in The Works of Josephus , Complete and Unabridged, New 
Updated Edition, Translated by William Whiston (Peabody, Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers, 1988), 
[Book 5, Chapter 10, Paragraphs 3], 719. 
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taken as prisoners to all the nations. Jerusalem will be trampled on by the Gentiles until the times of 
the Gentiles are fulfilled . (21:20-24) 


EARTHQUAKES 

Apparently, Jesus, in calling attention to earthquakes, zeroed in on the numerous activities of 
earthquakes within a certain time span (during a thirty-seven year period), which activities should be a wake-up 
call to His Second Coming. Marcellus Kik’s (born 1903-nd, served congregations of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada for twenty years and editor of the Biblical and Theological Studies Series in the International Library 
of Philosophy and Theology) comments are educational and revealing as to how wide-spread earthquakes were 
prior to the destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70. He pens the following words: 

And as to earthquakes, many are mentioned by writers during a period just previous to 70 A.D. 
There were earthquakes in Crete, Smyrna, Miletus, Chios, Samos, Laodicea, Hierapolis, Colosse, 
Campania, Rome, and Judea. It is interesting to note that the city of Pompeii was much damaged by 
an earthquake occurring on February 5, 63, A.D. 224 

The key to understanding the time frame that Jesus is calling attention to is found in Matthew 24:34: 
“this generation.” I recently examined twenty commentaries commenting on 24:7-8 concerning famines and 
earthquakes. Almost without exception, every commentator focused on 24:6: “but the end is still to come” as 
proof that famines, earthquakes, and wars had reference to future generations, not that generation. Even though 
these interpreters of the Holy Scriptures are godly men, nevertheless, they violate all principles of correct 
hermeneutical studies, that is to say, the science of interpretation. In order to arrive at a correct exegesis of any 
passage, we must consult three different contexts: (1) the immediate context (verses preceding and following), 
(2) the remote context (the book itself), and (3) the larger context (books outside the book under consideration 
that deals with the same subject). Exegesis is the critical study of Scripture in which one seeks to draw out of a 
particular passage its meaning. It is different from eisegesis, which study involves one’s reading into the text his 
or her preconceived notions about the text or one’s prejudices. 

THE END OF JUDAISM 

Because of the increase of wickedness, the love of most will grow cold, 13 but he who stands firm to 
the end will be saved . 14 And this gospel of the kingdom will be preached in the whole world as a 
testimony to all nations, and then the end will come. (Matthew 24:12-14) 

Jesus warned His disciples about persecutions before His Second Coming (24:9). Within this context, 
He also forewarned about “false prophets” who would appear and deceive many (24:10). As a result of 
wickedness, the love of many would grow cold (24:12). Yet, Jesus informs those that stand firm to “the end” 
(the time of the end of Old Covenant world of Judaism in AD 70) would be saved (24:13). Jesus says that “he 
who stands firm to the end will be saved.” Is Jesus speaking of the end of this physical universe or is He 
speaking of the end of the Old Covenant world of Judaism with its Temple and its rituals? The context has 
reference to the Jewish dispensation, that is to say, the Old Covenant order that came into existence through 
God’s call to Moses in 1446 BC. N. T. Wright (bom 1948, Anglican bishop and a leading New Testament 
scholar), in his massive work on Jesus and the Victory of God, investigates the teachings associated with “the 
end.” He concludes that the end is not the end of the “space-time universe.” We should tune in our ears for his 
comments: 


224 Jacob Marcellus Kik, An Eschatology of Victory (USA: The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing, 
1971), 93. 
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We must, however, stress again: as far as the disciples, good first-century Jews as they were, were 
concerned, there was no reason whatever for them to be thinking about the end of the space-time 
universe . There was no reason, either in their own background or in a single thing that Jesus had said 
to them up to that point, for it even to occur to them that the true story of the world, or of Israel, or of 
Jesus himself, might include either the end of the space-time universe, or Jesus or anyone else 
floating down to earth on a cloud . 225 (Emphasis mine) 

When we isolate a text from its context or its background, we frequently make assumptions that violate 
the basic principles of an accurate understanding. Does the “end” address the end of the space-time universe or 
the end of Judaism? In order to answer these two questions, we need to consult the backdrop or the 
surroundings within which Jesus addresses this subject. Unfortunately, our explanations are frequently shaped 
by our religious history, not the text of Scripture. Jaroslav Pelikan (1923-2006, scholar in the history of 
Christianity as well as Christian theology and medieval intellectual history) addresses the problem of tradition 
within the Christian community. Our traditions may be right or they may be wrong. The religious world, as a 
whole, discards the framework of Matthew 24:13 in its explanation of the “end.” The following words by 
Pelikan go right to the heart of tradition in our long-established and time-honored reading of Scripture: 

Like any growth, development may be healthy or it may be malignant; discerning the difference 
between these two kinds of growth requires constant research into the pathology of traditions. But it 
is healthy development that keeps a tradition both out of the cancer ward and out of the fossil 
museum. 226 

We stated earlier that Matthew 23 is the bridge to a proper interpretation of Matthew 24—25. Prior to 
Jesus’ statement in 24:13, He had just previously called attention to the desolation of Jerusalem: “Look, your 
house is left to you desolate” (23:38). Then, in verse 39, He focuses in on that generation: “Lor I tell you, you 
[bpiv, hymin, personal pronoun, second person, dative case, plural] will not see [i5r|T£, idete, verb, aorist, 
active, second person, plural] me again until you say, ‘Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord.’” 
Within this context, Jesus says, “I tell you [vpiv, hymin] the truth, all this will come upon this generation” 
(23:36). Gary DeMar’s (President of American Vision) comments are worthy of citation: 

This is the end Jesus had in mind. Great social, religious, and political upheavals would come 
upon the Roman Empire that would engulf the first-century state of Israel. Those who endured to the 
end of this conflagration would be saved; that is, they would not die in Rome’s war with the Jewish 
rebels. “The primary meaning of this seems to be, that whosoever remained faithful till the 
destruction of Jerusalem, should be preserved from it. No Christian, that we know of, perished in the 
siege or after it.” 227 

If we go to the larger context (a book outside the book that we are examining that deals with the same 
subject), we will find additional commentary on what Jesus had reference. Paul wrote to the Christians in 
Corinth about AD 55 from Ephesus concerning “end” times. Within this Epistle, he writes: 


225 N. T. Wright, Jesus and the Victory of God: Christian Origins and the Question of God, Volume Two 
(Minneapolis: Lortress Press, 1996), 345. 

226 Jaroslav Pelikan, The Vindication of Tradition: The 1983 Jefferson Lecture in the Humanities (New 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1984), 60. 

227 Gary DeMar, Last Days Madness: Obsession of the Modern Church (Powder Springs, Georgia: 
American Vision, 1999), 86. 
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These things happened to them as examples and were written down as warnings for us, on whom 
the fulfillment [TE^og, telos, “end, termination, or conclusion”] of the ages [aitbv, aion, “age”] has 
come. (1 Corinthians 10:11) 

When Paul writes about the end of the ages, he speaks of the end of the Old Covenant world of the Jews. 
Unfortunately, the KJV renders the Greek text as the “ends of the world.” Earlier, in this same Epistle, Paul 
calls attention to the “present crisis” (7:26), which crisis signaled the near end of the destruction of the Holy 
city. Within this context, he addresses the subject of marriage and why it would be best to forego marriage if 
one could not control his or her sexual urges. Immediately, he writes about the “time is short” (7:29). We 
should listen to Paul’s reasoning about the current crisis: 

What I mean, brothers, is that the time is short [6 Kuipoc oitvEaTU/.pEvoc. ho kairos 
synestalmenos, “the time having been shortened”]. From now on those who have wives should live as 
if they had none; 30 those who mourn, as if they did not; those who are happy, as if they were not; 
those who buy something, as if it were not theirs to keep; 31 those who use the things of the world, as 
if not engrossed in them. For this world in its present form is passing away [rcapayEi, paragei ]. (7:29- 
31) 

Within about fifteen years, the Old Covenant world of Judaism would pass away (AD 70). The week of 
Jesus’ arrest and crucifixion, He infonned the Jews: “Therefore I tell you that the kingdom of God will be taken 
away from you and given to a people who will produce its fruit” (Matthew 21:43). Did the religious leaders 
understand His application? Yes! In fact, Matthew writes: “When the chief priests and the Pharisees heard 
Jesus’ parables, they knew he was talking about them ” (21:45). Following this direct encounter with the leaders 
of Israel, Jesus informs His disciples about the “end”: “And this gospel of the kingdom will be preached in the 
whole world as a testimony to all nations, and then the end will come ” (24:14). 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM 

Jesus informs His disciples about the preaching of the Gospel and the end of Judaism. Matthew records 
His words: “And this gospel of the kingdom will be preached in the whole world [oiKonpsvp, oikoumenh, 
“inhabited earth”] as a testimony to all nations, and then the end will come” (24:14). This passage is frequently 
misapplied by sincere and devout people of God. Some believers maintain that the Gospel has not been 
preached in the “whole world” and, therefore, the Second Coming has not occurred. I, too, taught this 
philosophy about His Second Coming in the earlier part of my ministry. Within the context of Jesus’ statement, 
has the Gospel been preached in the “whole world”? The problem is with our translations of the Greek text. 

To illustrate the problem among interpreters, the Greek word for world (Koopo^, kosmos) is not employed by 
Jesus in this text. When Jesus spoke of the “gospel of the kingdom” (to ahayya/.iov rpc [h/m/ duc. to 
euangelion tes basileias ) being preached “in the whole world” (ev 6/.r| rfj oiKO'upsvri, en hole te oikoumene, “in 
all the inhabited earth”), He did not use the Greek word for “world,” but rather He used the Greek word for 
“inhabited earth,” which word has reference to the Roman Empire, not the Western hemisphere or other 
kingdoms outside of the Roman Empire 

The Greek word oiKODpEVT] ( oikoumene , “inhabited earth; Roman Empire”) should be defined according 
to its usage in any given text. For example, Luke wrote about a census ordered by Augustus (31 BC to AD 14) 
during the early life of Jesus. He pens the following words to describe this event: “In those days Caesar 
Augustus issued a decree that a census should be taken of the entire Roman world” [oiKonp£vr|, oikoumene ] 
(Luke 2:1). The NIV correctly translates the Greek word as “Roman world.” Again, Luke, in his Acts, reports 
the words of Agabus concerning a famine. What is significant is his use of the Greek word that means the 
Roman Empire: 
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During this time some prophets came down from Jerusalem to Antioch. 28 One of them, named 
Agabus, stood up and through the Spirit predicted that a severe famine would spread over the entire 
Roman world [oiKODpEVt], oikoumenh]. (This happened during the reign of Claudius.) [Acts 11:27- 
28] 

Once more, the NIV fittingly translates the Greek word as “Roman world.” Yet, in Matthew 24:14, the 
translators do not translate as “Roman world.” Before the destruction of Jerusalem would occur in AD 70, Jesus 
informed His disciples that the Gospel would be proclaimed throughout the Roman Empire. We know from 
Peter’s sermon on the Day of Pentecost that there were Jews “from every nation under heaven” (Acts 2:5). At 
least we know that there were representatives from all the nations of the Roman Empire. The Greek word 
Koopo^ (kosmos) may be used in a restricted connotation or nuance, which undertone is defined by the context. 
Ray Summers (served as a professor of New Testament and Greek at Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary) addresses the context as a means of defining words. 

The use of a word in context (syntax) is a better indicator of its meaning than a definition in a 
vocabulary list. How would you know the meaning of the word “bow” in English unless you knew 
the context? It can mean “an instrument used to play a violin,” “a decoration on a package,” or “a 
device used to shoot arrows.” How would you know whether to translate yputprj [ graphe ] as 
“writing” or “scripture”? The answer is found in the way in which a writer uses the word in a 
sentence. In the same manner, each Greek sentence must be translated taking into consideration form 
(accidence) and usage in context (syntax). 228 

Paul uses the Greek word for “world” that generally is more inclusive or wide-ranging than the Greek 
word for “Roman world” or “inhabited earth.” As we peruse some of Paul’s other writings, we get a glimpse of 
his use of the word world within its more restricted sense of the Roman world, not the Planet Earth itself. For 
instance, he wrote to the Christians in Colosse (from Rome about AD 61) about the advance of the Gospel: 

We always thank God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, when we pray for you, 4 because we 
have heard of your faith in Christ Jesus and of the love you have for all the saints— 5 the faith and 
love that spring from the hope that is stored up for you in heaven and that you have already heard 
about in the word of truth, the gospel 6 that has come to you. All over the world [ev naxTi roi Kooptp, 
en panti to kosmo, “in all the world”] this gospel is bearing fruit and growing , just as it has been 
doing among you since the day you heard it and understood God’s grace in all its truth. (Colossians 
1:3-6) 

The word “world” in this context did not include the Western hemisphere. At the time that Paul wrote 
about “all over the world,” he had reference to the “inhabited earth” of the “Roman world.” In this same 
chapter, Paul writes: 

If you continue in your faith, established and firm, not moved from the hope held out in the 
gospel. This is the gospel that you heard and that has been proclaimed to every creature [sv mat] 
Kiiast, en pash ktisei, “in all creation”] under heaven , and of which I, Paul, have become a servant. 
(1:23) 

In Romans 10:18 (written from Corinth about AD 57, approximately thirteen years before the 
destruction of Jerusalem), Paul asserts that in his lifetime the Gospel had reached the Jews as well as the 
Gentiles within the Roman Empire. He sets forth his argument: “But I ask: Did they not hear? Of course they 


228 Ray Summers, Essentials of New Testament Greek, revised by Thomas Sawyer (Nashville, 
Tennessee: Broadman & Holman Publishers, 1995), 29-30. 
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did: ‘Their voice has gone out into all the earth [rf|v yrjv, ten gen], their words to the ends of the world [irjs 
oiKou|T5-:vr|c tes oikoumenes, “of the inhabited earth”].’” As we seek to understand the Greek words 
employed dealing with the time of the end of apostate Judaism, we must consult the context in seeking the 
author’s intent. The meaning of any text is the author’s meaning. The author’s sense should be the goal of any 
interpreter, not the traditional or inherited interpretation. 

As interpreters, we are to reject some interpretations, not because they are private or long-held beliefs, 
but because they are wide of the mark of the author’s intention. When we reject or banish the author’s 
original intent, then we assume the role of author. W e, as modem readers, must set ourselves in the time 
frame of the readers of the first century. It is sometimes difficult for us, as Christians, to reexamine our inherited 
traditions to see if what we have been taught is in truth with the meaning of the text. Regrettably, we have 
embalmed our traditions without knowing it . When we begin our research of a text with faulty conceptions, 
we, needless to say, find our cherished beliefs. 

So much of our thinking about eschatology is so ingrained in us that it is difficult for us to escape our 
prior teaching. In closing this section of our studies, we should seek the author’s intended meaning as he 
unfolds his comments. May God help us not to abandon the original author’s intent within his writings. If 
we do, we usurp his place and, as a result, this mindset leads to misunderstanding and uncertainty. As we study 
the whole of Matthew’s Gospel, we need to remember that there are three central themes running through the 
entire Gospel of Matthew: (1) conflict between Jesus and the religious leaders, (2) the coming of the kingdom 
of God, and (3) the end of the Old Covenant world of Judaism. 
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EschatoIbgicaCSayings in the 

Gospelof S\4atthew: 24 .* 1S~28 

JlSomination of (Desolation 


So when you see standing in the holy place ‘ the abomination that causes desolation ,’ spoken of through the 
prophet Daniel—let the reader understand (Matthew 24:15) 


Beginning with Matthew 24:15, Jesus embarks on the final overthrow of apostate Israel that He 
announced to His disciples as recorded in 24:1-3. The “abomination of desolation” seizes our attention. What 
does this phrase mean? In short, we associate this turn of phrase with the destruction of Jerusalem with its 
Temple. It is related to the siege of Jerusalem by the Gentiles (Roman Empire) for a period of forty-two 
months, which is equivalent to one thousand two hundred and sixty days (1,260 days). The NIV renders 
Jesus’ phrase as “the abomination that causes desolation.” The KJV translates the Greek text as “abomination of 
desolation” (pSekuypa rqc EpqptbtiEWC, bdelygma tes eremdseos). 

This “abomination of desolation” cannot refer to the end of our space-time universe. The context 
demonstrates that this phrase is associated with the destruction of the Temple along with the complete 
overthrow of the holy people. This episode is also referred to as a “great tribulation” [0ki\|/ig payu/.q, thlipsis 
megale, “great affliction”] (24:21). To help us understand this catastrophe or disaster, we need to keep in mind 
that Jesus is addressing first-century Jews. Jesus identifies the time frame within the context of His statement: 

.... then let those who are in Judea flee to the mountains . 17 Let no one on the roof of his house go 
down to take anything out of the house. 18 Let no one in the field go back to get his cloak. 19 How dreadful 
it will be in those days for pregnant women and nursing mothers! 20 Pray that your flight will not take 
place in winter or on the Sabbath. (24:16-20) 

We see urgency on the part of Jesus as He warns believers to flee the physical annihilation of their holy 
city. This language does not allow for the so-called final return of Christ at the end of time, which phrase is 
never employed in Holy Scripture. If so, we cannot help but wonder why fleeing to the mountains would make 
a difference if the so-called end of the space-time universe is in view. Why would He caution individuals about 
going from the roof of their houses (upstairs) to get their belongings (downstairs)? If it were the end of the 
world, why would He state about how dreadful it would be for nursing mothers and pregnant women? Jesus 
issues this warning at the time that the Temple is still standing in the holy city (Jerusalem). These words are 
spoken in response to the questions that His disciples asked Him concerning the destruction of the Temple. To 
set the tone for 24:15 (“abomination of desolation”), we need to listen in on the earlier part of His Discourse 
(23:38-24:1-3): 
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Look, your house is left to you desolate [epqpoq, eremos]. 39 For I tell you, you will not see me 
again until you say, “Blessed is he who comes [6 £pxop£VO<;, ho erchomenos, “the one coming”] in 
the name of the Lord.” 24Jesus left the temple and was walking away when his disciples came up to 
him to call his attention to its buildings. 2 “ Do you see all these things? ” he asked. “ I tell you the truth, 
not one stone here will be left on another; every one will be thrown down .” 3 As Jesus was sitting on 
the Mount of Olives, the disciples came to him privately. “Tell us,” they said, “when will this happen, 
and what will be the sign of your coming [to aipmov rrjc fTr]c naponoiag, to semeion tes ses 
parousias, “the sign of your presence”] and of the end [oi)VT£k£iaq, synteleias, “of the completion”] 
of the age?” (23:38—24:1-3) synteleias 

Mark, in his Gospel, is quite emphatic concerning Jesus’ statement with reference to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. He reports the following words by Jesus: ‘“Do you see all these great buildings?’ replied Jesus. ‘Not 
one stone here will be left on another; every one will be thrown down’” (Mark 13:2). The Temple consisted of 
massive stones (45 feet long, 12 feet high, and 15 feet deep—weighed as much as 570 tons each). We cannot 
read this warning of demolition without reflecting upon John’s remarks relating to the Gentiles trampling on the 
holy city for forty-two months (Revelation 11:1-3) with disastrous results. John continues his explanation of 
utter desolation: Their bodies will lie in the street of the great city , which is figuratively called Sodom and 
Egypt, where also their Lord was crucified ” (11:8). This revelation by John is indicative of Jesus’ 
announcement of the “abomination of desolation” (Matthew 24:15). 

As we seek an understanding of the “abomination of desolation,” we turn our attention to a statement of 
Jesus concerning Daniel’s (605 BC) forecast of the particular desolation of the holy city in AD 70: “So when 
you see standing in the holy place ‘ the abomination that causes desolation,’ spoken of through the prophet 
Daniel —let the reader understand” (Matthew 24:15). Since Daniel addresses the “desolation” that Jesus 
foretold, we should examine the two occurrences of this word (desolation) in Daniel 9:26 and 12:11. Daniel sets 
forth the time for the coming of Christ (9:24-27) and the destruction of the power of the holy people (12:7). 
Daniel puts forth the time frame for the Messiah’s coming and the announcement as to when the holy people 
would cease to exist as a political entity. We should read and carefully weigh his prophetic announcement, 
which announcement also includes the final desolation of the rebellious Jews of the holy city: 

Seventy ‘sevens’ are decreed for your people and your holy city to finish transgression, to put an 
end to sin, to atone for wickedness, to bring in everlasting righteousness, to seal up vision and 
prophecy and to anoint the most holy. 25 “Know and understand this: From the issuing of the decree to 
restore and rebuild Jerusalem until the Anointed One, the ruler, comes, there will be seven ‘sevens,’ 
and sixty-two ‘sevens.’ It will be rebuilt with streets and a trench, but in times of trouble. 26 After the 
sixty-two ‘sevens,’ the Anointed One will be cut off and will have nothing . The people of the ruler 
who will come will destroy the city and the sanctuary. The end will come like a flood: War will 
continue until the end, and desolations have been decreed . 27 He will confirm a covenant with many 
for one ‘seven.’ In the middle of the ‘seven’ he will put an end to sacrifice and offering. And on a 
wing of the temple he will set up an abomination that causes desolation, until the end that is decreed 
is poured out on him.” (Daniel 9:24-27) 

The Book of Daniel has three major themes—(1) the coming of the kingdom of God, (2) the coming of 
the Messiah, and (3) the termination of the Old Covenant world of Judaism in AD 70. Chapters 8 and 10 of 
Daniel address the desolation of Jerusalem by Antiochus Epiphanes. On the other hand, Chapters 9 and 11 of 
Daniel announce the time frame within which the Messiah will come and the final desolation of the holy city. 
Beginning with 9:24, Daniel announces that there are “seventy sevens that are decreed” for God’s people and 
their holy city. Chapter 7 of Daniel announces four world empires that would exist prior to the coming of the 
Messiah (see also Daniel 2). Seventy sevens would be 70 x 7, which equals 490 years . 
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We cannot help but reflect upon the seventy years of the Babylonian captivity (Daniel 9:2 and Jeremiah 
25:12), which time period represented the time of desolation for Jerusalem for its rejection of God and His laws. 
Within our text (9:24-27), we read of another desolation that would take place after the birth of the Messiah, 
which destruction would forever signal the complete and final overthrow of Jerusalem (AD 70). Moses writes 
about Israel desolation over fourteen hundred years earlier in his Book of Leviticus. In Leviticus 26, God spoke 
of His punishment as “seven times over” (26:18-32). In the Book of Revelation, John, one of the Twelve, 
reveals four horsemen who would execute God’s wrath upon apostate Israel that would come in a series of 
sevens. An angel speaks of multiples of seventy to Daniel, which prophecy forecast ultimate destruction before 
God for its rejection and murder of God’s Anointed One. Daniel prophesies of the end of the Jewish economy. 
It is in this same vein that Jesus makes reference to this judgment in His Olivet Discourse: 

So when you see standing in the holy place ‘ the abomination that causes desolation,’ spoken of 
through the prophet Daniel —let the reader understand— 16 then let those who are in Judea flee to 
the mountains. 17 Let no one on the roof of his house go down to take anything out of the house. 18 Let 
no one in the field go back to get his cloak. (Matthew 24:15-18) 

As we seek to understand the “abomination of Desolation” or the “abomination that causes desolation,” 
we catch a glimpse of what this catastrophe is all about from Jesus’ comments that immediately follow his 
warning. For instance, He gives out an admonition to flee the impending horrors concerning Rome’s carnage 
against the city: 

Then let those who are in Judea flee to the mountains. 17 Let no one on the roof of his house go 
down to take anything out of the house. 18 Let no one in the field go back to get his cloak. 19 How 
dreadful it will be in those days for pregnant women and nursing mothers! 20 Pray that your flight will 
not take place in winter or on the Sabbath. (Matthew 24:16-20) 

Luke adds clarity to the “abomination that causes desolation” in his Gospel. It is often helpful to consult 
another author if two authors address the same concerns or topics. One rule of interpretation is that the obscure 
should be interpreted in light of the clear, never the reverse. For this reason, we cite Luke’s description: 

When you see Jerusalem being surrounded by armies, you will know that its desolation is near 
[ fjyyiKSV aprjpoxnc r/Grfjc, engiken eremosis autes, “the desolation of it has drawn near”]. 21 Then let 
those who are in Judea flee to the mountains, let those in the city get out, and let those in the country 
not enter the city. 22 For this is the time of punishment in fulfillment of all that has been written. 

23 How dreadful it will be in those days for pregnant women and nursing mothers! There will be great 
distress [avayioi pryakri, ananke megale ] in the land [ettI rijc yrjc, epi tes ges, “on the land”] and 
wrath against this people [opyf| roi kuqi tooto). orge to lad touto, “wrath to this people”]. 24 They 
will fall by the sword and will be taken as prisoners to all the nations. Jerusalem will be trampled on 
by the Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled . (Luke 21:20-24) 

Josephus (AD 37-100, Jewish and Roman historian) calls attention to this “desolation” in his history of 
The Wars of the Jews. The following are his comments: 

(435) And thus was Jerusalem taken, in the second year of the reign of Vespasian [AD 69-79], on 
the eighth day of the month Gorpieus [Elul]. It had been taken five times before, though this was the 
second time of its desolation [f|pr|pd)0r|, eremothe]. 229 (Emphasis mine) 


229 Flavius Josephus, “War of the Jews,” in The Works of Josephus, Complete and Unabridged, New 
Updated Edition, Translated by William Whiston (Peabody, Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers, 1988), 
[Book 6, Chapter 10, Paragraphs 1], 750. 
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Once more, Josephus refers to the prophet Daniel concerning the desolation of the nation of Israel by the 
Romans. In his The Antiquities of the Jews, he writes about God’s providence in the affairs of men. His treatise 
is extremely informative about the desolation that Daniel wrote about. Six hundred years after Daniel, Jesus, 
too, cited this prophet to alert that the time of fulfillment would occur in “this generation” (Matthew 24:34). 
Even though the following citation from Josephus’ writings is lengthy, nevertheless, his words go right to the 
heart of Israel’s rebellion against God and their punishment by God: 

(276) And indeed it so came to pass, that our nation suffered these things under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, according to Daniel’s vision, and what he wrote many years before they came to pass. In 
the very same manner Daniel also wrote concerning the Roman government, and that our country 
should be made desolate [apipKoOrjoaTai. eremothesetai ] by them . (277) All these things did this 
man leave in writing, as God had showed them to him, insomuch, that such as read his prophecies, 
and see how they have been fulfilled, would wonder at the honor wherewith God honored Daniel; 
and may thence discover how the Epicureans are in an error, (278) who cast providence out of human 
life, and do not believe that God takes care of the affairs of the world, nor that the universe is 
governed and continued in being by that blessed and immortal nature, but say that the world is carried 
along of its own accord, without a ruler and a curator ; (279) which, were it destitute of a guide to 
conduct, as they imagine, it would be like ships without pilots, which we see drowned by the winds, 
or like chariots without drivers, which are overturned; so would the world be dashed to pieces by its 
being carried without a Providence, and so perish and come to nought. (280) So that, by the 
forementioned predictions of Daniel, those men seem to me very much to err from the truth, who 
determine that God exercises no providence over human affairs ; for if that were the case, that the 
world went on by mechanical necessity, we should not see that all things would come to pass 
according to his prophecy. (281) Now, as to myself, I have so described these matters as I have found 
them and read them; but if anyone is inclined to another opinion about them, let him enjoy his 
different sentiments without any blame from me. 230 (Emphasis mine) 

This desolation lasted for a period of forty-two months by the Roman government (Revelation 11:1-3). 
Just as Josephus cited Daniel to corroborate what happened to his country, so Jesus, too, referred to Daniel’s 
prophecy: “So when you see standing in the holy place the abomination that causes desolation ,’ spoken of 
through the prophet Daniel—let the reader understand” (Matthew 24:15). Again, according to Jesus, the 
prophecy would find its fulfillment within that generation: “I tell you the truth, this generation will certainly 
not pass away until all these things have happened ” (24:34). Luke’s account of this event is somewhat fuller 
than Matthew’s account, especially with his reference to Jerusalem being surrounded by the armies of Rome: 

When you see Jerusalem being surrounded by armies, you will know that its desolation is near. 

21 Then let those who are in Judea flee to the mountains, let those in the city get out, and let those in 
the country not enter the city. 22 For this is the time of punishment in fulfillment of all that has been 
written . 23 How dreadful it will be in those days for pregnant women and nursing mothers! There will 
be great distress in the land and wrath against this people. 24 They will fall by the sword and will 
be taken as prisoners to all the nations. Jerusalem will be trampled on by the Gentiles until the times 
of the Gentiles are fulfilled . (Luke 21:20-24) 


230 Flavius Josephus, “Antiquities of the Jews,” in The Works of Josephus, Complete and Unabridged, 
New Updated Edition, Translated by William Whiston (Peabody, Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers, 
1988), [Book 10, Chapter 11, Paragraphs 7], 285. 
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In the three accounts of this “abomination of desolation” by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, we observe that 
the writers were selective in what they reported. In addition to this observation, we also notice that the various 
writers practiced compression in their telling of the same events. The differences are not contradictions, but 
simply condensation of the events in their reports. These differences simply add credibility to the various 
authors. Following Jesus’ trial and Crucifixion on Friday, Jesus spoke to a group of women on the way to the 
Cross about this “desolation” that would come upon the nation: 

Daughters of Jerusalem, do not weep for me; weep for yourselves and for your children. 29 For the 
time will come when you will say , ‘Blessed are the barren women, the wombs that never bore and 
the breasts that never nursed!’ 30 Then they will say to the mountains, ‘Fall on us!’ and to the hills, 
‘Coverus!’(Luke23:28-30) 

This statement of Jesus is about the “abomination of desolation” spoken of by Daniel. In the Book of 
Revelation, we are allowed to see the unfolding of the sixth seal. This seal is also about the “abomination that 
causes desolation” that Jesus addresses in His Olivet Discourse. We need to listen to John as he records the 
contents of the sixth seal, which seal is about God’s judgment upon the holy people and its city: 

I watched as he opened the sixth seal . There was a great earthquake. The sun turned black like 
sackcloth made of goat hair, the whole moon turned blood red, 13 and the stars in the sky fell to earth, 
as late figs drop from a fig tree when shaken by a strong wind. 14 The sky receded like a scroll, rolling 
up, and every mountain and island was removed from its place. 15 Then the kings of the earth, the 
princes, the generals, the rich, the mighty, and every slave and every free man hid in caves and 
among the rocks of the mountains . 16 They called to the mountains and the rocks, “Fall on us and hide 
us from the face of him who sits on the throne and from the wrath of the Lamb! 17 For the great day of 
their wrath has come, and who can stand 1 ?” (Revelation 6:12-17) 

Within the prophecy of Daniel concerning the “time of the end” (Daniel 11:40; 12:4), he enumerates six 
transactions that will occur with the coming of the Messiah: (1) to finish transgression, (2) to put and end to sin, 
(3) to atone for wickedness, (4) to bring in everlasting righteousness, (5) to seal up vision and prophecy, and (6) 
to anoint the most holy. When will these six things occur? He discloses his answer with the following key to an 
understanding of God’s redemptive acts “in” and “through” His Anointed One. Listen to Daniel once more: 

Know and understand this: From the issuing of the decree to restore and rebuild Jerusalem until 
the Anointed One, the ruler, comes, there will be seven ‘sevens ,’ and sixty-two ‘sevens .’ It will be 
rebuilt with streets and a trench, but in times of trouble. After the sixty-two ‘sevens,’ the Anointed 
One will be cut off and will have nothing . The people of the ruler who will come will destroy the city 
and the sanctuary. The end will come like a flood: War will continue until the end, and desolations 
have been decreed. 27 He will confirm a covenant with many for one ‘seven .’ In the middle of the 
‘seven’ he will put an end to sacrifice and offering. And on a wing of the temple he will set up an 
abomination that causes desolation, until the end that is decreed is poured out on him.” (Daniel 9:25- 
27) 

In 9:24, He spoke of “seventy ‘sevens’” as determined for the events to transpire “from the issuing of 
the decree to restore and rebuild Jerusalem until the Anointed One, the ruler comes” (9:25). The issuing of this 
decree occurred in 454 BC under Artaxerxes (Nehemiah 2:1-8). Daniel speaks of “seven sevens” (7 x 7 = 49 
years), sixty-two sevens” (62 x 7 = 434 years), and “one seven” (7 years), which adds up to a total of four 
hundred and ninety years (490). The seven weeks plus the sixty-two weeks equal four hundred and eighty three 
years (49 + 434 = 483). The end of the four hundred and eighty three years marks the appearance of the 
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Messiah. What date should we assign for the decree to “restore and rebuild Jerusalem”? Earlier, we pointed out 
that this date is 454 BC. Fortunately, we have biblical data upon which to try to arrive at a correct date. 231 
There are a number of dates that have been assigned in order to work out the mathematical calculations. Ezra 
(1:1-4) gives a decree by Cyrus, king of Persia (539-530 BC) 232 in 538 BC. Ezra (440 BC) identifies the date as 
538 BC: 


In the first year of Cyrus king of Persia, in order to fulfill the word of the Lord spoken by 
Jeremiah, the Lord moved the heart of Cyrus king of Persia to make a proclamation throughout his 
realm and to put it in writing : 2 “This is what Cyrus king of Persia says: ‘The Lord, the God of 
heaven, has given me all the kingdoms of the earth and he has appointed me to build a temple for him 
at Jerusalem in Judah . 3 Anyone of his people among you—may his God be with him, and let him go 
up to Jerusalem in Judah and build the temple of the Lord, the God of Israel, the God who is in 
Jerusalem. 4 And the people of any place where survivors may now be living are to provide him with 
silver and gold, with goods and livestock, and with freewill offerings for the temple of God in 
Jerusalem. (Ezra 1:1-4) 

If we should start with 538 BC, this would fall far short for the time of the Messiah by several years 
(490 years - 538 BC = 48 BC). 48 BC would be about fifty years short of Christ’s birth and seventy-eight 
years short of the beginning of His ministry, which ministry actually began in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius’ reign (AD 29). Apparently, Cyrus’ work consisted in rebuilding the Temple, not the restoration of 
Jerusalem itself. We have another date associated with Darius I (522-486 BC) 233 that is generally dated around 
520/518 BC (Ezra 6:8-12). Even in this decree, there is nothing that relates to the rebuilding of the city of 
Jerusalem, only the Temple (6:8-9): 

Moreover, I hereby decree what you are to do for these elders of the Jews in the construction of 
this house of God: The expenses of these men are to be fully paid out of the royal treasury, from the 
revenues of Trans-Euphrates, so that the work will not stop . 9 Whatever is needed—young bulls, 
rams, male lambs for burnt offerings to the God of heaven, and wheat, salt, wine and oil, as requested 
by the priests in Jerusalem—must be given them daily without fail, 10 so that they may offer sacrifices 
pleasing to the God of heaven and pray for the well-being of the king and his sons. 11 Furthermore, I 
decree that if anyone changes this edict, a beam is to be pulled from his house and he is to be lifted up 
and impaled on it. And for this crime his house is to be made a pile of rubble. 12 May God, who has 
caused his Name to dwell there, overthrow any king or people who lifts a hand to change this decree 
or to destroy this temple in Jerusalem. I Darius have decreed it. Let it be carried out with diligence. 
(Ezra 6:8-12) 

A third choice is one that most scholars choose as the beginning of the decree that Daniel wrote about. 
This decree is generally associated with Artaxerxes I Longimanus (474-423 BC) around 457 BC. 234 This date is 
appealing to numerous commentators, but this date could not be the starting date of the “seventy weeks (490 


231 I am deeply indebted to Kurt Simmons, Adumbrations: The Kingdom & Coming of Christ in the Book 
of Daniel (Carlsbad, NM: Biblical Publishing Co., 2009), 201-238, for his analysis of Daniel 9:24-27. I highly 
recommend his commentary. 

232 Marsha A. Ellis Smith, General Editor, Holman Book of Biblical Charts, Maps, and Reconstructions 
(Nashville, Tennessee: Broadman & Holman Publishers, 1993), 45. 

233 Ibid. 

234 See John Noe, The Perfect Ending for the World (Indianapolis, IN: Prophecy Reformation Institute, 
2010), 126, for the 457 BC date. I recommend this book, which I recently read. This book is informative. I also, 
suggest another book for reading—John Noe, Beyond End Times (Bradford, PA: Preterist Resources, 1999). His 
457 BC chronology, in my judgment, is not the correct date. Jesus’ ministry began in AD 29, not AD 33. 
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years) for an accurate date for the beginning ministry of Jesus. For example, 490 years - BC 457 = AD 33, 
which date for the issuing of the decree that Daniel mentions does not co-inside with the actual date of Christ 
beginning ministry—about 30 years old. Luke reports that Jesus was baptized in the fifteenth year of the reign 
of Tiberius Caesar (AD 14-37) [Luke 3:1]. If we add 14 + 15, we reach a total of 29. Again, Luke gives us the 
age of Jesus at the time of His baptism: 

When all the people were being baptized, Jesus was baptized too. And as he was praying, heaven 
was opened 22 and the Holy Spirit descended on him in bodily form like a dove. And a voice came 
from heaven: “You are my Son, whom I love; with you I am well pleased.” 23 Now Jesus himself was 

about thirty years old when he began his ministry. (Luke 3:21-23) 

There is another date (454 BC) that is in harmony with Luke’s account of Christ’s baptism. Nehemiah 
(2:1-8) gives an excellent key for setting the correct date to begin the count of the 490 years. He writes: “In the 
month of Nisan in the twentieth year King Artaxerxes” (Nehemiah 2:1). This data sets the date of his reign as 
474 BC (474 BC - 20 years - 454 BC) . Many scholars base their dating system upon Ptolemy’s Cannon, 
which calculation did not take into account “viceroy [governor of a country, province, or colony] relationships” 
as the starting point of their reign. The following comments are from James Ussher’s Classic Survey of World 
History. 


3531a AM, 4240 JP, 474 BC 

1177. Artaxerxes was made viceroy with his father Xerxes in the twelfth year of Xerxes’ reign. 

This time marks the first year of Artaxerxes’ reign. Ptolemy’s Cannon does not record viceroy 
relationships hence starts Artaxerxes’ reign nine years later when his father died. (Since the time 
when Ussher wrote his document, this new information has come to light from archaeology. We are 
thankful for Dr. Floyd Jones for finding the exact source of this information. Editor.) Savile wrote the 
following: {B. W. Savile, "Revelation and Science”, Journal of Sacred Literature & Biblical Record, 
Series 4 (London: Williams and Norgate Pub. April 1863) p. 156} 

“ It is satisfactory to know that the idea entertained by Archbishop Ussher of dating the 
commencement of Artaxerxes’ reign nine years earlier than the canon of Ptolemy allows , grounded 
upon what Thucydides says of Themistocles’ flight to Persia, has been confirmed by hieroglyphic 
inscriptions in Egypt, showing that Artaxerxes was associated with his father in the twelfth year of 
Xerxes’ reign, so that there ought to be no longer any doubt respecting that famous prophecy of 
Daniel, so far as at least regards the crucifixion. 235 (Emphasis mine) 

According to the Ptolemy’s Cannon, Artaxerxes became king in 465 BC, not 474 BC. After the first 
seven (7x7 = 49 years), we begin with the sixty-two sevens (62 x 7 = 434 years), which totals equal 483 years 
(49 + 434 = 483 years). Artaxerxes began his reign in 474 BC. Twenty years after Artaxerxes reign (474 BC - 
20 years = 454 BC), 236 he issued his decree to rebuild Jerusalem. If we start with 445 BC (Ptolemy’s Cannon— 
465 BC - 20 years = 445 BC), then 483 - 445 BC = AD 38. This calculation would take us beyond the earthly 
life of Christ by about five years (Jesus was crucified in AD 33, not AD 38). On the other hand, if we take 483 - 
454 BC = AD 29, we arrive at the date that Luke gives for the baptism of Jesus and the beginning of His 
ministry [three and one-half years] (Luke 3:1, 29). 


235 James Ussher, The Annals of the World , Third Revised Edition (Green Forest, AR: Master Books, 
2003, 2010), 146 

236 See also Paton J. Gloag (1823-1906), Messianic Prophecies: The Beard Lectures for 1879, Delivered 
at the University of Glasgow (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1879, republished by Klock & Klock in the USA, 
1983), 253.1 recently read this book and found it extremely informative. 
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Daniel begins his “seventy weeks” with seven weeks (7 x 7 = 49 years) and then calls attention to sixty- 
two weeks (62 x 7 = 483 years). The 483 years would expire in AD 29 at Jesus’ baptism and His anointing . If 
we subtract the date of the issuing of the decree by Artaxerxes to rebuild and restore Jerusalem, we have a 
termination date of the 483 years (483 - 454 = AD 29), which means that Jesus was bom in 2 BC and was one 
year old in 1 BC. The end of the 483 years brings us to the appearance of Christ and His ministry of three and 
one-half years. In spite of the scholarly world of theologians, the traditional date for the birth of Christ from 6 
BC to 4 BC does not coincide with Luke’s chronology in his Gospel (Luke 3:1, 23). 237 The following chart from 
Simmons is presented in order for one to see the correlation of the counting system of dates associated with the 
birth of Christ: 238 


Year 

Regnal Year 

Year 

Regnal 

Year 

2 B.C. Christ 
born 

42 nd of 

Augustus 

15 A.D. 

1 st of 

Tiberius 

1 B.C. 1 st 
birthday 

43 rd 

16 A.D. 

2 nd 

1 A.D. 

44 th 

17 A. D. 

3 rd 

2 A.D 

45 th 

18 A.D. 

4 th 

3 A.D 

46 th 

19 A.D. 

5 th 

4 A.D 

47 th 

20 A. D. 

6 th 

5 A.D 

48 th 

21 A.D. 

yth 

6 A.D 

49 th 

22 A. D. 

8 th 

7 A.D 

50 th 

23 A. D. 

9<h 

8 A.D 

51 st 

24 A. D. 

10 th 

9 A.D 

52 nd 

25 A. D. 

11 th 

10 A.D 

53 rd 

26A. D. 

12 th 

11 A.D. 

54 th 

27 A. D. 

13 th 

12 A.D. 

55 th 

28 A. D. 

14 th 

13 A.D. 

56 th 

29 A. D. 30 th 
birthday of 

Christ 

15 th 

Baptism of 
Christ 

14 A.D. 

57 th Death of 
Augustus 




237 See Kurt Simmons, Adumbrations: The Kingdom & Coming of Christ in the Book of Daniel 
(Carlsbad, NM: Biblical Publishing Co., 2009), “Appendix C,” 345-366, for a detailed account of Christ’s birth. 
Also, see Grant R. Jeffrey, Armageddon: Appointment with Destiny (Toronto, Ontario: Frontier Research 
Publications, 1990), “The Date of Christ’s Nativity, Ministry and Crucifixion,” 225-230, for a carefully 
documentary defense of Christ’s birth as AD 1 (Simmons—2 BC). In spite of the differences between Simmons 
and Jeffrey, the data is still excellent. Nevertheless, I do not recommend Jeffrey’s book as a whole. 
Unfortunately, he does not adhere to the same objective facts in the whole of his book as he does in his analysis 
of the birth of Christ. 

238 Simmons, Ibid., 346. 
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LAST OF THE SEVENTY WEEKS 


Once more, we need to remember that Daniel writes about 490 years as the timetable that God ordained 
(49 + 434 + 7 = 490 years). But in the middle of the last seven, Jesus would die upon the Cross. The first half 
consisted of three and one-half years. The second half of the seven deals with the “abomination of desolation,” 
which desolation would encompass three and one-half years. From the Gospels, we observe that Jesus’ ministry 
lasted three and one-half years, which is the time that Daniel said that He would be cut off in the middle of the 
final seven years (Jesus died at the approximate age of thirty three and one-half years). Again, the remaining 
half of the final seven is reserved for the “abomination that causes desolation” by the Romans, which event, too, 
transpired over a three and one-half years, which is equivalent to forty-two months or one thousand and two- 
hundred and sixty days or a time, times, and half a time (3 Vi years) [Daniel 12:7; Revelation 11:1-3; 12:6; 14]. 
Even though Daniel does write about Jesus’ Crucifixion (“cut off’), he does not give the date for the last half of 
the seven to occur other than the amount of time for the desolation by the Romans (3V2 years). Apparently, 
Daniel was not allowed to disclose this data. In fact, one of the angels said to him: “Daniel, close up and seal 
the words of the scroll until the time of the end ” (Daniel 12:4). Jesus’ ministry of three and one-half years plus 
three and one-half years for the desolation equals the last seven years within which the Old Covenant world of 
Judaism would cease to exist. Once more, we need to reread the time frame for the coming of the Anointed One 
and the complete desolation of the holy city, which had turned harlot: 

Know and understand this: From the issuing of the decree to restore and rebuild Jerusalem until 
the Anointed One, the ruler, comes, there will be seven ‘sevens,’ and sixty-two ‘sevens .’ It will be 
rebuilt with streets and a trench, but in times of trouble. 26 After the sixty-two ‘sevens,’ the Anointed 
One will be cut off and will have nothing . The people of the ruler who will come will destroy the 
city and the sanctuary. The end will come like a flood: War will continue until the end, and 
desolations have been decreed. 27 He will confirm a covenant with many for one ‘seven.’ In the 
middle of the ‘seven’ he will put an end to sacrifice and offering. And on a wing of the temple he will 
set up an abomination that causes desolation, until the end that is decreed is poured out on him .” 
(Daniel 9:25-27) 

Daniel foretold of the city and the sanctuary being destroyed. “The end will come like a flood: War will 
continue until the end, and desolations have been decreed” (9:26) Remember, Jesus referred to this prophecy in 
His Olivet Discourse: “So when you see standing in the holy place the abomination that causes desolation, 
spoken of through the prophet Daniel” (Matthew 24:15). Jesus warned that the Roman government’s 
atrocities would be like “eagles” gathering together (Matthew 24:28). The NIV renders this verse: “Wherever 
there is a carcass, there the vultures (dcToi, aetoi, “eagles”) will gather.” The KJV renders the Greek word asioi 
(aetoi) as “eagles.” It is significant that Jesus uses the Greek word for eagle (dcroc, aetos). He uses a term that 
would have reminded His disciples of Rome. The following citation from Josephus gives a description of the 
procedures of the marching orders of the Roman soldiers with their ensigns—the symbol of the eagle: 

(115) But as Vespasian had a great mind to fall upon Galilee, he marched out from Ptolemais, 
having put his army into that order wherein the Romans used to march. (116) He ordered those 
auxiliaries which were lightly armed, and the archers, to march first, that they might prevent any 
sudden insults from the enemy, and might search out the woods that looked suspiciously, and were 
capable of ambuscades . Next to these followed that part of the Romans who were most completely 
armed, both footmen and horsemen. (117) Next to these followed ten out of every hundred, carrying 
along with them their arms, and what was necessary to measure out a camp withal; (118) and after 
them, such as were to make the road even and straight, and if it were anywhere rough and hard to be 
passed over, to plane it, and to cut down the woods that hindered their march, that the army might not 
be in distress, or tired with their march. (119) Behind these he set such carriages of the army as 
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belonged both to himself and to the other commanders, with a considerable number of their horsemen 
for their security. 

(120) After these he marched himself, having with him a select body of footmen, and horsemen, 
and pikemen. After these came the peculiar cavalry of his own legion, for there were an hundred and 
twenty horsemen that peculiarly belonged to every legion. (121) Next to these came the mules that 
carried the engines for sieges, and the other warlike machines of that nature. (122) After these came 
the commanders of the cohorts, and tribunes, having about them soldiers chosen out of the rest. (123) 
Then came the ensigns encompassing the eagle [toy arrow ton aeton ], which is at the head of 
every Roman legion, the king, and the strongest of all birds, which seems to them a signal of 
dominion, and an omen that they shall conquer all against whom they march; (124) these sacred 
ensigns are followed by the trumpeters . Then came the main army in their squadrons and battalions, 
with six men in depth, which were followed at last by a centurion, who, according to custom, 
observed the rest. 239 (Emphasis mine) 

Toward the end of Moses’ life (1406 BC), he issued a covenant curse upon Israel if they did not obey 
God, which disobedience would result in disastrous effects. In his curse upon Israel, he called attention to a 
nation that would inflict untold horrors as “like an eagle swooping down.” 

The Lord will bring a nation against you from far away, from the ends of the earth, like an eagle 
(dsiob, aetou, “an eagle,” in the LXX—Septuagint) swooping down, a nation whose language you 
will not understand, 50 a fierce-looking nation without respect for the old or pity for the young . 51 
They will devour the young of your livestock and the crops of your land until you are destroyed. They 
will leave you no grain, new wine or oil, nor any calves of your herds or lambs of your flocks until 
you are ruined. 52 They will lay siege to all the cities throughout your land until the high fortified 
walls in which you trust fall down. They will besiege all the cities throughout the land the Lord your 
God is giving you . 53 Because of the suffering that your enemy will inflict on you during the siege, 
you will eat the fruit of the womb, the flesh of the sons and daughters the Lord your God has given 
you. 54 Even the most gentle and sensitive man among you will have no compassion on his own 
brother or the wife he loves or his surviving children, 55 and he will not give to one of them any of the 
flesh of his children that he is eating. It will be all he has left because of the suffering your enemy 
will inflict on you during the siege of all your cities . 56 The most gentle and sensitive woman among 
you—so sensitive and gentle that she would not venture to touch the ground with the sole of her 
foot—will begrudge the husband she loves and her own son or daughter 57 the afterbirth from her 
womb and the children she bears. Lor she intends to eat them secretly during the siege and in the 
distress that your enemy will inflict on you in your cities. (Deuteronomy 28-49-57) 

Moses writes about the Romans and their desecration of the Temple and its city. Josephus, too, writes 
about this in his The Wars of the Jews. Since he was an eye-witness, his external testimony to the overthrow of 
apostate Israel only corroborates the accuracy of Jesus’ teaching. He writes: 

(316) And now the Romans, upon the flight of the seditious into the city, and upon the burning of 
the holy house itself, and of all the buildings round about it, brought their ensigns to the temple, a and 


239 Flavius Josephus, “War of the Jews,” in The Works of Josephus, Complete and Unabridged, New 
Updated Edition, Translated by William Whiston (Peabody, Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers, 1988), 
[Book 3, Chapter 6, Paragraphs 2], 645. 

Make Havercamp’s note here. “This (says he) is a remarkable place; and Tertullian truly says in his 
Apologetic, 16.162, that the entire religion of the Roman camp almost consisted in worshipping the ensigns, in 
swearing by the ensigns, and in preferring the ensigns before all the [other] gods.” See what Havercamp says 
upon that place of Tertullian. 
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set them over against its eastern gate; and there did they offer sacrifices to them , and there did they 
make Titus imperator, b with the greatest acclamations of joy. 240 (Emphasis mine) 

Again, Josephus writes about ensigns and the eagle as he describes Titus’ March to Jerusalem: 


(47) Now, as Titus was upon his march into the enemy’s country, the auxiliaries that were 
sent by the kings marched first, having all the other auxiliaries with them; after whom followed those 
that were to prepare the roads and measure out the camp; then came the commander’s baggage, and 
after that the other soldiers, who were completely armed to support them; then came Titus himself, 
having with him another select body; and then came the pikemen; after whom came the horse 
belonging to that legion. (48) All these came before the engines; and after these engines, followed the 
tribunes and the leaders of the cohorts, with their select bodies; after these came the ensigns, with 
the eagle (tov aierov, ton aietone)', and before those ensigns came the trumpeters belonging to them ; 
next to these came the main body of the army in their ranks, every rank being six deep; 241 (Emphasis 
mine) 

Josephus discloses information that is reminiscent of Jesus’ warning about the great tribulation that 
would engulf the holy city (Matthew 24:21-22), which “distress” the Romans soldiers perpetrated upon the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem without empathy or sympathy: 

But as for the legions that came running thither, neither any persuasions nor any threatenings 
could restrain their violence, but each one’s own passion was his commander at this time ; and as they 
were crowding into the temple together, many of them were trampled on by one another, while a 
great number fell among the ruins of the cloisters, which were still hot and smoking, and were 
destroyed in the same miserable way with those whom they had conquered: (258) and when they 
were come near the holy house, they made as if they did not so much as hear Caesar’s orders to the 
contrary; but they encouraged those that were before them to set it on fire. (259) As for the seditious, 
they were in too great distress already to afford their assistance [towards quenching the fire]; they 
were everywhere slain, and everywhere beaten; and as for a great part of the people, they were weak 
and without arms, and had their throats cut wherever they were caught. Now, round about the altar 
lay dead bodies heaped one upon another; as at the steps 3 going up to it ran a great quantity of their 
blood, whither also the dead bodies that were slain above [on the altar] fell down. 242 (Emphasis mine) 

Since Josephus was an eye-witness of the tragedies, we find corroboration from outside sources that 
describe in great detail the atrocities committed by Roman soldiers under the leadership of Titus. The carnage 


b This declaring Titus imperator by the soldiers, upon such signal success, and the slaughter of such a 
vast number of enemies, was according to the usual practice of the Romans in like cases, as Reland assures us 
on this place. 

240 Flavius Josephus, Ibid., Book 6, Chapter 6, Paragraph 1, 743. 

241 Ibid., Book 5, Chapter 2, Paragraph 1, 699. 

“These steps to the altar of burnt offerings seem here either an improper and inaccurate expression of 
Josephus, since it was unlawful to make ladder steps (see Description of the Temples, eh. 13, and note on Antiq. 
4.8.5); or else those steps or stairs we now use were invented before the days of Herod the Great, and had been 
here built by him; though the later Jews always deny it, and say that even Herod’s altar was ascended to by an 
acclivity [an upward slope] only. 

242 Flavius Josephus, “War of the Jews,” in The Works of Josephus, Complete and Unabridged, New 
Updated Edition, Translated by William Whiston (Peabody, Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers, 1988), 
[Book 6, Chapter 4, Paragraphs 6], 744. 
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was so massive that Josephus explained that the soldiers had nowhere to vent their ranting and raving, which 
fury was inflamed with uncontrollable hatred: 

Now, as soon as the army had no more people to slay or to plunder, because there remained none 
to be objects of their fury (for they would not have spared any, had there remained any other such 
work to be done) Caesar gave orders that they should now demolish the entire city and temple, but 
should leave as many of the towers standing as were of the greatest eminency; that is, Phasaelus, and 
Hippicus, and Mariamne, and so much of the wall as enclosed the city on the west side . (2) This wall 
was spared, in order to afford a camp for such as were to lie in garrison; as were the towers also 
spared, in order to demonstrate to posterity what kind of city it was, and how well fortified, which the 
Roman valor had subdued; (3) but for all the rest of the wall, it was so thoroughly laid even with the 
ground by those that dug it up to the foundation, that there was left nothing to make those that came 
thither believe it had ever been inhabited . (4) This was the end which Jerusalem came to by the 
madness of those that were for innovations; a city otherwise of great magnificence, and of mighty 
fame among all mankind. 243 (Emphasis mine) 

Once more, Josephus writes about their wrath and passion, which resentment and irritation against the 
Jews muffled all sensibilities to right and wrong: 

(271) While the holy house was on fire, everything was plundered that came to hand, and ten 
thousand of those that were caught were slain; nor was there a commiseration of any age, or any 
reverence of gravity; but children and old men, and profane persons, and priests, were all slain in the 
same manner; so that this war went round all sorts of men, and brought them to destruction, and as 
well those that made supplication for their lives as those that defended themselves by fighting . (272) 

The flame was also carried a long way, and made an echo, together with the groans of those that were 
slain; and because this hill was high, and the works at the temple were very great, one would have 
thought the whole city had been on fire. Nor can one imagine anything either greater or more terrible 
than this noise; (273) for there was at once a shout of the Roman legions, who were marching all 
together, and a sad clamor of the seditious, who were now surrounded with fire and sword. The 
people also that were left above were beaten back upon the enemy, and under a great consternation, 
and made sad moans at the calamity they were under; (274) the multitude also that was in the city 
joined in this outcry with those that were upon the hill; and besides, many of those that were worn 
away by the famine, and their mouths almost closed, when they saw the fire of the holy house, they 
exerted their utmost strength, and broke out into groans and outcries again. 244 (Emphasis mine) 

As Jesus discloses the utter destruction of the holy city with its Temple, He makes a startling statement 
that has mystified some believers. He warns: “ For then there will be great distress, unequaled from the 
beginning of the world until now—and never to be equaled again ” (Matthew 24:21). This statement is similar to 
many sayings of Jesus in His Sermon on the Mount. In His Sermon, he frequently employs hyperbolic 
language , that is to say, bold exaggeration for the sake of emphasis. 245 Matthew 24:21 seems to be a case in 
point. William L. Lane (1931-1999, American scholar) has an excellent section on the hyperbolic nature of this 
saying of Jesus. In my judgment, he captures the very essence of this language in his exhaustive work on the 
Gospel of Mark: 


243 Ibid., Book 7, Chapter 1, Paragraph 1, 750. 

244 Ibid., Book 6, Chapter 5, Paragraph 1, 741. 

245 For a detailed study of hyperbole (extravagant exaggerations), see Dallas Burdette, “The Divorce 
Sayings,” in Dallas Burdette, Old Texts through New Eyes: Reexamination of Misunderstood Scriptures 
(Lakewood, FL: Xulon Press, 2009), 150-188. 
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The reason that flight is so urgent is that a catastrophe without precedent is imminent. The severity 
of the distress that will accompany the destruction of Jerusalem is vividly suggested through Semitic 
hyperbole . It is characteristic for oracles of judgment to be couched in language that is universal and 
radical. The intention is to indicate that through human events God intervenes powerfully to modify 
the course of history. The entire world feels the vibrations of that intervention. 246 (Emphasis mine) 

The account of the Exodus by Moses employs similar language in connection with the tenth plague upon 
the Egyptians. He captures the severity of the plague with overstatement: 

So Moses said, “This is what the Lord says: ‘About midnight I will go throughout Egypt. 5 Every 
firstborn son in Egypt will die, from the firstborn son of Pharaoh, who sits on the throne, to the 
firstborn son of the slave girl, who is at her hand mill, and all the firstborn of the cattle as well. 6 
There will be loud wailing throughout Egypt—worse than there has ever been or ever will be again . 7 
But among the Israelites not a dog will bark at any man or animal.’ Then you will know that the 
Lord makes a distinction between Egypt and Israel. 8 All these officials of yours will come to me, 
bowing down before me and saying, ‘Go, you and all the people who follow you!’ After that I will 
leave.” Then Moses, hot with anger, left Pharaoh. (Exodus 11:4-8) 

God, through Ezekiel (593 BC), uses similar language utilized by Jesus in Matthew 24:21 in His 
denunciation of the Old Covenant world of Judaism. The passage from Ezekiel focuses upon God’s punishment 
of the kingdom of Judah by the Babylonians. Again, as we read about God’s judgment upon Judah, we detect 
hyperbolic language: 

Therefore this is what the Sovereign Lord says: “I myself am against you, Jerusalem, and I will 
inflict punishment on you in the sight of the nations. 9 Because of all your detestable idols, I will do 
to you what I have never done before and will never do again .” 10 We also asked them then- 
names, so that we could write down the names of their leaders for your information. 11 This is the 
answer they gave us: “We are the servants of the God of heaven and earth, and we are rebuilding the 
temple that was built many years ago, one that a great king of Israel built and finished. 12 But because 
our fathers angered the God of heaven, he handed them over to Nebuchadnezzar the Chaldean, king 
of Babylon, who destroyed this temple and deported the people to Babylon. (Ezekiel 5:8-12) 

We also read of spectacular exaggeration in conjunction with two godly kings in 2 Kings—Hezekiah 
(716-687 BC) and Josiah (641-609 BC). The following chart sets these two kings side-by-side in order to see 
dramatic hyperbole in God’s analysis: 


HEZEKIAH JOSIAH 

2 Kings 18:5 2 Kings 23:25 


Hezekiah trusted in the 
Lord, the God of Israel. 
There was no one like him 
among all the kings of Judah, 
either before him or after 
him. 


Neither before nor after 
Josiah was there a king like 
him who turned to the Lord 
as he did —with all his heart 
and with all his soul and 
with all his strength, in 
accordance with all the Law 


246 William L. Lane, The Gospel of Mark: The English Text with Introduction, Exposition, and Notes , 
The New International Commentary on the New Testament (Grand Rapids, Michigan: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 1975), 471. 
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of Moses. 


This unique speech is applied to both men. Is this idiom true of both kings? It is not uncommon for 
Scripture to utilize bold embellishment for the sake of emphasis. The Scriptures abound in overstatement or 
hyperbole. For example, God, through Isaiah (739 BC) uses overstatement concerning the overthrow of 
Babylon for its wickedness. We need to listen to the language, which verbal communication must not be read 
with wooden literalness: 

Wail, for the day of the Lord is near; it will come like destruction from the Almighty. 7 Because of 
this, all hands will go limp, every man’s heart will melt . 8 Terror will seize them, pain and anguish 
will grip them; they will writhe like a woman in labor. They will look aghast at each other, their faces 
aflame . 9 See, the day of the Lord is coming—a cruel day, with wrath and fierce anger—to make the 
land desolate and destroy the sinners within it. 1() The stars of heaven and their constellations will not 
show their light. The rising sun will be darkened and the moon will not give its light . (Isaiah 13:6-10) 

About forty-five years after Jesus made His statement, as cited above from Matthew 24:21, Josephus 
began his history (AD 75) of the destruction of Jerusalem with similar type language: 

1. (1) Whereas the war which the Jews made with the Romans hath been the greatest of all those, 
not only that have been in our times, but, in a manner, of those that ever were heard of ; both of those 
wherein cities have fought against cities, or nations against nations; while some men who were not 
concerned in the affairs themselves, have gotten together vain and contradictory stories by hearsay, 
and have written them down after a sophistical manner. 247 (Emphasis mine) 

5. (442) It is therefore impossible to go distinctly over every instance of these men’s iniquity. I 
shall therefore speak my mind here at once briefly:— That neither did any other city ever suffer such 
miseries, nor did any age ever breed a generation more fmitful in wickedness that this was, from the 
beginning of the world . 248 (Emphasis mine) 

CONFIRM A COVENANT 

He [Jesus] will confirm a covenant with many for one ‘seven.’ In the middle of the ‘seven’ he will 
put an end to sacrifice and offering. And on a wing of the temple he will set up an abomination that 
causes desolation, until the end that is decreed is poured out on him.” (Daniel 9:27) 

Daniel speaks of “a covenant” and the “abomination that causes desolation” that God would pour out on 
apostate Israel for its rejection of His Anointed One (9:25). In 9:26, he also refers to the devastation with dire 
circumstances upon Israel. The “covenant” apparently has reference to the New Covenant that God would enter 
into with the coming of the Messiah. Jeremiah (627 BC) foretold of this new relationship between God and 
humanity; namely, Jesus as God’s new covenant: 


247 Flavius Josephus, “War of the Jews,” in The Works of Josephus, Complete and Unabridged, New 
Updated Edition, Translated by William Whiston (Peabody, Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers, 1988), 
[Preface 1.1], 543. 

248 Flavius Josephus, “War of the Jews,” in The Works of Josephus, Complete and Unabridged, New 
Updated Edition, Translated by William Whiston (Peabody, Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers, 1988), 
[Book 5, Chapter 10, Paragraphs 5], 720. 
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“The time is coming,” declares the Lord, “ when I will make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel and with the house of Judah . 32 It will not be like the covenant I made with their forefathers 
when I took them by the hand to lead them out of Egypt, because they broke my covenant, though I 
was a husband to them,” declares the Lord. 33 “ This is the covenant I will make with the house of 
Israel after that time ,” declares the Lord. “I will put my law in their minds and write it on their 
hearts. I will be their God, and they will be my people. 34 No longer will a man teach his neighbor, or 
a man his brother, saying, ‘Know the Lord,’ because they will all know me, from the least of them to 
the greatest,” declares the Lord. “ Lor I will forgive their wickedness and will remember their sins no 
more .” (Jeremiah 31:31 -34) 

Approximately, one hundred years earlier, Isaiah (713 BC) prophesied about the Servant of the Lord 
whom God would make a “light” (Isaiah 49:6) and a “covenant” (49:8) to the people. In reference to this 
Servant, God said, “ I will keep you and will make you to be a covenant for the people .” Jesus is the New 
Covenant. During His last Passover Meal (His fourth Passover Meal during His three and one-half year 
ministry). He announced concerning the third cup (The Cup of Blessings) that this cup represents the new 
covenant: “This cup is the new covenant in my blood, which is poured out for you” (Luke 22:20). Jesus ratified 
the “new covenant” with His blood. This is the covenant that Daniel (9:27) foretold would come into existence 
with the atonement of Jesus. 

In His crucifixion, He put an “end to sacrifice and offering.” Jesus put a legal end to the various rituals 
enacted during the Mosaic period even though the Jews continued the practice until AD 70. This “covenant” 
looked toward the Messiah, which He would confirm in the middle of the seventh week. Kurt Simmons is on 
target when he pens the following words: 

However, the promised new covenant ultimately looked to Christ and the gospel, and it is this 
covenant that Messiah would confirm with many. Even so, the new covenant should be seen in a 
cumulative sense to include the Adamic, Abrahamic, and Davidic covenants. God promised our first 
ancestor a Seed who would crush the head of sin and death (Gen. 3:15). This covenant then became 
the basis of the promise to Abraham that in “thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed” 
(Gen. 22:18). And the same covenant was incorporated in the promise to David that he would “raise 
up: his seed to sit upon his throne (Ps. 89:27-37; Acts 13:33-35). In all these, the substitutionary death 
and atoning sacrifice of Christ was ultimately in view and must be considered as part and parcel of 
the covenant mentioned here . 249 (Emphasis mine) 

The last three and a half years of the seven years’ forecast is concerned with the “abomination of 
Desolation” that Jesus addresses in His Olivet Discourse (Matthew 24:15). In our analysis of the ‘seventy 
sevens,” we have covered a total of 48614 years (49 + 334 + 314 = 48614 years). Even though the author of 
Daniel does not give a time frame between the death of the Anointed One and the time frame of the desolation, 
yet, we know from the whole of the Scriptures that the last half of this particular week occurred over a period of 
three and one-half years and ended in AD 70 (Lebruary AD 67 to August AD 70, which equals forty-two 
months 250 ). Just a casual review of Daniel 9:24-27 and 12:4-12 contains God’s predetermined blueprint for the 
course of redemptive history. In this twelfth chapter, Daniel sets forth the dissolution of the Old Covenant world 
of Israel (12:7) 

Jesus identified this three and one-half years as the destruction of apostate Israel. Daniel does identify 
the number of years in which the desolation would come to an end. In the twelfth chapter of Daniel, God 
revealed to him these actions, but, at the same time, he was told: “close up and seal the words of the scroll until 
the time of the end” (12:4). Ultimately, one angel told another angel as to the length of time assigned for the 


249 Kurt Simmons, Adumbrations , 227. 

250 Loy E. Wallace, Jr., The Book of Revelation (Nashville, Tennessee: The Loy E. Wallace Jr. 
Publications, 1966), 215. 
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completion of this task (desolation): “It will be for a time, times and half a time. When the power of the holy 
people has been finally broken, all these things will be completed” (12:7). The Book of Revelation is an 
explanation of Daniel 9:24-27 and Matthew 24—25. John writes about this same time frame that Daniel 
mentions in 12:7. We need to listen to John as he writes what is revealed to him: 

I was given a reed like a measuring rod and was told, “Go and measure the temple of God and the 
altar, and count the worshipers there. 2 But exclude the outer court; do not measure it, because it has 
been given to the Gentiles. They will trample on the holy city for 42 months . 3 And I will give 
power to my two witnesses, and they will prophesy for 1,260 days , clothed in sackcloth. (Revelation 
11:1-3) 

The “times of the Gentiles” extends, as mentioned above, from February AD 67 to August AD 70, 
which is equivalent to “42 months” or “1,260 days” (42 months x 30 days = 1,260 days). In Revelation 12:6 and 
12:14, John associates 1,260 days as equivalent to “time, times and half a time,” which time is the same time as 
that of Daniel 12:7 and 9:27. In closing this section about the “abomination of desolation,” we need to briefly 
reread Peter’s sennon to a crowd of onlookers in the place called Solomon’s Colonnade concerning the healing 
of an individual. Luke records Peter’s words: 

The God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the God of our fathers, has glorified his servant Jesus. You 
handed him over to be killed, and you disowned him before Pilate , though he had decided to let him 
go. 14 You disowned the Holy and Righteous One and asked that a murderer be released to you. 15 You 
killed the author of life , but God raised him from the dead. We are witnesses of this. (Acts 3:13-15) 

Peter sought to get his listeners to repent and accept Jesus as God’s way of salvation. He told them that 
Jesus is the One whom the prophets had foretold would come. Within his speech, he warns them of impending 
judgment: 

Repent, then, and turn to God, so that your sins may be wiped out, that times of refreshing may 
come from the Lord , 20 and that he may send the Christ, who has been appointed for you—even Jesus. 

21 He must remain in heaven until the time comes for God to restore everything , as he promised long 
ago through his holy prophets. 22 For Moses said, ‘The Lord your God will raise up for you a prophet 
like me from among your own people; you must listen to everything he tells you. 23 Anyone who does 
not listen to him will be completely cut off from among his people .’ (3:19-23) 

For those who refused to repent, God’s judgment would destroy those who rejected Jesus as God’s 
Anointed One. The “times of refreshing” refers to Jesus’ coming to bring into full bloom “a new heaven and a 
new earth” (Revelation 21:1-3). The old heaven and the old earth (Judaism) had to be taken out of the way. In 
other words, God restored what Adam and Eve lost in the Garden of Eden—fellowship with God through the 
Atonement of Jesus upon the Cross of Calvary. Our next segment, in this analysis of Matthew 24, focuses upon 
God’s judgment (24:29-35). In this section, Jesus employs apocalyptic language to depict the utter annihilation 
or obliteration of apostate Israel. 
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Immediately after the distress of those days the sun will be darkened, and the moon will not give its 
light; the stars will fall from the sky, and the heavenly bodies will be shaken . 30 At that time the sign 
of the Son of Man will appear in the sky, and all the nations of the earth will mourn. They will see the 
Son of Man coming on the clouds of the sky, with power and great glory. 31 And he will send his 
angels with a loud trumpet call, and they will gather his elect from the four winds, from one end of 
the heavens to the other. (Matthew 24:29-31) 

As we approach the study of the destruction of Jerusalem, we must always be conscious that the 
meaning of the Olivet Discourse is that which Jesus intends for His listeners to understand. Preconceived 
notions as to what He says allow us, the interpreters, to banish the original meaning of His language. From just 
a cursory reading of many modern-day authors on Jesus’ Olivet Discourse, we discover that contemporary 
interpretations frequently lead to an “afterlife,” that is to say, a life that is not within the subject matter of Jesus’ 
aim or intent. Some interpretations of this prominent Olivet Discourse are so deeply ingrained in 
Premillennialism, Dispensationalism, and Postmillennialism that it is difficult to separate tradition from the text 
itself. For many sincere believers, it is difficult to restudy the text in its context. 

In my research, I have sought to move toward the text without strong, personal, subjective, biases. Our 
subjective feelings as interpreters of the Word should be laid aside as we seek to reevaluate the numerous 
interpretations placed upon this dialogue of Jesus to His disciples. We must investigate for a way to unpack 
Jesus’ biblical statements in light of their own historical background. Three things are essential to a correct 
understanding of this Olivet Discourse: (1) an understanding of context, (2) a comprehension of the prophets 
who wrote about the events that Jesus addressed, and (3) the perception of His disciples concerning this Olivet 
Discourse who also later addressed these same issues. 

Just a cursory reading of Matthew 24—25 reveals a highly symbolic language that is totally 
foreign to the modern-day reader. We read of “the sun will be darkened,” “the moon will not give its light,” 
“the stars will fall from the sky,” and “the heavenly bodies will be shaken” (24:29). What does all this mean? Is 
this language to be interpreted literally or figuratively? The imagery that Jesus employs is what is known as 
apocalyptic language. The same type imagery is employed by Isaiah in his description of Babylon’s downfall 
(Isaiah 13:9-13) as well as Idumea’s demise, or destruction (34:1-4). Paul S. Minear (1906-2007, New 
Testament scholar, ecumenist, and prolific author) issues a caution to interpreters to weigh the context in 
seeking an accurate interpretation of hyperbolic language: 
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God used light and darkness as a means of disciplining his own people. Isaiah’s couplet disclosed 
the basic correlation: “I form light and create darkness, I make weal [well-being] and create woe” 
(Isaiah 45:7). Since the sun’s light was a prime symbol of “weal,” i.e., welfare and security in God’s 
presence, the darkening of the sun represented “woe,” i.e., insecurity and alienation from God . So 
Ezekiel saw darkness fall on Pharaoh (32:7); Amos beheld the sun going down at noon on Israel 
(8:9); Jeremiah saw an eclipse on Jerusalem (15:8, 9); Micah saw the day becoming black over the 
false prophets (3:6). A darkened sun was used as shorthand for the punishment of peoples who 
resisted God. His no is darkness. 251 (Emphasis mine) 

The revelation of Jesus Christ to John, too, employs this same type of apocalyptic language that Jesus 
used earlier in His Olivet Discourse. Even though the Book of Revelation is written by John, we must not 
forget that Jesus is the author of what is written. Just a laid-back analysis of the opening of the sixth seal in 
the Book of Revelation (6:12-17) reveals the same type imagery found in the Olivet Discourse as well as the 
Book of Joel (835 BC). Joel, too, employs apocalyptic language in reference to the end of the Old Covenant 
world of Judaism and the coming in of “a new heaven and a new earth.” The author of the Book of Hebrews 
(probably written around AD 65) also utilizes this same kind of apocalyptic language in Hebrews 1:10-12. The 
following charts should assist us in recognizing the figurative imagery employed by Jesus, Isaiah, John, and the 
author of the Book of Hebrews: 

CHART ONE 

Matthew 24:29-31 Isaiah 13:9-13 


Immediately after the 
distress of those days the 
sun will be darkened , and the 
moon will not give its light ; 
the stars will fall from the 
sky , and the heavenly bodies 
will be shaken.’ 0 30 At that 
time the sign of the Son of 
Man will appear in the sky, 
and all the nations of the earth 
will mourn. They will see the 
Son of Man coming on the 
clouds of the sky , with power 
and great glory. 31 And he will 
send his angels with a loud 
trumpet call, and they will 
gather his elect from the four 
winds, from one end of the 
heavens to the other. 


S 

See, the day of the Lord is 

coming—a cruel day, with 
wrath and fierce anger—to 
make the land desolate and 
destroy the sinners within it. 
10 The stars of heaven and their 
constellations will not show 
their light . The rising sun will 
be darkened and the moon 
will not give its light . U I will 
punish the world for its evil, 
the wicked for their sins. I 
will put an end to the 
arrogance of the haughty and 
will humble the pride of the 
ruthless. 12 I will make man 
scarcer than pure gold, more 
rare than the gold of Ophir. 
1 Therefore I will make the 
heavens tremble ; and the earth 
will shake from its place at the 
wrath of the Lord Almighty, 


25l Paul S. Minear, New Testament Apocalyptic, Interpreting Biblical Texts (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1981,1988),54. 

c Isaiah 13:10; 34:4 
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in the day of his burning 
anger. 


CHART TWO 


Revelation 6:12-17 

I watched as he opened the 
sixth seal. There was a great 
earthquake. The sun turned 
black like sackcloth made of 
goat hair, the whole moon 
turned blood red , 13 and the 
stars in the sky fell to earth , as 
late figs drop from a fig tree 
when shaken by a strong 
wind. 14 The sky receded like 
a scroll, rolling up , and every 
mountain and island was 
removed from its place . 15 
Then the kings of the earth, 
the princes, the generals, the 
rich, the mighty, and every 
slave and every free man hid 
in caves and among the rocks 
of the mountains. 16 They 
called to the mountains and 
the rocks, “ Fall on us and hide 
us from the face of him who 
sits on the throne and from 
the wrath of the Lamb! 17 For 
the great day of their wrath 
has come, and who can 
stand?” 


Hebrews 1:10-12 

He also says, “In the 
beginning, O Lord, you laid 
the foundations of the earth, 
and the heavens are the work 
of your hands. " They will 
perish , but you remain; they 
will all wear out like a 
garment . 12 You will roll them 
up like a robe ; like a garment 
they will be changed . But you 
remain the same, and your 
years will never end.” g 


All four citations are descriptive of the downfall of nations (Kingdom of Judah and Kingdom of 
Babylon). Matthew 24:29-31, Revelation 6:12-17, and Hebrews 1:10-12 give a picture of the “ power of the 
Holy people ” coming to an end, which termination of Judah’s political power ended in AD 70 (see Genesis 
49:1, 10 and Daniel 12:7). On the other hand, Isaiah 13:9-13 describes the overthrow of Babylon. These four 
Scripture references are similar in content concerning the destruction of political powers, not the end of the 
world. Many Christians divide Matthew 24 with verse 35. 252 Countless believers assign 24:1-33 with the 
destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70, but, on the other hand, some assign 24:36—25:46 as descriptive of the so- 
called “end of time,” that is to say, the end of the space-time world, which is generally referred to as the 
“Second Coming.” The Scriptures never address the “end of time,” but it does address the “time of the end” of 


g Psalm 102:25-27 

252 Numerous scholars assign various verses in determining when Jesus switches from the destruction of 
Jerusalem to the so-called end of Planet Earth. It is not my purpose to explore all the various interpretations set 
forth in the commentaries by honest and good men. As we seek to understand the Olivet Discourse, we are to 
consider the scope and intent of the author. Growth of a more mature understanding is gradual. 
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apostate Judaism. Even though this interpretation (end of time) is popular among many genuine Christians, 
nevertheless, this interpretation does not harmonize with the context. 

As we develop our comments toward the study of the apocalyptic language with darkened suns and 
bloody moons, we are mindful that there are negative and positive influences on interpretation. The negative 
aspect of interpretation focuses on preconceived ideas in our approach to the study of the Olivet Discourse. In 
other words, our minds are filled with ideas, traditions, experiences, and so on, which predetermined ideas 
interfere with a correct understanding. Preunderstanding, to some extent, is the source of the many divisions 
that presently exist within Christendom. Yet, at the same time, past discernment is necessary, to some 
extent, to a proper insight of God’s written Revelation. We all approach a text with some concepts. Yet, we 
have to be aware of our preconditioned heritage to the text. The positive aspect seeks to go back to the text and 
draw out of the text the author’s intent. Again, the words of Paul Minear’s touch on the problems that sincere 
and devout Christians have in their approach to interpreting the Word of God are forthright and straightforward. 
For instance, we should reflect carefully upon the following comments by him: 

It is one thing to analyze the logic behind such a vision and quite another thing to convince readers 
of its “truth.” For most modern readers a quite different logic becomes applicable. Such 
announcements of the end of the world, having been disproved by events themselves, force us to 
reject a speaker’s authority and knowledge . Thus something further is needed if we are to defend the 
sanity of these early prophets. 

We begin such a defense by observing that Jesus and his followers were not the first to prophesy in 
terms of darkened suns and bloody moons . They were using a vocabulary, a set of linguistic idioms, that 
was entirely conventional. Those linguistic habits had already emerged during the pre-Christian period, to 
express God’s ways of dealing with his people and with his whole creation . 253 (Emphasis mine) 

If our minds were a tabular rasa (the mind before it receives the impressions gained from experience) it 
would be impossible for us to gain knowledge. We all approach the text through our own personal 
experiences —teachers, preachers, books, journals. Since the mind is not a tabular rasa, this makes our 
growth in knowledge possible. 254 If we assume a preunderstanding of Matthew 24—25 concerning the 
meaning before we begin our work as interpreters, this subjective reading may color our understanding. Our 
comprehension may be either good or bad, depending on our use of the text. We must never forget that the 
meaning of a text is the author’s meaning (positive aspect), not the interpreter’s much loved meaning (negative 
aspect). E. D. Hirsch, Jr., (born 1928 [age 84], educator and academic literary critic) writes: 

An interpreter might, of course, infer meanings which according to our judgment could not 
possibly under any circumstances be implied by the author’s words, but in that case, we would reject 
the interpretation not because it is private but because it is probably wrong . 255 (Emphasis mine) 

It is in this same vein that Jaroslav Pelikan 256 strips away all underbrush as he seeks to call attention to 
tradition that is not healthy: 


253 Paul S. Minear, New Testament Apocalyptic, 51-52. 

254 For an insightful article on preunderstanding, see Duncan S. Ferguson, Biblical Hermeneutics: An 
Introduction (Atlanta, Georgia: John Knox Press, 1986), 14-22. 

255 E. D. Hirsch, Jr., Validity in Interpretation (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1967), 
14. 

256 Jaroslav Pelikan (1923-2006), PhD, University of Chicago, was a historian of Christianity, 
theology, and medieval intellectualism. He received his PhD from the University of Chicago. Throughout his 
life he held numerous intellectual leadership positions. He was dean of Yale Graduate School from 1973 to 
1978, president of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, editor of the religious section of Encyclopedia 
Britannica, a member of the President’s Committee on the Arts and Humanities, and founder of the Council of 
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Like any growth, development may be healthy or it may be malignant; discerning the difference 
between these two kinds of growth requires constant research into the pathology of traditions. But it 
is healthy development that keeps a tradition both out of the cancer ward and out of the fossil 
museum. 257 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION 

In Matthew 24:29-35, Jesus sets forth the destruction of Jerusalem as foretold by the prophets with 
apocalyptic language. Matthew 24 speaks of the same “great tribulation” that John writes about in his book 
(Revelation): 

These are they who have come out of the great tribulation [rfjg 0 /Jv|/emc rrjc payd/qc, tes 
thlipseos tes megales, “the great affliction”]; they have washed their robes and made them white in 
blood of the Lamb [ev tw aipcm rob upvion, en to haimati tou arniou ]. (Revelation 7:14) 

This “tribulation” (affliction) in 7:14 is equal to the “distress” mentioned by Jesus in His Olivet 
Discourse (Matthew 24:29-35). In Revelation 7:14, one of the elders that stood around the throne addressed 
the time of “the great affliction.” The events that Jesus predicted in Matthew 24 were later revealed to John in 
apocalyptic language as recorded in Jesus’ revelation to John about the overthrow of apostate Judaism. Just as 
the Book of Revelation is described as “the revelation of Jesus Christ,” we could also call Matthew 24:1-51 
“The Revelation of Jesus Christ Concerning the Destruction of Judah.” John begins the Book of Revelation 
about the destruction of Judah this way: 

The revelation of Jesus Christ , which God gave him to show his servants what must soon take 
place [yEVEoOai ev rd/Ei. genesthai en tachei, “to occur with speed”]. He made it known by sending 
his angel to his servant John, 2 who testifies to everything he saw—that is, the word of God and the 
testimony of Jesus Christ. 3 Blessed is the one who reads the words of this prophecy, and blessed are 
those who hear it and take to heart what is written in it, because the time is near [Kaipoig Eyync, kciiros 
engys]. (Revelation 1:1-3) 

John penned his book no later than June AD 68 since Nero (AD 54-68) committed suicide in June 

AD 68. Two years later (AD 70), God’s wrath, in all of its fullness, was finally poured out upon the nation of 
Judah for its rejection of their Messiah, which dismissal by the Jews called for His crucifixion. August AD 70 
was the end of the forty-two months of the “end of the times” for the Gentiles to trample the holy city for its 
final destruction. As a result of this negative response by the nation of Judah, God would bring about His 
“coming wrath” in AD 70, which resulted in the complete overthrow of Judah with its Temple worship. 

Over four hundred years before this catastrophic event, Malachi (433 BC) forewarned of the terrible 
happenings that Jesus foretold, which events are recorded in Matthew 24, Mark 13, and Luke 21. The “coming 
wrath” is peppered throughout the Gospel of Matthew. John the Baptist began his ministry with a reference to 
the “coming wrath” (Matthew 3:8), which “coming wrath” is put in stunning pictures through apocalyptic 
language by Jesus in Matthew 24:29-35. According to Malachi, Elijah would come before that “ great and 
dreadful day of the Lord .” He, too, revealed God’s coming wrath with apocalyptic language. Listen to 
Malachi as he speaks of the “coming wrath” of God upon Judah: 


Scholars at the Library of Congress. He was Sterling Professor Emeritus of History at Yale University, where 
he served on the faculty from 1962 to 1996. Pelikan wrote over 30 books, including Mary Through the 
Centuries, Jesus Through the Centuries, Whose Bible Is It?, and The Vindication of Tradition. 

257 Jaroslav Pelikan, The Vindication of Tradition (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1984), 60. 
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‘ Surely the day is coming ; it will burn like a furnace . All the arrogant and every evildoer will be 
stubble , and that day that is coming will set them on fire / says the Lord Almighty. ‘ Not a root or a 
branch will be left to them . 2 But for you who revere my name, the sun of righteousness will rise with 
healing in its wings. And you will go out and leap like calves released from the stall. 3 Then you will 
trample down the wicked; they will be ashes under the soles of your feet on the day when I do these 
things,’ says the Lord Almighty. 4 Remember the law of my servant Moses, the decrees and laws I 
gave him at Horeb for all Israel. 5 See, I will send you the prophet Elijah before that great and dreadful 
day of the Lord comes . 6 He will turn the hearts of the fathers to their children, and the hearts of the 
children to their fathers; or else I will come and strike the land with a curse. (Malachi 4:1-5) 

Apocalyptic language abounds in Malachi’s forecast of Israel’s demise. Today, many Jews are still 
looking for Elijah to come. In the current festivities of the present-day Jewish Passover, many Jews still place a 
cup on the table for Elijah, which cup is called “The Cup of Elijah.” Yet, Malachi said Elijah would come 
before that “great and dreadful day of the LORD comes.” Christians today know that that Elijah was none other 
than John the Baptist. Matthew records a conversation that Jesus had with His Twelve disciples about John: 

I tell you the truth: Among those born of women there has not risen anyone greater than John the 
Baptist ; yet he who is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he. 12 From the days of John the 
Baptist until now, the kingdom of heaven has been forcefully advancing, and forceful men lay hold of 
it. 13 For all the Prophets and the Law prophesied until John. 14 And if you are willing to accept it, he 
is the Elijah who was to come . 15 He who has ears, let him hear. (Matthew 11:11-15) 

Even though Jesus equated the “Elijah” of Malachi with “John the Baptist,” apparently, the disciples still 
did not grasp the full significance of what Jesus said. When Jesus announced His impending crucifixion in 
Caesarea, He again addressed the issue of Elijah and John the Baptist: 

As they were coming down the mountain, Jesus instructed them, “Don’t tell anyone what you have 
seen, until the Son of Man has been raised from the dead.” 10 The disciples asked him, “ Why then do 
the teachers of the law say that Elijah must come first? ” 11 Jesus replied, “To be sure, Elijah comes 
and will restore all things. 12 But I tell you, Elijah has already come, and they did not recognize him, 
but have done to him everything they wished. In the same way the Son of Man is going to suffer at 
their hands.” 13 Then the disciples understood that he was talking to them about John the Baptist . 
(17:9-13) ' "" ” ' ' . 

Matthew records John’s face-to-face confrontation with the religious leaders when they came out to 
where he was baptizing (3:1-12). In this encounter, John the Baptist calls attention to the “coming wrath” that 
Malachi predicted. Pay attention to John as he confronts the Pharisees and Sadducees with a stinging rebuke: 

But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees coming to where he was baptizing, he said 
to them: “You brood of vipers! Who warned you to flee from the coming wrath? 8 Produce fruit in 
keeping with repentance. 9 And do not think you can say to yourselves, ‘We have Abraham as our 
father.’ I tell you that out of these stones God can raise up children for Abraham. 10 The ax is already 
at the root of the trees, and every tree that does not produce good fruit will be cut down and 
thrown into the fire . 11 “I baptize you with b water for repentance. But after me will come one who is 
more powerful than I, whose sandals I am not fit to carry. He will baptize you with the Holy Spirit 
and with fire . 12 His winnowing fork is in his hand, and he will clear his threshing floor, gathering his 
wheat into the barn and burning up the chaff with unquenchable fire .” (3:7-12) 


b Or in 
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The language of John is similar in language to Malachi. God, in order to catch, as it were, the attention 
of the impending cataclysm, he described Israel’s future history in a time of crisis with eschatological upheaval 
in the lives of men and women. The following chart illustrates the parallels between Malachi and John: 

CHART THREE 


Malachi 4:1-5 

“Great and dreadful day of 
the LORD comes” (4:5) 

“Surely the day is coming, it 
will burn like a furnace ” 
(4:1a) 


“All the arrogant and every 
evildoer will be stubble, and 
that day that is coming will 
set them on fire ” (4:1b) 


Matthew 3:7-12 

“Who warned you to flee 
from the coming wrath ” (3:7) 

“The ax is already at the root 
of the trees, and every tree 
that does not produce good 
fruit will be cut down and 
thrown into the fire ” (3:10) 

“His winnowing fork is in his 
hand, and he will clear his 
threshing floor, gathering his 
wheat into the bam and 
burning up the chaff with 
unquenchable fire ” (3:12) 


This “ sun of righteousness” in Malachi 4:2 is none other than Jesus the “ Son of Righteousness.” He is 
the same one that John the Baptist speaks of in his denunciation of the religious leaders. The “sun of 
righteousness” is the identical one that Jeremiah (627 BC) addresses in his prophetic writings: 


The days are coming ,” declares the Lord, “when I will raise up to David a a righteous Branch, a 
King who will reign wisely and do what is just and right in the land. 6 In his days Judah will be saved 
and Israel will live in safety. This is the name by which he will be called : The Lord Our 
Righteousness. (Jeremiah 23:5-6) 


Jesus, too, addresses the passing away of the Old Covenant world of Judaism, which terminology is 
expressed in the passing away of “heaven and earth” (Matthew 5:17-18 )—apocalyptic language. The old 
“heaven and earth” passed away in AD 70 and the new “heaven and earth” replaced the old (see Isaiah 65; 
Hebrews 12:22-28; Revelation 21:1-2). Did Jesus intend to convey the concept that “heaven and earth” passing 
away referred to Judah and not to the end of this space-time universe? The following chart illustrates that Jesus 
intended His remarks to be associated with what John the Baptist earlier referred to as the “coming wrath.” 
Since Matthew 24 is about the destruction of Jerusalem, we should take note of Jesus calling forth this same 
statement in His Sermon on the Mount. The following chart sets forth the parallels between Matthew 5 and 
Matthew 24: 


Or up from David’s line 
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CHART FOUR 


Matthew 5:17-18 Matthew 24:29-34 

Do not think that I have come Immediately after the distress 
to abolish the Law or the of those days ‘the sun will be 
Prophets; I have not come to darkened , and the moon will 
abolish them but to fulfill not give its light ; the stars 
them. 18 I tell you the truth, will fall from the sky , and the 
until heaven and earth heavenly bodies will be 
disappear , not the smallest shaken . ,c 30 “At that time the 
letter, not the least stroke of a sign of the Son of Man will 
pen, will by any means appear in the sky, and all the 
disappear from the Law until nations of the earth will 
everything is accomplished. mourn. They will see the Son 

of Man coming on the clouds 
of the sky, with power and 
great glory. 31 And he will 
send his angels with a loud 
trumpet call, and they will 
gather his elect from the four 
winds, from one end of the 
heavens to the other. 32 “Now 
learn this lesson from the fig 
tree: As soon as its twigs get 
tender and its leaves come 
out, you know that summer is 
near. 33 Even so, when you 
see all these things, you know 
that it d is near, right at the 
door . 34 I tell you the truth, 
this generation 6 will certainly 
not pass away until all these 
things have happened. 35 
Heaven and earth will pass 
away , but my words will 
never pass away. 

“Heaven and earth” would pass away in that generation. Jesus also employs His remarks in 
Matthew 5:17-18 in His Olivet Discourse, which terminology (“Heaven and earth will pass away”) is 
associated with the destruction of Jerusalem. The author of Hebrews also speaks of the passing away of the 
Old Covenant world of Judaism with apocalyptic language (Hebrews 1:11-12), which language is reminiscent 
of Revelation 6:12-17. 258 Just a brief reflection upon these Scriptures should cause us to also reflect upon 
Hebrews 8:13: “By calling this covenant ‘new,’ he has made the first one obsolete ; and what is obsolete and 


c Isaiah 13:10; 34:4 
d Or he 
e Or race 

258 See Chart Two above (page 312). 
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aging will soon disappea r.” When would this occur? The author of Hebrews writes: “But now he has appeared 
once for all at the end of the ages to do away with sin by the sacrifice of himself’ (9:26). “End of the ages” 
would occur in the “last days” of the Old Covenant world of Judaism. Again, the author of Hebrews pens the 
following statement about the “last days”: 

In the past God spoke to our forefathers through the prophets at many times and in various ways, 2 
but in these last days he has spoken to us by his Son, whom he appointed heir of all things, and 
through whom he made the universe [roue aidivac. tons aidnas, “the ages”]. (Hebrews 1:1-2) 

The “last days” addresses the “last days” of Judah’s judgment that came to an end in AD 70. A proper 
understanding of this expression should assist us in the interpretation of many texts that are presently 
misapplied by many sincere believers. The Book of Hebrews begins its comments, as stated above, about the 
“last days” of Judah’s demise. Once more, we need to reread Hebrews 1:1-2 for emphasis: 

In the past God spoke to our forefathers through the prophets at many times and in various ways, 2 
but in these last days [ anyuroi) rdiv rjpapdiv Tobrtov, eschatou ton hemeron touton, “last of these 
days”] he has spoken to us by his Son, whom he appointed heir of all things, and through whom he 
made the universe. (1:1-2) 

“ In these last days ” identifies the ministry of Jesus to the period of the “last days” of Judah’s existence 
as a political power. 259 “In these last days” is also buttressed with “through whom he made the universe ,” which 
translation is misleading. The KJV translates “by whom also he made the worlds .” This text speaks of “ages” in 
the Greek text, not “worlds.” 260 Just a perusal of the Book of Hebrews reveals that the “ages” represent the old 
covenant and new covenant ages. Christians today are not living in the “last days,” but rather they are living in 
the age of grace. The “end of the ages” is what Jesus sets forth in Matthew 24—25. Following the comments of 
Jesus about the downfall of Jerusalem (Matthew 23:33-39), His disciples came to Him privately and inquired as 
to when all of this would take place. Matthew relates what he and the other disciples said: 

Jesus left the temple and was walking away when his disciples came up to him to call his attention 
to its buildings. 2 Do you see all these things?’ he asked. ‘I tell you the truth, not one stone here will 
be left on another; every one will be thrown down .’ 3 As Jesus was sitting on the Mount of Olives, the 
disciples came to him privately. “Tell us,” they said, “when will this happen, and what will be the 
sign of your coming and of the end of the age ?” (24:1-3) 

Matthew relates this conversation between Jesus’ disciples and Jesus Himself about His “coming” and “the end 
of the age,” which “end” signals the destruction of Jerusalem (Mosaic age). To this question proposed by the 
Twelve, Jesus cautioned: “Watch out that no one deceives you” (24:4). What would signal the final days of 
God’s wrath (the end of the Mosaic age) against the nation of Judah? Jesus calls notification to the words of the 
prophet Daniel (605 BC—the beginning of his ministry in Babylon) in order to indicate how to determine when 
the time of the end for the holy people would arrive. 

He cites the words of Daniel who had previously spoken of the “time of the end” (Daniel 12:4, 7): “So 
when you see standing in the holy place ‘the abomination that causes desolation,’ 6 spoken of through the 
prophet Daniel—let the reader understand— 16 then let those who are in Judea flee to the mountains” (Matthew 


259 “In these last days” (in' iayaTOV rtov qpapdiv toutojv, ep ’ eschatou ton hemeron touton) 

260 The Greek text reads: 8i’ on Kai £7roir|a£V rone aidivac (di' hou kai epoiesen tous aidnas, “through 
whom also [indeed] he made the ages”) 
b Daniel 9:27; 11:31; 12:11 
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24:15-16). 261 “The abomination that causes desolation” occurred when the Gentiles besieged the Holy City for a 
period of forty-two months (Daniel 12:7; Revelation 11:1-5; 12:6, 13-14), which siege resulted in the “power of 
the holy people” being finally broken (Daniel 12:7). Luke gives additional comments by Jesus concerning the 
“last days” of Judah: 

When you see Jerusalem being surrounded by armies, you will know that its desolation is near [on 
ijyyiKEV f| fprjponric uurijc, hod engiken he eremdsis autes, “the desolation of it has drawn near”]. 

2 'Then let those who are in Judea flee to the mountains, let those in the city get out, and let those in 
the country not enter the city. 22 For this is the time of punishment in fulfillment of all that has been 
written . (Luke 21:20-22) 

“The time of punishment in fulfillment of all that has been written” is what Jesus refers to in His 
Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 5:17-18) and His Olivet Discourse (24:29-35). God assigned 1,260 days for 
this event to come to completion by means of the armies of Rome (Luke 21:20-22). As we seek to grasp the 
significance of Matthew 24 and 25, we should examine other Scriptures leading up to this forecast of 
Jerusalem’s final overthrow, which downfall brought in the “a new heaven and a new earth” (Revelation 21:1- 
2). Moses and the prophets foretold these days. Unfortunately, many Christians do not study the Hebrew 
Scriptures to see what the prophets wrote about concerning the “last days” of apostate Israel. Peter wrote his 
two Epistles to give comfort to those who were experiencing the troubles that Jesus warned about throughout 
His ministry. In his First Epistle, he writes: 

Concerning this salvation, the prophets, who spoke of the grace that was to come to you, searched 
intently and with the greatest care , 11 trying to find out the time and circumstances to which the Spirit 
of Christ in them was pointing when he predicted the sufferings of Christ and the glories that would 
follow. (1 Peter 1:10-11) 


APOCALYPTIC LANGUAGE 

The “last days” is described by Jesus with apocalyptic language , as stated above, in Matthew 24:29-35. 
Christians have a tendency to read this kind of literature in a literalistic way. N. T. Wright 262 warns against the 
prevalent tendency, among many sincere and devout believers, to interpret the Scriptures with a wooden 
literalness. His thoughts dealing with apocalyptic language, though lengthy, are well-worth citing: 

It is a serious misunderstanding of the relevant ways of speaking and writing to suppose that when 
the Bible speaks of the sun and the moon being darkened and the stars falling from heaven, and of 
similar “cosmic” events, it intends the language to be taken literally . Four hundred years ago, the 


261 For a detailed study of Matthew 24, see John L. Bray, Matthew 24 Fulfilled (Powder Springs, 
Georgia: American Vision, 1996, 2008). 

262 Nicholas Thomas “Tom” Wright (1948-) has been named by Christianity Today as one of our 
time’s top theologians. He is currently professor of New Testament and early Christianity at St. Andrews 
University. Wright holds a bachelor’s degree in theology, a master’s in Anglican ministry, and a DPhil, all from 
University of Oxford. .A fellow and chaplain at Cambridge from 1978 to 1981, he then served as assistant 
professor of New Testament language and literature at McGill University in Montreal. Before becoming a 
chaplain, tutor, lecturer, and fellow at Oxford in 1986, Wright served as dean of Lichfield Cathedral, canon 
theologian of Westminster Abbey, and bishop of Durham. .His academic work has usually been published under 
the name “N. T. Wright,” but works such as What St. Paul Recdly Said and Simply Christian , aimed at a more 
popular readership, were published under the less formal name of “Tom Wright.” 
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early English Reformers (people like William Tyndale, 263 the great Bible translator) had to write 
careful essays explaining to muddled Christians that the Bible often uses metaphors; when it says that 
Jesus in the door of the sheep, for instance, it doesn’t mean he is made of wood, or swings to and fro 
on hinges. They did this in order to free people from the tyranny of one particular understanding of 
the words Jesus used at the Last Supper (“This is my body . . . this is my blood”). I want to make a 
similar point to free people from the tyranny of a literal understanding of “apocalyptic”. The word 
“apocalyptic”, and others like it, have become notoriously slippery in the last few decades. There is 
no such thing as “correct” usage at this point. I shall simply tell you how I think these words can be 
used helpfully and accurately. 

In common with many other scholars, I use the word “apocalyptic” itself to refer first and 
foremost to a way of writing, what you might call a Literary Convention . Some writers chose 
consciously to evoke the cosmic or theological meaning of events in the space-time world by means 
of a sometimes complex system of metaphors. “The stars will not give their light”, wrote Isaiah, “the 
sun will be dark at its rising, and the moon will not shed its light” (Isaiah 13.10). What was going on? 
Babylon was being destroyed, never to be rebuilt . In the prophet’s world, that was like saying that 
London or New York would sink into the sea, never to rise. What language will you borrow to do 
justice to such an event? That of cosmic collapse, of chaos come again. The whole point is, of course, 
that the world has not actually collapsed; if it had, there wouldn’t be anybody around to be shocked 
and awed at the fate of Babylon, 264 (Emphasis mine) 

Today, it is not uncommon for believers to advance the notion that the physical universe is about 
to come to an end. When Christians do not study how God utilizes apocalyptic language in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, then believers frequently interpret apocalyptic Scriptures in the New Testament with a wooden 
literalness. As a result of this mindset, we witness genuine Christians abusing the teachings of Jesus and the 
apostles concerning “the time of the end” as set forth in the Scriptures. John J. Collins 265 is correct when he 
calls attention to the misapplication of apocalyptic language : 

The word “apocalyptic” is popularly associated with fanatical millenarian expectation, and indeed 
the canonical apocalypses of Daniel and especially John have very often been used by millenarian 
groups. 266 

Christians are frequently led into a world of fantasy and dreams as they set forth the various 
views associated with premillennialism, Dispensationalism, and postmillennialism. Unfortunately, many 
honest believers distort the text, not deliberately, to make their subjective or theological interpretations fit the 
text. We constantly witness excessive applications when Christians approach the text without any concept of 


263 William Tyndale (1492-1536), English scholar who became a leading figure in Protestant reform in 
the years leading up to his execution). 

264 N. T. Wright, The Millennium Myth: Hope for a Postmodern World (Louisville, Kentucky: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 1999), 27-28. I recommend the entirety of his second chapter (“Apocalypse 
Now?”), 20-25, which chapter is very informative. 

265 John J. Collins (b.1946) was a professor of Hebrew Bible at the University of Chicago from 1991 
until his arrival at Yale Divinity School in 2000. He has published widely on the subjects of apocalypticism, 
wisdom, Hellenistic Judaism, and the Dead Sea Scrolls. His books include the commentary on Daniel in the 
Hermeneia series . The Apocalyptic Imagination , and Between Athens and Jerusalem: Jewish Identity in the 
Hellenistic Diaspora. He has served as editor of the Journal of Biblical Literature and as president of both the 
Catholic Biblical Association and the Society of Biblical Literature. 

266 John J. Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination: An Introduction to Jewish Apocalyptic Literature , The 
Biblical Resource Series, second edition (Grand Rapids, Michigan: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1984, 1998), 1. 
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how to apply apocalyptic language. We need to avoid, as much as possible, the current trend of many 
interpreters who superimpose upon the text their own speculative views without consulting the historical events 
surrounding such bold language. D. S. Russell’s (1916-2010, distinguished theologian, author, and former 
principal of Rawdon College) comments about the danger of individuals failing to consult the historical or 
cultural context are to the point: 

If we are to avoid the danger of purely subjective judgment and the speculation that often 
accompanies it, it is important to take into account the historical and cultural context within which the 
book in question was first written . A warning note of this kind needs to be sounded, if only because 
increasingly, it would seem, the apocalyptic text is being regarded by many as “open” or “liberated” 
from its context so that it can be exposed to “a transcendent interpretation.” Such practice ranges 
from the literary critic who regards the recovery of the original context and the original audience as a 
vain and indeed impossible search , to the Christian fundamentalist who outdoes all others in his 
attempt to establish the “relevance” of the book’s message, claiming that an understanding of the 
original message is no longer required for an understanding of its message today . 267 (Emphasis mine) 

The word apocalypse is from the Greek word dm)KUM)i|/ic ( apokalypsis ), which carries within its 
meaning the idea of uncovering. In other words, this word means to disclose or open to view. As we seek to 
examine this word from the Holy Scriptures, we will discover that the very nature of biblical apocalypse is 
associated with prophecy. As we examine prophecy, we will observe that biblical apocalyptic literature is 
associated with future events. Within this kind of literature, we witness highly symbolic revelations to depict the 
overthrow of political powers that have departed from righteous behavior. God, through His prophets, employed 
symbolic pictures to convey utter destruction of those who refused to obey His rules of righteous behavior. Just 
a brief reading of the Old Testament and the New Testament, we see pictures of God’s wrath that issues in 
judgment with pictorial language that portrays catastrophic events in apocalyptic terms that deals with a 
darkened sun, a bloody moon, or stars falling to the earth. 

THE PROPHET JOEL 

The Old Testament writings, beginning with Genesis and ending with Malachi, announce the 
coming of Christ and His kingdom that will never be destroyed. When we read the Hebrew Scriptures with 
this concept, we become conscious that the Old Testament context points beyond itself in an eschatological 
view of the coming of the Messiah and the time of the end for the Old Covenant world of Judaism. Beginning 
with Joel (835 BC), he makes known the future coming of the Messiah, and, at the same time, he uses 
apocalyptic language to describe God’s impending judgment upon a wicked and adulterous generation. 
The following words of Joel broadcast “The Day of the Lord” in heavenly symbolism, which verbal 
communication is similar to Jesus’ sayings in the Olivet Discourse. 

And afterward, I will pour out my Spirit on all people. Your sons and daughters will prophesy, 
your old men will dream dreams, your young men will see visions. 29 Even on my servants, both men 
and women, I will pour out my Spirit in those days. 30 I will show wonders in the heavens and on the 
earth, blood and fire and b i llows of smoke. 3 | The sun will be turned to darkness and the moon to 
blood before the coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord . 32 And everyone who calls on the 
name of the Lord will be saved; for on Mount Zion and in Jerusalem there will be deliverance, as the 
Lord has said, among the survivors whom the Lord calls. (Joel 2:28-32) 


267 D. S. Russell, Prophecy and the Apocalyptic Dream: Protest and Promise , Discovering Modem 
Meaning in an Ancient Message (Peabody, Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers, Inc., 1994), 102-103. 
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We can hardly read these prophetic words of Joel without reflection upon Jesus’ Olive Discourse where 
He uses heavenly images (Matthew 24:29) to indicate God’s judgment upon apostate Israel for its rejection of 
the “seed of the woman” promised to redeem humanity and to restore what Adam and Eve lost in the Garden of 
Eden—spiritual death/fellowship with God (Genesis 3:15). This type language is used by other prophets against 
other earthly nations that reject godly behavior and fail to distinguish between good and evil. About one- 
hundred years after Joel, Isaiah (739 BC), too, preserves God’s creation of the sun, moon, and stars to illustrate 
the collapse of national governments with celestial upheaval or disruption. 

Joel introduces us to cosmic convulsions to draw attention to divine wrath. In Chapter 2, he brings in an 
apocalyptic threat for failure to repent of wrongdoing. Yet, in this warning, he employs hyperbolic language of 
celestial upheaval to describe God’s judgment. The following words penetrate the world of imagination 
concerning an army that is described as a cavalry of locusts: 

Blow the trumpet in Zion; sound the alarm on my holy hill. Let all who live in the land tremble, 
for the day of the Lord is coming . It is close at hand— 2 a day of darkness and gloom, a day of 
clouds and blackness . Like dawn spreading across the mountains a large and mighty army comes, 
such as never was of old nor ever will be in ages to come . (Joel 2:1-2) 

He does not stop with this bold language; he continues with additional apocalyptic symbols, which 
symbols are metaphorically descriptive of national catastrophes that portray crises in God’s divine judgment 
upon rebellion: 

Before them the earth shakes, the sky trembles, the sun and moon are darkened, and the stars no 
longer shine . 1 'The Lord thunders at the head of his army; his forces are beyond number, and mighty 
are those who obey his command. The day of the Lord is great; it is dreadful. Who can endure it? 
( 2 : 10 - 11 ) 

“The day of the Lord” should not be thought of as a literal day (twenty-four hour day as in the creation 
account in Genesis), but rather, it is a period of time in which God will judge a nation. It is not uncommon for 
prophets to use poetic pictures in order to describe the overthrow of rebellious nations as well as the nation of 
Israel and the nation of Judah. Once more, from Joel, we witness a future event concerning Judah that would be 
over eight-hundred years from his time. He foretold God’s coming judgment upon Judah in AD 70 for its 
rebellion and the coming of God’s kingdom, which would include both Jews and Gentiles. 

And afterward, I will pour out my Spirit on all people . Your sons and daughters will prophesy, 
your old men will dream dreams, your young men will see visions. 29 Even on my servants, both men 
and women, I will pour out my Spirit in those days. 30 I will show wonders in the heavens and on the 
earth, blood and fire and billows of smoke . ’'The sun will be turned to darkness and the moon to 
blood before the coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord . 32 And everyone who calls on the 
name of the Lord will be saved; for on Mount Zion and in Jerusalem there will be deliverance, as the 
Lord has said, among the survivors whom the Lord calls. (2:28-31) 

This prophecy predicted what would happen to the nation of Judah for its rejection of the “seed of the 
woman.” We see pictures of judgment and wrath in this prophecy. He describes the collapse of the nation of 
Israel with images from the cosmic world. This apocalyptic language should not be read with wooden 
literalness of the sun, moon, and stars. On the Day of Pentecost, fifty-days after the Resurrection of Jesus, 
Peter, one of the Twelve, cited Joel’s prophecy and applied his prophesy to his own time. Some of the events 
that transpired on that day led Peter to say, “This is what was spoken by the prophet Joel” (Acts 2:16). He then 
proceeded to cite his prophecy and apply to his generation (2:17-21). Meteorological phenomena and 
astrological language is frequently used by the Holy Spirit to describe the breakdown of social order. 
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THE PROPHET ISAIAH 


Babylon’s Destruction 

As stated above, when Isaiah predicted the downfall of Babylon, he, too, utilized the same type language 
that Joel employed when he forecast the overthrow of Jerusalem with its Temple. Isaiah writes: 

See, the day of the Lord is coming —a cruel day, with wrath and fierce anger—to make the land 
desolate and destroy the sinners within it. 10 The stars of heaven and their constellations will not show 
their light. The rising sun will be darkened and the moon will not give its light . (Isaiah 13:9-10) 

If we read Isaiah’s comments without reference to its historical meaning, we will violate the basic 
principles of correct interpretation. We should not detach this apocalyptic language from its historical context. 
Just a brief read, without reference to its historical background, we jump to the conclusion that Isaiah is 
speaking of the end of the space-time universe. 


Edom’s Demise 

Again, Isaiah uses the same time language to describe the destruction of Edom: 

Come near, you nations, and listen; pay attention, you peoples! Let the earth hear, and all that is in 
it, the world, and all that comes out of it ! 2 The Lord is angry with all nations; his wrath is upon all 
their armies. He will totally destroy them , he will give them over to slaughter. 3 Their slain will be 
thrown out, their dead bodies will send up a stench; the mountains will be soaked with their blood. 

4 A11 the stars of the heavens will be dissolved and the sky rolled up like a scroll; all the starry host 
will fall like withered leaves from the vine, like shriveled figs from the fig tree . 5 My sword has drunk 
its fill in the heavens; see, it descends in judgment on Edom, the people I have totally destroyed. 
(34:1-5) 

“Let the earth hear” is not a reference to the physical dust of Planet Earth, but rather it is a reference to 
the people of the earth. This language is very similar to Isaiah’s language as he began his writings. The 
following words of Isaiah illustrate the use of the word earth : 

The vision concerning Judah and Jerusalem that Isaiah son of Amoz saw during the reigns of 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah, kings of Judah. 2 Hear, O heavens ! Listen, O earth ! Lor the 
Lord has spoken: “I reared children and brought them up, but they have rebelled against me .” (Isaiah 
1 : 1 - 2 ) 

Isaiah 2b explains “Hear, O heavens! And Listen, O earth!” The context deals with children who 
rebelled against God. The context offers clues as to how we should interpret the apocalyptic language. As 
Christians, we should avoid highly speculative reconstructions that go beyond the evidence of the context. It is 
the duty of every interpreter of the Word of God to give guidance to others as they seek to understand 
eschatological teachings by the Holy Spirit. Once more, the context offers additional light on how to interpret 
Isaiah 34:1-5. Lor instance, the reading of 34:8-10 gives additional insight into the cosmic upheavals in 34:1-5: 

Lor the Lord has a day of vengeance, a year of retribution, to uphold Zion’s cause. 9 Edom’s 
streams will be turned into pitch, her dust into burning sulfur; her land will become blazing pitch! 10 It 
will not be quenched night and day; its smoke will rise forever . Lrom generation to generation it will 
lie desolate; no one will ever pass through it again. (34:8-10) 
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Over again, we are confronted with the context, which context sets forth an exposition of cosmic 
language. Just a brief overview of this section of Scripture reveals hyperbolic language. Isaiah says that “its 
smoke will rise forever.” Is Edom still burning? We should interpret these Scriptures according to the context. 
As we read about cosmic events, we need to keep in mind that apocalyptic language is not intended to be taken 
literally. 


THE PROPHET MICAH 

Micah (735 BC), a contemporary of Isaiah, recorded a vision concerning Samaria and Jerusalem. In his 
prophecy, he speaks of the coming of the Lord to punish Samaria and Jerusalem . As we read his glowing 
imagery, we marvel at such magnificent diction as he seeks to capture the destruction of these two geographical 
locations. In his prophecy, we witness the nature of the poet, not the prosaic style of the historian. Micah’s 
description of destruction is filled with poetic style: 

Look! The Lord is coming from his dwelling place; he comes down and treads the high places of 
the earth. 4 The mountains melt beneath him and the valleys split apart, like wax before the fire , like 
water rushing down a slope. (Micah 1:3-4) 

We cannot read about God’s judgment without a consciousness of the inspired poet, not just the inspired 
historian. This judicial language of judgment is used to express what is impressive among men and women— 
the heavenly bodies, mountains, earthquakes, eclipses, and seas turning into blood. The nature of apocalyptic 
language is hyperbolic and metaphoric. Micah captures in poetic language the judgment of God in bold 
language that captivates the imagination. 

THE PROPHET JEREMIAH 

Approximately one-hundred years after Micah, Jeremiah (627 BC) revealed Judah’s future judgment by 
the Babylonians with stunning and dramatic poetic language. Not only did he announce judgment, but he also 
issued a call to repentance. We should listen to his plea and then to his apocalyptic language as he describes 
their destruction: 

Look! He advances like the clouds, his chariots come like a whirlwind, his horses are swifter than 
eagles. Woe to us! We are ruined! 14 0 Jerusalem, wash the evil from your heart and be saved. How 
long will you harbor wicked thoughts? 15 A voice is announcing from Dan, proclaiming disaster from 
the hills of Ephraim . 16 “Tell this to the nations, proclaim it to Jerusalem: ‘ A besieging army is coming 
from a distant land, raising a war cry against the cities of Judah. (Jeremiah 4:13-16) 

The forthcoming disaster is the army “from a distant land,” which is Babylon. The people of Judah 
refused to change their ways, God’s wrath would “ brake out and burn like fire because of the evil you have 
done— bum with no one to quench it ” (4:4). Jeremiah continues to warn about God’s wrath through the 
besieging army from the north. What is significant is the language of the cosmos is chosen to depict this 
overthrow: 

I looked at the earth, and it was formless and empty; and at the heavens, and their light was gone. 

24 I looked at the mountains, and they were quaking; all the hills were swaying . 25 I looked, and there 
were no people; every bird in the sky had flown away. 26 I looked, and the fruitful land was a desert; 
all its towns lay in mins before the Lord, before his fierce anger. 27 This is what the Lord says: “The 
whole land will be ruined, though I will not destroy it completely. 28 Therefore the earth will mourn 
and the heavens above grow dark, because I have spoken and will not relent, I have decided and will 
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not turn back .” 29 At the sound of horsemen and archers every town takes to flight. Some go into the 
thickets; some climb up among the rocks. All the towns are deserted; no one lives in them . (4:23-29) 

THE PROPHET EZEKIEL 

I cite one more prophet in order to draw attention to the use of poetic language utilized in describing the 
desolation of nations. This kind of background information should assist us in correctly interpreting the 
apocalyptic language Jesus used in His Olivet Discourse. Ezekiel (593 BC) used parallel language in his 
portrayal of the fall of Egypt. The following citation should arrest our attention: 

Son of man, take up a lament concerning Pharaoh king of Egypt and say to him : “You are 
like a lion among the nations; you are like a monster in the seas thrashing about in your streams, 
churning the water with your feet and muddying the streams. 3 ‘This is what the Sovereign Lord 
says’: “With a great throng of people I will cast my net over you, and they will haul you up in my net. 

4 I will throw you on the land and hurl you on the open field. I will let all the birds of the air settle on 
you and all the beasts of the earth gorge themselves on you. 5 I will spread your flesh on the 
mountains and fill the valleys with your remains. 6 I will drench the land with your flowing blood all 
the way to the mountains, and the ravines will be filled with your flesh. 7 When I snuff you out, I will 
cover the heavens and darken their stars; I will cover the sun with a cloud, and the moon will 
not give its light. 8 A11 the shining lights in the heavens I will darken over you; I will bring 
darkness over your land, declares the Sovereign Lord . (Ezekiel 32:2-8) 

Joel, Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel employed the same type poetic language Jesus used in His 
Olivet Discourse. Again, we need to remember that Jesus is not forecasting the demise of the space-time 
universe, but rather, He is predicting the complete destruction of Judaism as a political and religious entity. As 
stated earlier in this study, Jesus, after using dramatic poetic imagery to describe the overthrow of Jerusalem, 
informed His listeners: “I tell you the truth, this generation will certainly not pass away until all these things 
have happened” (Matthew 24:34). Jesus then speaks of “Heaven and earth” (Judaism) passing away, but, at the 
same time, His “words will never pass away” (24:35). In other words, Israel’s heaven and earth would be 
destroyed at His coming in judgment against this wicked and adulterous generation. 

Why do we have such a difficult time in understanding “the time of the end” (Daniel 12:4) sayings 
in the writings of the New Testament books? The chief reason is that the Old Testament writings are 
abandoned, to a great extent, within the Christian community. Our knowledge of the Old Covenant writings 
are woefully lacking within the pulpits of God’s company of the Resurrected One. It is in this vein that Robert 
Brinsmead (bom 1933, formerly controversial figure within the Seventh-day Adventist Church in the 1960s and 
1970s) laments this neglect within the family of God. He captures this current mentality as he pours out his 
concern over our disregard of the Old Covenant writings: 

For various reasons we Christians have neglected or discarded the art of preaching Christ out of 
the Old Testament as the apostles did. Marcion, the great heretic of the second century, wanted to 
discard the Old Testament entirely. Although the church rejected Marcion, a Marcionion tendency 
has persisted. The church has not always been comfortable with the Old Testament. Christians often 
have not known what to do with it. And to the extent that we have neglected the God-given 
framework of the gospel, we have had to invent frameworks of our own. 268 

Our failure to understand apocalyptic language in the New Testament is as a result of our lack of 
discernment to associate this kind of language to the Old Testament. It is in this vein that Paul S. Minear 


268 Robert D. Brinsmead, The Pattern of Redemptive History (Fallbrook, California: Verdict Publications, 
1979), 8. 
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(1906-2007, New Testament scholar, ecumenist, and prolific author) tackles the thorny problem of apocalyptic 
language employed by the prophets in the Old Testament predictions about catastrophic events dealing with the 
overthrow of various nations. He seeks to uncover the true reading of misplaced Scriptures that deal with solar 
images. We should listen to him as he explains the purpose of apocalyptic language: 

As one recalls Old Testament passages like these [Isaiah 9:5-7; Joel 2:10, 30-31; Isaiah 13:10; 
60:2, 19], one is forced to conclude that every essential feature in the New Testament prophecies 
[Matthew 24-25, Mark 13; Luke 21] was an echo of these. No Christian prophet tried to explain 
the meaning of these references to solar disasters, a fact that suggests that the audience was 
expected to understand the language . The vocabulary was fully indigenous to the community in 
which the prophet functioned. Modern readers, therefore, must compare this idiom not with modern 
views of the cosmos but with an ancient outlook within which an intelligible message was conveyed 
without undue difficulty. 269 (Emphasis mine) 

When the prophets used judgment language , they employed cosmic upheaval in order to portray 
catastrophy that would grab the imagination. The abomination that causes desolation is described in apocalyptic 
terminology. R. T. France’s 270 comments about eschatology in the Old Testament are quite illuminating. His 
observations about the “end times” found in the prophets are on target. He sums up the true meaning of this 
concept as he writes: 

G. B. Caird [1917-1984, British churchman, theologian, humanitarian, and biblical scholar] draws 
attention to the prevailing confusion in the use of the term ‘eschatology’. It is used on the one hand to 
denote that which happens after death, or the end of the world, and on the other hand to describe the 
future hope of the Old Testament, The result is that the unwary reader is in danger of assuming a note 
of finality in the future hope of the Old Testament which is in fact foreign to it. The ‘eschatology’ of 
the Old Testament prophets is not concerned with the end of the world, but with that decisive act of 
God which will bring to an end the existing order of things in the world, and inaugurate a new era of 
blessing, of a totally different order . Thus, for the Old Testament prophets, the ‘eschaton’ was not a 
full stop, but an end followed by a new beginning. But the terminology is firmly entrenched; with 
Caird we must regret its ambiguity, but cannot dispense with it. 271 (Emphasis mine) 


269 Paul S. Minear, New Testament Apocalyptic, Interpreting Biblical Texts Series, Lloyd R. Bailey, Sr. 
and Victor P. Furnish, Editors (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1981, 1988), 52-53. 

270 R.T. France (1938-2012) was a New Testament scholar who served as a senior lecturer at London 
Bible College, principal of Wycliffe Hall at Oxford University, and honorary research fellow at Bangor 
University. He is the author and editor of many books, including The New Bible Commentary, the commentary 
on Matthew in The New International Commentary on the New Testament, and the commentary 
on Mark in The New International Greek Testament Commentary. 

271 R. T. France, Jesus and the Old Testament: His Application of Old Testament Passage to Himself and 
His Mission (London: The Tyndale Press, 1971), 83-84. 
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What is obscure in one passage may be illuminated by another. No single statement or obscure 
passage of one book can be allowed to set aside a doctrine which is clearly established by many 
passages. The obscure texts must be interpreted in the light of those which are plain and positive. 272 


As we approach this study, especially Matthew 24:36, we will observe that there are numerous 
interpretations that have been set forth and made to coincide with the particular prejudices or preconceived 
ideas of the interpreter. The immediate context is the clue to a correct understanding of the author’s 
purpose. If we fail to adhere to the situation under consideration, we may misrepresent the author’s intent, 
which misapplication can lead to many vain and foolish notions about the writer’s meaning. There are many 
sincere and faithful children of God who assign 24:1-34 to the destruction of Jerusalem, but some will assign 
24:35—25:1-46 to the end of the physical universe. 

IMAGINARY TRANSITION OF SUBJECT MATTER 
nrpi 5 e (peri de ), “now concerning,” 24:36 

In order to make this transition from the annihilation of Jerusalem (AD 70) to the so-called end of the 
physical world, Greek grammar is often used to substantiate one’s presuppositions. An outstanding case of this 
mindset is from Kenneth Gentry, Jr. (bom 1950, reformed theologian and ordained minister in the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church General Assembly). 273 He advances the idea that 24:34 concludes the first part of Jesus’ 


272 Milton S. Terry [1840-1914], Biblical Hermeneutics: A Treatise on the Interpretation of the Old and 
New Testaments (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Zondervan Publishing House, nd), 579. 

271 Kenneth L. Gentry, Jr., The Olivet Discourse Made Easy: You Can Understand Jesus’ Great 
Prophetic discourse (Draper, Virginia: ApologeticsGroup, 2010), 127-142. Even though I disagree with his 
division in the Gospel of Matthew 24, we need to keep in mind that this is not a salvation issue. When we are 
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explanation set forth in 24:3 in response to the three questions proposed by His disciples (Peter, James, John, 
and Andrew—see Mark 13:3). 274 Gentry makes an argument from the Greek text (7i£pi 5e, peri cle, “now 
concerning,” 24:36) in which Jesus makes reference to the third question asked by His disciples—“the end of 
the age” (<n)VT£k£iag rob aidivoc, synteleias tou aidnos, “the completion of the age”). First, Gentry seeks to 
build his theology of postmillennialism on this transition marker. He writes: “Thus, the Lord’s attention turns to 
his distant second advent at the end of history.” 275 

In spite of Gentry’s assertion, nevertheless, this so-called sharp transition is simply reflecting back upon 
what was stated earlier about the final overthrow of Jerusalem. Jesus is now addressing another subsection of 
the whole of the Olivet Discourse—the exact time of God unleashing His wrath, which wrath is revealed in 
24:1-34. Neal Windham’s remarks about “transitions” within the context are especially helpful: “If certain 
markers signal a transition from one topic to the next, others signal a transition from one event to another.” 276 
The transition marker, “but concerning” is drawing attention to what Jesus set forth from the beginning of His 
Olivet Discourse. In other words, He is simply calling attention to the fact that no ones knows the exact date 
when God’s wrath against the nation will come to fruition in all of its fury. 

Jesus gave signs to look for in order to know when “that day” would be within their midst. It is true that 
Jesus does address His Second Coming that is in the distant future—AD 70, but Jesus does not address the end 
of the world (physical universe) as Gentry supposes. Gentry assumes that Jesus switches subjects from the 
destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70 to the end of the space-time universe, which Gentry identifies as the so- 
called “second coming.” 277 His response to what Jesus said is eisegesis (reading into the text one’s own 
preconceived ideas, likes, prejudices, and so on) rather than exegesis (drawing out of the text what is found in 
the text). He turns his attention to two demonstrative adjectives (“this” and “that”) to give credence to his 
interpretation of 24:36. 


“ this ” oi)TO<; ( houtos ) and “ that ” ckcivoc ( ekeinos ) 

Second, he builds his case for the end of the physical universe on the two singular demonstrative 
adjectives—“this” (onrog, houtos ) and “that” (ckcivoc, ekeinos). There are four demonstrative adjectives 
and four demonstrative pronouns—two singular (“this” and “that”) and two plural (“these” and 
“those”). The two Greek words are also known as demonstrative pronouns. William D. Mounce (Professor of 
New Testament and the director of the Greek Program at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary and President 
of Biblical Training) writes: 

■ When a demonstrative functions as a pronoun , its case is determined by its function in the sentence. Its 
number and gender are determined by its antecedent, just like any pronoun. 

■ When a demonstrative functions as an adjective , its case, number, and gender are determined by the noun 
it is modifying, just like any adjective. 278 (Emphasis mine) 


“in Christ,” His righteousness covers all of us—weak or strong knowledge. I am not condemning Gentry, 
because I consider him a fellow believer. I, too, held to his present position in the earlier years of my ministry. 
274 Ibid„ 129. 

275 Ibid„ 132. 

276 Neal Windham, New Testament Greek: For Preachers and Teachers (Lanham • New York • 
London: University Press of America, 1991), 205. For an overall analysis of transition markers, see pages 202- 
215. 

277 Kenneth Gentry, The Olivet Discourse Made Easy., 129 

278 William D. Mounce, Basics of Biblical Greek Grammar, third edition (Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Zondervan, 2009), 107. 
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If a demonstrative is functioning as an adjective, the demonstrative occurs in the predicate position 
(without the definite article). The difference between “this” and “that” is that “this” is near and “that” is far. 219 
The noun that the demonstrative modifies always has the article : ovto^ 6 dvGpcomK ( houtos ho anthropos, 
“This man”). The definite article 6 (ho, “the”) modifies the noun anthropos (avOptwroc, “man”). Grant R. 
Osborne’s (Professor of New Testament) comments from his massive commentary on Matthew are illuminating 
concerning “that day” (rrjg rjpkpac £K£ivt]c, tes hemeras ekeines ) and “hour.” He gives the English translation 
and then the Greek in preparation for his exegesis, which reads as follows: 

This is an incredible statement, for after Jesus has given remarkably detailed prophecies regarding 
the signs of the times as they relate to the destruction of Jerusalem and his own second coming, he 
now admits ignorance regarding the disciples’ first question from v. 3, the time of the eschaton! He 
begins with both “that day” (rfj^ rpmpac £K£ivr|q = “the day of the Lord, [ tes hemeras ekeines ]) and 
“hour” (<»pa<g, cf. 24:50; 25:13 [horns]) to highlight the issue of the “when” of v. 3. 280 

It is difficult to know from Osborne’s statement as to whether he differentiates between “this 
generation”: and “that day.” What is significant with his remarks is that he identifies “that day” with the “when” 
of verse three, which he identifies as “the day of the Lord.” It is not so much a transition as His answering the 
question presented in 24:3 about the end of the Mosaic age with its Temple and its sacrifices. Peri de (“now 
concerning”) does not indicate that Jesus is not dealing with the “end of the age” in 24:3. Even though Jesus 
uses this phrase, He is still speaking of “that day,” which is the heart of His Olivet Discourse—the final 
overthrow of apostate Israel. 

Gentry argues that the remote demonstrative pronoun (“that”) is a changeover of subject matter. In other 
words, he switches from “this generation” to the destruction of Planet Earth. The context does not uphold such a 
presupposition. All of Matthew 24-25 constitute one complete story—a whole. Peri de simply shifts His 
hearers back to 24:3 about the demise of Jerusalem, not end of the physical space-time world. In my judgment, 
he makes an argument that is totally outside the intent of Jesus’ remarks. In spite of his argument from the 
Greek text, Jesus is simply referring to “that day” (Tqc rjpapac £K£ivr|c, tes hemeras ekeines) as the day that the 
holy people would be finally destroyed (His Second Coming—Daniel 12:7). 

It is true that Jesus gave signs to help identify the closeness of the impending disaster, but He did not 
reveal the exact time, that is to say, the precise “day” and “hour” for the cosmic events to transpire, which we 
now know as having its tennination in AD 70. “This generation” defines “day and hour.” Unfortunately, some 
Christians seek to divide “day and hour” from “this generation.” Milton S. Terry’s (1840-1914) comments on 
the “day and hour” are worthy of citation. He goes right to the heart of the matter when Christians want to 
assign “day and hour” to thousands of years in the future rather than in “this generation.” The following is his 
analysis of this phrase: 

But not a few expositors presume to nullify the import of these words [“this generation”] by 
affirming that they are glaringly inconsistent with what follows in Mark and Matthew: “But of that 
day or that hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” It is 
difficult to understand how any interpreter, uninfluenced by a dogmatic prepossession, can insist on 
making one of these statements contradict or exclude the other . But it is not difficult to see that, when 
one has it already settled in his mind that the kingdom of Christ is not yet come, that the “Parousia” is 
an event yet future, and that “the end of the age” is not the close of the pre-Messianic age, but “the 
end of the world,” such a weight of dogma effectually obliges him to nullify the simple meaning of 
words as emphatic as Jesus ever spoke. If the language of Mark xiii [13], 30, and its parallels in 


279 For an excellent overview of demonstrative pronouns, see David Alan Black, Learn to Read New 
Testament Greek (Nashville, Tennessee: Broadman Press, 1993), 73-75. 

280 Grant R. Osborne, Matthew , Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament, General Editor, Clinton 
E. Arnold (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Zondervan, 2010), 903. 
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Matthew and Luke are to be arbitrarily set aside on such grounds we see not but it is just as proper a 
procedure to reject the statement of Jesus’ ignorance of the day and the hour, which, indeed, do not 
appear in Luke at all. Why not reject Mark xiii, 32, which has no parallel in Luke, rather than verse 
30, which appears in all the synoptic gospels? Such an arbitrary procedure is a two-edged sword 
which may smite in one direction as well as another. 281 

Jesus is simply making reference to what He had just elaborated on in 24:29-34 as well as 24:3 
concerning His “Second Coming,” not the end of the world. In the study of Greek words or Greek phrases, we 
need to bear in mind that “the use of a word in context ( syntax [“the orderly arrangement of words and their 
relation to one another to convey meaning in a sentence”]) 282 is a better indicator of its meaning than a 
definition in a vocabulary list,” 283 or some interpretation given in order to uphold a previously taught 
interpretation. Jesus now turns His attention to the need for vigilance and fortitude in the face of persecution as 
they awaited God’s judgment (“that day”) upon apostate Israel in AD 70. Once again, the exposition of Terry is 
extremely enlightening and contextually sound as he continues his remarks about “this generation”: 

But we find in these two associate statements [“this generation” and “day and hour”] of Jesus no 
inconsistency. The plain and obvious meaning of the two sayings is this: “I most solemnly assure you 
that all these things will occur before this generation shall have passed away, and I give you these 
signs by which ye may know when the end is close upon you; but the particular day and hour I do not 
know myself. Therefore, watch and be ready at every hour.” Here is no contradiction of thought or 
sentiment; no inconsistency whatever. But to assume, as some do, that the day and hour intended may 
be centuries after that generation had passed away, would seem to be virtually implicating Jesus in a 
kind of preposterous trifling . For how would it differ from saying in substance: “All these things shall 
assuredly come to pass in your day, before some of you taste of death; but the day and the hour may 
be several thousands of years in the future! Watch, therefore, and be ye ready! !” 284 (Emphasis mine) 

Kenneth Gentry cites R. T. France, John Nolland, and Jeffrey A. Gibbs to give credence to or to 
strengthen his interpretation of the peri cle in 24:36. Gibbs , correctly, asserts that “but concerning” can pick up 
on a subject that the speaker addressed earlier and now returns to that subject again. Gentry asserts that 

By this structuring of the passage we see that v 36 introduces new material differing from vv 4-35. 

At this point he [Jesus] moves away from his AD 70 prophecy and begins speaking of his second 
advent at the “end of the age,” which he will cover in 24:36—25:46. 285 

In spite of Gentry’s allegations about the end of the space-time world, which he depicts as Christ’s 
Second Coming, the truth of the matter is that Jesus is simply commenting on 24:29-35 and 24:3. Jesus is 
simply asserting that no one knows the exact time of this cosmic upheaval, that is to say, the “day” or the 
“hour.” We now know that this time frame occurred about thirty-seven years later for its complete fulfillment— 
February AD 67 to August AD 70 (forty-two months—Daniel 12:7 and Revelation 11:1-3). Gentry, once more, 
seeks to make his argument for his postmillennium views on the two demonstrative pronouns—“this” (oi)TOC, 


281 Milton S. Terry, Biblical Apocalyptics: A Study of the Most Notable Revelations of God and of Christ, 
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285 Kenneth Gentry, The Olivet Discourse Made Easy, 131. For a detailed explanation of Gentry’s 
presuppositions dealing with Matthew 24:36, see Don Preston, Watching for the Parousia: Were Jesus ’ 
Apostles Confused? (Ardmore: OK: JaDon Management, Inc., 2020). I highly recommend this book. 
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houtos ) and “that” (ekeivoc, ekeinos). “This,” as stated above, is the near demonstrative pronoun and “that” is 
the far demonstrative pronoun. David Alan Black (bom 1952, professor of New Testament at the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary) explains these two demonstrative pronouns this way: 

When it is desired to call attention to a designated object, a demonstrative construction is used 
(from Lat. Demonstro, “I point out”). This construction normally consists of a demonstrative 
pronoun. The near demonstrative, ouxog [ houtos ] (“this”), points out something near at hand , while 
the remote demonstrative, ekeivoc [ ekeinos ] (“that”), points out something further removed. 286 

Jesus’ use of the near demonstrative (“this”) is within the context of those to whom he spoke who were 
present at the Olivet Discourse. He told them that “ this generation ” would still be living at the time of the 
abomination that causes desolation . In other words, He informed His listeners that His announcement of 
judgment would not pass away until all the things He had just told them would come to fruition or completion. 
He then referred to an event that was about thirty-seven years away when the nation of Israel would feel the full 
brunt or impact of the desolation spoken of by Daniel the prophet (Daniel 9:24-27). Once more, the words of 
Milton S. Terry concerning the proper emphasis on “this generation” is helpful in exegeting this important 
phrase: 


(3) But what ought to settle the question of time beyond all controversy is the most emphatic 
declaration: “ This generation shall not pass away until all these things be accomplished .” These 
words are clearly intended to answer the disciples’ question, “WHEN shall these things be?” Their 
meaning is substantially the same as that of Mark ix, 1, and the parallels in Matthew and Luke. The 
words immediately preceding them show the absurdity of applying them to another generation than 
that of the apostles : “When YE SEE THESE THINGS coming to pass, KNOW YE that he [or it— 

‘the kingdom of God’—Luke] is nigh, even at the doors. Verily I say unto you, This generation shall 
not pass away,” etc. 

But not a few expositors presume to nullify the import of these words by affirming that they 
are glaringly inconsistent with what follows in Mark and Matthew: “But of that day or that hour 
knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” It is difficult to 
understand how any interpreter, uninfluenced by a dogmatic prepossession, can insist on making one 
of these statements contradict or exclude the other . But it is not difficult to see that when one has it 
already settled in his mind that the kingdom of Christ is not yet come, that the “Parousia” is an event 
yet future, and that “the end of the age” is not the close of the pre-Messianic age, but “the end of the 
world,” such a weight of dogma effectually obliges him to nullify the simple meaning of words as 
emphatic as Jesus ever spoke. 287 (Emphasis mine—underscoring) 

Jesus’ use of the “remote” demonstrative reinforced what He had just explained about the complete 
overthrow of apostate Israel. “That day and hour” (24:36) would occur within “ this generation” (24:34). H. E. 
Dana (1885-1945, Professor of New Testament Interpretation in the Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Fort Worth, Texas) and Julius R. Mantey (Professor of New Testament Interpretation in the 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary in Chicago, Illinois) sum up the matter of the demonstrative 
pronouns/adjectives by saying that 


286 David Alan Black, Learn to Read New Testament Greek (Nashville, Tennessee: Broadman Press, 
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Sometimes it is desired to call attention with special emphasis to a designated object, whether in the 
physical vicinity of the speaker or the literary context of the writer . For this purpose the demonstrative 
construction is used. It may take any one of several forms. 288 (Emphasis mine) 

Since the time frame was “far” away (remote demonstrative adjective), He spoke of God’s day of wrath 
as “that day,” which day was further removed from the time He actually delivered His Olivet Discourse— 
approximately thirty-seven years. With the use of the demonstrative adjective “that,” He is simply calling 
attention to a designated time frame in which the holy people will be annihilated. “That day” is the second-half 
of the final seven in Daniel’s prophetic discourse in 9:24-27. 289 I have read the Greek text of Matthew 24 and do 
not see the proper use of exegetical skills by Gentry in the handling of the Greek text. His interpretation, so it 
seems to me, is a forced reading of the Greek text. The remote demonstrative ekeivoc (ekeinos, “that”) does not 
refer to the end of Planet Earth, but rather to the end of apostate Israel, which total desolation came about in AD 
70 (Daniel 9:24-27; 12:7). Again, Dana’s and Mantey’s comments on the near and remote demonstrative are 
extremely informative as to the correct interpretation used by Jesus: 

The distinction between the demonstratives which we have denominated “immediate” and 
“remote” is not always evident in the New Testament, though ordinarily it may be discerned. Obrog 
[houtos] may sometimes refer “not to the noun locally nearest, but the one more remote,” but it will 
generally be found upon close scrutiny that the antecedent of obrog [ houtos ] “ was mentally the 
nearest, the most present to the writer’s thought ” (W.157). Thus it does not necessarily denote that 
which is physically adjacent, but that which is immediately present to the thinking of the writer . So 
ekeivoi; [ekeinos] need not denote that which is physically distant, but may be only that which is 
mentally remote . Hence we have termed them immediate and remote demonstratives. 290 (Emphasis 
mine) 

Gentry’s treatment of the text is little more than proof-texting. He treats 24:35—25:1-46 as 
completely independent from what had just previously been said. In other words, he treats the latter part of the 
Olivet Discourse as if it fell from heaven by itself—isolated from its context. There is no such transition from 
the destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70 to the so-called end of Planet Earth. He advances the notion that there 
is a transition from one subject to another—destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the physical 
universe. Yet again, the exposition given by Terry, as cited already, is worth noting once more for its clarity 
and lucidity concerning “that day and hour”: 

But we find in these two associate statements [“this generation” and “day and hour”] of Jesus no 
inconsistency. The plain and obvious meaning of the two sayings is this: “I most solemnly assure you 
that all these things will occur before this generation shall have passed away, and I give you these 
signs by which ye may know when the end is close upon you; but the particular day and hour I do not 
know myself. Therefore, watch and be ready at every hour.” Here is no contradiction of thought or 
sentiment; no inconsistency whatever. But to assume, as some do, that the day and hour intended may 
be centuries after that generation had passed away, would seem to be virtually implicating Jesus in a 
kind of preposterous trifling . For how would it differ from saying in substance: “All these things shall 
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assuredly come to pass in your day, before some of you taste of death; but the day and the hour may 
be several thousands of years in the future ! Watch, therefore, and be ye ready! !” 291 (Emphasis mine) 


The context of the Olivet Discourse does not allow such a transition—2000 years or more into the 
future. Gentry’s so-called transition with “but concerning” (napi 5e, peri de ) and his use of the remote 
demonstrative adjective (“that,” ekeivoc, ekeinos) are still dealing with the destruction of Jerusalem, that is to 
say, the coming of Christ in judgment against apostate Israel, not the end of the space-time world. As we seek 
understanding, we need to leam to reread the Olivet Discourse as an “implied reader” (original readers) 
would have read the Olivet Discourse. Since we are two-thousand years this side of the original autograph, we 
need to read the text as the “implied reader” read and not as the “real reader” (us) with our present-day 
understanding. 292 

Some sincere believers (Kenneth Gentry is a classic example) assign 24:36 as a transition point in separating the 
destruction of Jerusalem from the so-called end of the world. Yet, Jesus warns about the tribulation and uses the 
plural form of the remote adjective “that”: 

Immediately (ei)0£G><5, eutheds ) after the distress of those days (rtov ipuapdiv ekeivojv, ton 
hemeron ekeinon) ‘the sun will be darkened, and the moon will not give its light; the stars will fall 
from the sky, and the heavenly bodies will be shaken. ’ 

“Those” is the plural of the demonstrative adjective “that.” Approximately a week earlier than the 
Olivet Discourse, the Pharisees asked Jesus about when the “kingdom of God would come” (Luke 17:20). What 
is significant about this encounter is that much of His response is similar to Matthew 24. For instance, we see a 
contrast between the past and upcoming events to transpire within their lifetimes, which contrast is recorded in 
Luke 17:24-27 and Matthew 24:37: 

For the Son of Man in his day will be like the lightning, which flashes and lights up the sky from 
one end to the other. 25 But first he must suffer many things and be rejected by this generation. 26 “Just 
as it was in the days of Noah, so also will it be in the days of the Son of Man. 27 People were eating, 
drinking, marrying and being given in marriage up to the day (fjq rjpapac, lies hemeras, “the day 
when:) Noah entered the ark. Then the flood came and destroyed them all. (Luke 17:24-27) 

As it was in the days of Noah, so it will be at the coming (f| ;rapoi)<ria, he parousia ) of the Son of 
Man. (Matthew 24:37) 

We cannot read these two different accounts without recognizing that both sayings are dealing with the 
same event. These two Scriptures do not address the end of the universe, but rather, the final days of apostate 
Israel. Jesus draws a contrast of His day between the people of Noah’s day and the people of Israel concerning 
their final days. Luke’s account reflects that “on that day” [ev ekeivt| rfj ijpspa, en ekeine te hemera ] (Luke 
17:31) is the day of the approaching destruction of commonwealth of Israel. The context indicates that the 
demonstrative adjective (“that”) is something that will happen immediately (within “this generation”), not two 
thousand years later. “That day” had reference to the appearing of the Son of man in Luke 17:30: “It will be just 
like this on the day [f| ijpspa, he hemera ] the Son of man is revealed.” “The day” in 17:30 is the same as “that 
day” in 17:31. 
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CONCLUSION 


Affirmed Opinions 

Unfortunately, as Christians, we have allowed opinions concerning how to interpret certain passages 
from God’s holy Word to mold our interpretation. My examination of Gentry’s use of the Greek text is not an 
attack against this godly man, but rather, it is an investigation of his prejudices concerning his postmillennial 
views. Nevertheless, I still respect him for his scholarship and learning. In spite of this flaw in his writings 
relating to Matthew 24:36, there is still much that can be learned from this devoted follower of Christ. All of us 
have a certain amount of prejudice in our approach to the Scriptures. In his writings, I follow him when he 
actually sticks to the text, but when he allows his presuppositional thinking to enter into the room of subjective 
interpretation then I must leave him. 

Richard Holt Hutton (1826-1897, theologian and journalist) made a profound statement concerning the 
thinking of men and women. He pens the following words that should cause all of us to extend forbearance and 
patience and gentleness toward other believers: “All human knowledge must be human, that is, subjective, 
relative—not exhaustive, absolute.” 29 ’ Truth is absolute, but our knowledge of absolute truth is relative. It 
is in this same vein that the words of Paul in his First Epistle to the Corinthians (written about AD 55 from 
Ephesus) should resonate within the Christians community: 

Now about food sacrificed to idols: We know that we all possess knowledge. Knowledge puffs up, 
but love builds up. 2 The man who thinks he knows something does not yet know as he ought to 
know . 3 But the man who loves God is known by God. (1 Corinthians 8:1-3) 

Many believers regularly allow their extensive learning and knowledge to puff them up. Yet, none of us 
have perfect knowledge. Our acceptance with God is not based upon absolute perfection in knowledge, but 
rather upon our acceptance of Jesus as Lord in our lives. In spite of deficiency of knowledge, Paul could still 
write: “The man who loves God is known by God.” Just a few years later, Paul wrote to the Christians in 
Rome (written about AD 57 from Corinth) about toleration for differences within the Christianity community: 

We who are strong ought to bear with the failings of the weak and not to please ourselves. 2 Each 
of us should please his neighbor for his good, to build him up. 3 For even Christ did not please himself 
but, as it is written: “The insults of those who insult you have fallen on me.” 4 For everything that was 
written in the past was written to teach us, so that through endurance and the encouragement of the 
Scriptures we might have hope. 5 May the God who gives endurance and encouragement give you 
a spirit of unity among yourselves as you follow Christ Jesus , 6 so that with one heart and mouth 
you may glorify the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 7 Accept one another, then, just as 
Christ accepted you, in order to bring praise to God . (Romans 15:1-7) 

Contextual Interpretation 

The first step in explaining Scripture is to read the text. To fathom a passage involves the immediate 
context, the remote context, and the larger context. The immediate context includes verses preceding and 
following the reference that one is studying. On the other hand, the remote context may take in the entire book 
in which the text is found. Also, the larger context may embrace the whole of God’s written Revelation. This 
understanding of contexts helps to determine the meaning or meanings that we attach to any distinct phrase. 

If we fail to observe the context, we may impose conjectured convictions on a text without due reflection upon 
what the author says. Without a conception of a context, a person’s particular context tends to shape his or 


293 Richard Holt Hutton, The Incarnation and Principles of Evidence: A Theological Essay (New York: 
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her understanding and interpretation of the message . Sidney Greidanus is correct when he says, “An 
interpreter must be careful not to read more into a text than is actually there at that particular stage of 
redemptive history.” 294 Merely reciting Scriptures that draw attention to certain party dogmas is not 
sufficient to determine the meaning of the text . Remember that the context is the determining factor in trying 
to arrive at a correct insight. 

Finally, in Chapter 14 of this study, I will examine the context of the Olivet Discourse in more detail to 
determine if there is continuity in the whole of Matthew 23:1—25:46. I believe that the evidence, according to 
context, will demonstrate that this section of Scripture is one uninterrupted whole relating to the destruction of 
Jerusalem in AD 70. Just a casual common-sense reading of the text dispels the concept of a hiatus (break) in 
the continuity of the Discourse. For one to advance a distance of time beginning with 24:36 is altogether 
arbitrary and groundless. Matthew 24:36 is a continuation of His address concerning the overthrow of 
Jerusalem. “That day and hour” are still dealing with the destruction of apostate Israel, not the end of the 
physical Universe (Planet Earth). 


294 Sidney Greidanus, The Modern Preacher and the Ancient Text (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1988), 71. 
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14 



Many sincere Christians separate Matthew 24 from Matthew 25. In this subjective division, some 
believers advance the break in the Olivet Discourse with Matthew 24:35, which describe the destruction of 
Jerusalem (24:1-35). On the other hand, there are some Christians who believe that 24:36 through 25:1-46 refer 
to the end of Planet earth, that is, the actual end of the space-time Universe. Yet, a closer look at the context 
does not demonstrate a transition or division by Jesus, which is commonly espoused in commentaries on this 
unique Gospel concerning the “time of the end” (not the end of time) for Jerusalem with its Temple and its 
rituals. Unfortunately, numerous believers exhibit hasty interpretations in their analysis of Jesus’ announcement 
about apostate Israel. In my studies of Matthew 23—25, I have observed untold numbers of far-fetched 
and uninformed explanations of these three chapters. 295 

As we seek to get hold of the teachings of Jesus, it is necessary that we “read things out of the narrative, 
rather than into it.” 296 One of the most exhaustive works that I have read concerning the Second Coming of 
Christ is found in The Parousia by James Stuart Russell (1816-1895, minister within the Congregational 
Church), written in 1878. In this massive work (561 pages), he addresses the so-called hiatus (break) between 
Matthew 24 and 25. He writes about these two chapters as constituting one whole discourse. The following 
comments go to the heart of these two chapters: 

What we contend for is the unity and continuity of the whole discourse. From the beginning of the 
twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew to the close of the twenty-fifth, it is one and indivisible. The 
theme is the approaching consummation of the age , with its attendant and concomitant 


295 When I disagree with commentators, I am conscious that there is a distinction between an 
honest mistake of the heart and out-and-out rebellion against what God has revealed in His Word. As 

Christians, we should bear in mind that knowledge of truth is progressive. None of us possess absolute 
knowledge of God’s written Revelation. I do not impugn the motives of those with whom I disagree. Having 
said this, I am of the opinion that many godly men and women have not understood the design and intent of the 
parables found within the four Gospels. 
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[accompanying, especially in a subordinate or incidental way] events; the woes which were to 
overtake that ‘wicked generation,’ comprehending the invasion of the Roman armies, the siege and 
capture of Jerusalem, the total destruction of the temple, the frightful calamities of the people . 297 
(Italics his, underlining mine) 

Approximately forty-seven years earlier than Russell’s well-known book, Thomas Whittemore (1800- 
1861) wrote an excellent work concerning the parables of Jesus. In this work, he called attention to the necessity 
of interpreting the parables in harmony with the context. In other words, he cautions his readers to examine the 
context wherein the words were spoken. Were the parables, for example, dealing with “this generation” of Jesus 
and His disciples? Or did “this generation” refer to two-thousand or more years in the distant future? 
Whittemore’s analysis of the three parables in Matthew 25 is extremely illuminating. He demonstrates that all 
three parables focus on the destruction of Jerusalem (“this generation”), even the Parable of the Sheep and the 
Goats (25:31-46). The following are his comments concerning the whole of Matthew 24—25: 

Let it then be understood, that the 24 th and 25 th chapters of Matthew are one discourse, unbroken 
by any thing but the division into chapter and verses . This division is comparatively a modem 
invention, carried into effect by uninspired men. It is, in some respects, very useful. By the help of it, 
we are enabled to point out a particular sentence, phrase, or word in any book, referring to the chapter 
and verse in which it may be found; and this we could not conveniently do, without the aid of this 
division.... Cardinal Hugo, we think, has the credit of being one of the earliest projectors of the 
division. While we bear testimony to the general utility of it, we still believe that the division is, in 
some places, made where it ought not to be; but where, on the contrary, the closest connexion ought 
to have been preserved. That the 25 th chapter of Matthew is a continuation of the subject commenced 
in the 24 Ih , is evident from the first verse, and even from the first word of it . 'Then [tote, tote] shall 
the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten virgins.’ Here it is evident the Saviour was referring to a 
time of which he had before spoken, and that the things he was about to describe were to take place at 
the same time . If not, why is then, the adverb of time, used? Let us go back and examine the 
context. 298 (Emphasis mine) 


THE ADVERB “THEN” 

The adverb “then” [tote, tote] is critical in order to demonstrate that the structure of Matthew 24-25 
resists the opinion that there is a change of subject matter in 25:1 from the whole of Chapters 24-25. Russell 
calls attention to the adverb “then” as “indicative of continuity.” 299 Jesus, after pointing out to four of His 
disciples concerning the complete overthrow of Jerusalem (Peter, James, John, and Andrew—see Mark 13:3), 
added additional information to identify the nearness of the catastrophic events that will take place leading up 
the destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70. Jesus employed the adverb “then,” which adverb continued to advance 
the same central theme—destruction of apostate Israel (the whole heavens of the religious order of Judaism). 
Listen to Jesus as He explains: 

At that time [tote, tote, “then”] if anyone says to you, ‘Look, here is the Christ!’ or, ‘There he is!’ 
do not believe it. 24 For false Christs and false prophets will appear and perform great signs and 
miracles to deceive even the elect—if that were possible. 25 See, I have told you ahead of time. 26 “So 
if anyone tells you, ‘There he is, out in the desert,’ do not go out; or, ‘Here he is, in the inner rooms,’ 


297 James Stuart Russell, The Parousia: A Careful Look at the New Testament Doctrine of Our Lord’s 
Second Coming (Bradford, PA: Kingdom Publications, 1996, originally published in 1878), 63. 

298 Thomas Whittemore, Notes and Illustrations of the Parables of the New Testament: Arranged 
According to the Time in which They Were Spoken (Boston: published by the author, 1840), 320. 

299 James Stuart Russell, The Parousia, 75. 
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do not believe it. 27 For as lightning that comes from the east is visible even in the west, so will be the 
coming of the Son of Man. 28 Wherever there is a carcass, there the vultures will gather. (Matthew 
24:23-28) 

“At that time” is a translation of the Greek adverb, which can also be translated “then.” The translation 
of the Greek text is: “ Then if anyone says to you” (tote e&v Tig bfuv sint], tote ean tis hymin eipe). Just a casual 
reading of 24:23 indicates continuity from 24:1-22, not transition to a new subject. This same adverb “then” in 
Chapter 25:1 is simply “indicative of continuity” of the whole of Matthew 24. We can easily recognize that 
“then” in 24:23 is “indicative of continuity” in verses 23-28. This connection continues through Chapter 24 and 
carries on through Chapter 25. Jesus picks up again His pattern of speech concerning the demise of apostate 
Israel with three parables—The Parable of the Ten Virgins (25:1-13), The Parable of the Talents (25:14-30), 
and The Parable of the Sheep and the Goats (25:31-46), which is also reminiscent of the Parable of the Fig Tree 
(24:32, see also 21:18-22). There is no break of continuity between Chapter 24 and 25. 

In support of this analysis, Zachary Pearce (1690-1774, D.D, English Bishop of Bangor [1748], Bishop 
of Rochester [1761], and Dean of Westminster [1756-1768]) also focused in on the adverb “then” in Matthew 
25:1. His comments corroborate Whittemore’s remarks, as cited above, on the continuity of Chapters 24 
through 25. He writes: 

Then , at that time, and under those circumstances. This shows that Jesus in this chapter [Chapter 25] 
is speaking on the same subject as in the foregoing one, namely, what was to happen at the 
destruction of the Jewish state. See commentary on verse. 13. 300 

His investigation of this parable in Matthew 25 completes Jesus’ comments concerning the destruction 
of Jerusalem in AD 70 as set forth in Chapters 23 and 24, not the end of the physical Universe. In the Parable of 
the Ten Virgins, he associates 25:13 with the destruction of Jerusalem that Jesus addressed in Chapters 23-24. 
Chapter 25:13 reads as follows: “Therefore keep watch, because you do not know the day or the hour .” “The 
day or the hour” is reminiscent of 24:36 concerning “ that day or hour .” Listen to Pearce, once more, as he 
concludes his observations on this parable: 

Matthew 25:13. Rather, wherein the Son of Man is to come. This plainly shows that what was said 
before in this chapter relates to the destruction of the Jewish state, expressed by the Son of Man’s 
coming, as in chapter [Matthew] 16:27-28. 301 

Hosea Ballou’s (1771-1852, American Universalist, clergyman, and prolific theological writer) Notes 
on the Parables of the New Testament are extremely informative concerning the parables of Jesus. Ballou also 
calls attention to the whole of Jesus’ Olivet Discourse in Chapters 24 and 25 with the adverb then in 25:1. In 
1812, he penned the following words as introduction to Matthew 25:1-13: 

This chapter [25] contains three parables , by which are communicated different circumstances of 
the same event , viz the change of the dispensation. On the paragraph above written, I observe, 


300 Zachary Pearce, A Commentary with Notes on the Four Evangelists and the Acts of the Apostles; 
Together with a New Translation of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, with a Paraphrase and Notes. 
Two Volumes (London: Cox, 1777), 1:173. 

301 Ibid., 174. In his analysis of the second and third parables in Matthew 25, he recognizes the 
implications of the parables as referring to the destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70. Yet, he reverts back to the 
traditional interpretation concerning Matthew 25:41 as a reference to the supposed “general judgment” at the 
end of the physical universe, which interpretation, in my judgment, fails to follow Jesus’ teachings in the whole 
of Chapters 23-25. 
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1 st - The time when the kingdom of heaven was likened unto wise and foolish virgins, I learn from 
the word then , which, being an adverb of time, has reference to a time before designated, which I find 
in the chapter preceding, verse 34 . “Verily, I say unto you, This generation shall not pass, till all these 
thing be fulfilled.” 302 (Italics his—underlining mine) 

Before we introduce an examination of the three parables in Matthew 25, I wish to cite one more 
theologian on the word then in order to call attention to Chapter 25 that it is a continuation of Chapter 24. 
Timothy Kenrick (1759-1804, Universalist minister and theologian) draws attention to the adverb then as he 
examines the Parable of the Ten Virgins He nips-in-the-bud the common separation of Chapters 24 and 25: 

The word, then, with which this parable begins, shows that our Lord is still speaking upon the 
same subject about which he had been discoursing in the last chapter, namely, the period of the 
destruction of Jerusalem; and his design is to shew [show], by the conduct and treatment of the ten 
virgins, the situation of good and bad Christians at that time. 303 

FOUR PARABLES IN THE OLIVET DISCOURSE 

As we approach the parables in the New Testament, it is necessary that we seek the true sense and the 
original application of the parables. Within my studies of eschatology, I make mention of the opinions of 
numerous commentators. My objective is not to base my faith upon the authority of great men of God, but 
rather, upon the authority of God’s Word. I respect the study habits and the desire for learning among God’s 
people, but, at the same time, I adopt their interpretations as truth only when they apply the basic principles of 
sound interpretation. 304 The background of commentators often reveals their prejudices in their interpretation of 
Scripture. 305 

Since all interpreters have prejudices, that is, avowed opinions within their own denomination. I follow 
their interpretations when they exhibit their readings based upon the context; otherwise, I follow them no 
further in their explanations. I am conscious that all of us have blind spots; therefore, we need to bear with one 
another and maintain the Spirit’s unity. I still respect the authors cited in my writings for their extensive 
learning, even when I disagree with some of their conclusions. 306 

I make a distinction between an honest mistake of the heart and rebellion of the heart against God’s 
Word. Much of our theology today rests upon teaching we received in our tender years as spiritual infants, 
children, young men and young women, as well as fathers and mothers in Christ. My overview of Chapters 
23—25 of Matthew will confront the prejudices of the human mind that we all received and are still receiving 
through sincere and godly preachers and teachers in our pulpits. Modern day interpreters can manage the people 
in the pew since they, too, hold to the same prejudice. 


1<)2 Hosea Ballou, Notes on the Parables of the New Testament (Portsmouth, N.H.: Gazette Office, 1812), 

148. 

303 Timothy Kenrick, An Exposition of the Historical Writings of the New Testament: Memoirs of the 
Author and the Entire Gospel According to Matthew , in three volumes (London: Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Patemoster-Row , 1807) 1:505. 

304 For an overview of the correct principles of interpretation, see Dallas Burdette, Old Texts through 
New Eyes: Reexamination of Misunderstood Scriptures (Longwood, Florida: Xulon Press, 2009). 

305 For an excellent explanation of long-held traditions and the remedy for a correct interpretation of 
certain isolated Scriptures, see Hosea Ballou, “Explanations of Matthew 24 and 25,” in A Series of Lecture 
Sermons (Boston: A. Tompkins, 1854), 246-251. 

306 I highly recommend Thomas Whittemore’s Notes and Illustrations of the Parables of the New 
Testament (1840) for an outstanding treatment on how to interpret the parables of Jesus. 
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Brief Overview of Matthew 23—25 


Without a clear understanding of Matthew 23 and 24, we will not interpret the four parables in the 
Olivet Discourse correctly, which parables are found in Matthew 24:32-35, 25:1-13, 14-30, and 31-46. All four 
parables are dealing with the overthrow of apostate Israel for its rejection of God’s Messiah. In this analysis, we 
will examine the context for the whole of the Olivet Discourse. 307 We will look at the evidence to see if the 
complete Olivet Discourse concerns the destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70. If we fail to observe the 
prerequisites of the rules of interpretation, we can make the text say what we wish. The following are just some 
of the rules that I have endeavored, in my earlier chapters, to follow in my investigation of the Olivet Discourse: 
(1) to interpret grammatically, (2) to examine according to context, (3) to study in harmony with the scope or 
design of the book, 308 (4) to compare Scripture with Scripture, (5) to focus upon the etymology of words, and 
(6) to draw attention to the clarification of figurative language. 

For an accurate interpretation of the Olivet Discourse, we need to turn our attention to the twenty-third 
chapter of Matthew. This discourse elicited a response from four of His disciples as revealed by Matthew (24:1- 
3; Mark 13:3). Jesus was in the Temple when He issued His seven woes against the religious leaders. After 
rebuking the Pharisees, He issued His scathing reprimand. Matthew records this encounter with the following 
words: 


Therefore I am sending you prophets and wise men and teachers. Some of them you will kill and 
crucify; others you will flog in your synagogues and pursue from town to town. 35 And so upon you 
will come all the righteous blood that has been shed on earth, from the blood of righteous Abel to the 
blood of Zechariah son of Berekiah , whom you murdered between the temple and the altar. 36 I tell 
you the truth, all this will come upon this generation [ysvEav Tanrr|v, genean tauten]. (23:34-36) 

Jesus informs the religious leaders that God’s judgment would come upon them during their generation 
(“this generation”). After warning them about God’s wrath, He expresses His grief over Jerusalem: 

O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, you who kill the prophets and stone those sent to you, how often I have 
longed to gather your children together, as a hen gathers her chicks under her wings, but you were not 
willing . (23:37) 

As a result of their refusal to accept Him as God’s Anointed One for the redemption of Israel, He, once 
more, zeros in on their utter destruction in which their total way of life would end in desolation of their Temple, 
their religious rites, and their city. Listen, over again, to Jesus as He addresses these rebellious Pharisees: 
“Look, your house is left to you desolate . 39 For I tell you, you will not see me again until you say, ‘Blessed is 
he who comes in the name of the Lord’ ” (23:38-39). He informs them that their “house is left desolate” and that 
those standing there would witness His coming in judgment. 

Matthew then informs us that He departed from the Temple: “Jesus left the temple and was walking 
away when his disciples came up to him to call his attention to its buildings” (24:1). Did His disciples 
understand what He meant by “desolation”? Immediately, His disciples called awareness to the magnificent 
Temple. Yet, Jesus again reminds them of what He had just said to the Pharisees about the desolation of their 


307 For contextual interpretation, see Dallas Burdette, “How to Read the Word of God,” in Dallas 
Burdette, From Legalism to Freedom: A Spiritual Narrative of Liberation (Longwood, Florida: Xulon Press, 
2008), 153-159. Jesus delivered His speech on the Mount of Olives, which communication about the time of the 
end for Judaism is known as the Olivet Discourse. 

308 For an example of this rule, see Dallas Burdette, “A Literary Analysis of the Gospel of Matthew,” in 
Dallas Burdette, Old Texts through New Eyes: Reexamination of Misunderstood Scriptures (Longwood: 
Florida: Xulon Press, 2009), 26-62. 
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Temple: ‘“Do you see all these things?’ he asked. ‘I tell you the truth, not one stone here will be left on another ; 
every one will be thrown down ’” (24:2). 

Following this response, Jesus and some of His disciples (Peter, James, John, and Andrew—Mark 13:3) went to 
the Mount of Olives. These four men wanted to know more about the time of these catastrophic events and His 
coming. Jesus tells them: 

As Jesus was sitting on the Mount of Olives, the disciples came to him privately. “Tell us,” they 
said, “when will this happen, and what will be the sign of your coming and of the end of the age?” 
[ai)VT£k£iag roi) aidivoq, synteleias tou aidnos, “the completion of the age”] (24:3) 

These disciples asked Jesus three questions: (1) “when will this happen,” (2) “what will be the sign of 
your coming,” and (3) “the end of the age.” Number two is reminiscent of 23:39 and number three concerns 
“the end of the age,” not the end of the physical Universe. Unfortunately, the King James Version translates the 
Greek word aithv (aidn) as “world” (Koopoc, kosmos ) rather than “age.” Jesus did not use the Greek word for 
world, but rather, the Greek word for “age.” “The completion of the age” has reference to the Mosaic 
dispensation. Jesus answers these questions through the remainder of this chapter as well as through Chapter 25. 
These questions had their origin with Chapter 23 and continue to the end of Chapter 25. Jesus’ remarks are quite 
revealing in His answers to their questions. Matthew states: 

Jesus answered: “Watch out that no one deceives you. 5 For many will come in my name, 
claiming, ‘I am the Christ,’ and will deceive many. 6 You will hear of wars and rumors of wars, but 
see to it that you are not alarmed. Such things must happen, but the end [to T£/.oc. to telos ] is still to 
come. (24:4-6) 

This response by Jesus identifies some of the signs that will alert His disciples as to the question” what 
will be the sign of your coming.” Yet, Jesus informs them that “the end is still to come.” Numerous events will 
transpire before the completion of the Mosaic dispensation. Jesus did not mean the “end” of the physical world, 
but the end of the world of Judaism with its Temple, its sacrifices, and its priesthood. Yet again, He continues to 
point out additional signs that will alert them to the demise or end of Judaism: 

Nation will rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom. There will be famines and 
earthquakes in various places. 8 All these are the beginning of birth pains. 9 Then you will be handed 
over to be persecuted and put to death, and you will be hated by all nations because of me. 10 At that 
time many will turn away from the faith and will betray and hate each other, 11 and many false 
prophets will appear and deceive many people. 12 Because of the increase of wickedness, the love of 
most will grow cold, 13 but he who stands firm to the end [to Tfikoq, to telos] will be saved . (24:7-13) 

Once more, Jesus gives additional information concerning signs that would transpire, but the “end” of 
apostate Israel is still in the future. This is the second time He mentions the word “end” ( T£/.oc, telos). For those 
who remained faithful during the “great tribulation” would be saved. Without delay, He gives more infonnation 
about how to identify the “time of the end” (Daniel 12:4), not the “end of time.” Jesus, in His next statement, 
gives a sign whereby His disciples could identify the “end.” Matthew pens the following proof cited by Jesus: 
“And this gospel of the kingdom will be preached in the whole world [ev okr| Tfj oiKoop£vr|, en hole te 
oikoumene, “in all the inhabited earth] as a testimony to all nations, and then the end [to T£/.oc, to telos ] will 
come ” (24:14). 

Jesus speaks of “the inhabited earth,” which expression refers to the Roman Empire. Paul, in his Epistle 
to the Colossians (written about AD 61) gives testimony concerning the preaching of the Gospel to the 
inhabitants of the Roman Empire: 
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If you continue in your faith, established and firm, not moved from the hope held out in the 
gospel. This is the gospel that you heard and that has been proclaimed to every creature under heaven , 
and of which I, Paul, have become a servant. (Colossians 1:23) 

Within the first fourteen verses of Matthew Chapter 24, Jesus uses “the end” three times (24:6; 24:13; 
24:14). Beginning with 24:15, Jesus continues to designate events that would transpire before the “end” of 
spiritual Babylon (Revelation 11:8), namely, Jerusalem. Jesus zeros in on another mark of identification: “So 
when you see standing in the holy place ‘the abomination that causes desolation,’ spoken of through the prophet 
Daniel—let the reader understand” (24:15). Luke adds additional information given by Jesus concerning this 
“desolation”: 

When you see Jerusalem being surrounded by armies, you will know that its desolation is near . 21 
Then let those who are in Judea flee to the mountains, let those in the city get out, and let those in the 
country not enter the city. 22 For this is the time of punishment in fulfillment of all that has been 
written [Leviticus 26; Deuteronomy 28-32; Daniel 12]. 23 How dreadful it will be in those days for 
pregnant women and nursing mothers! There will be great distress in the land and wrath against this 
people . 24 They will fall by the sword and will be taken as prisoners to all the nations. Jerusalem will 
be trampled on by the Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled . (Luke 21:20-24) 

Matthew 24:16 is quite revelatory concerning the “end” that Jesus had in mind—the end of Judaism. Pay 
attention to Jesus’ words following His comments about “the abomination that causes desolation”: “then let 
those who are in Judea flee to the mountains.” If, according to our traditional teaching, Jesus refers to the end of 
Planet Earth, we wonder why they were told “to flee to the mountains.” Once more, we need to reread Luke 
21:20-24 for a greater understanding of what Jesus meant by His terminology. Yet again. He continues to warn 
them of human circumstances that could be detrimental to their safety from the armies of Rome. Listen to the 
words of Jesus as He proceeds with His explanation of the “end”: 

Let no one on the roof of his house go down to take anything out of the house. 18 Let no one in the 
field go back to get his cloak. 19 How dreadful it will be in those days for pregnant women and 
nursing mothers! 20 Pray that your flight will not take place in winter or on the Sabbath. (Matthew 
24:17-20) 

Over again, we must question the traditional views set forth by many godly men and women concerning 
the end of Planet Earth as the subject matter of Matthew 24 and 25. If Jesus refers to the “end of time” rather 
than the “time of the end” of apostate Israel, we cannot make sense of 24:17-20. As believers we are called 
upon to exercise reason in our studies. Why did Jesus call awareness to four activities that His disciples should 
pray about? The following would not make sense if Jesus referred to the end of the physical Universe: (1) being 
on the roof, (2) being in the field, (3) being pregnant, and (4) being in the winter. If, as some teach, Matthew 24 
is the end of Planet Earth, what difference would these things make? Hosea Ballou (1771-1852) is correct when 
he writes: 

By the peculiar description to which we have attended, there is no reason to doubt that the Saviour 
was giving an account of the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans . And it is evident, beyond all 
controversy, that all that was meant by the end of the world [age], was the end of the Jewish polity, 
and the destruction of the nation, the city and temple. 309 (Emphasis mine) 

The author of the Book of Hebrews (probably written about AD 64) addresses the teachings of Jesus 
when he calls attention to Christ’s Second Coming in judgment against Judaism in AD 70: 


309 Hosea Ballou, A Series of Lecture Sermons (Boston: A. Thompkins, 1854), 253-254. 
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Then Christ would have had to suffer many times since the creation of the world [ anb K</.Tu|lo/-fjc 
Koopoi), apo kataboles kosmou, “from the foundation of the world”]. But now he has appeared once 
for all at the end of the ages [£;ri m)VTE/.du rdiv aitbvwv, epi synteleia ton aionon, “at the completion 
of the ages”] to do away with sin by the sacrifice of himself. (Hebrews 9:26) 

Regrettably, the KJV translates the Greek text as “the end of the world” rather than as “at the completion 
of the ages.” This same error appears in Matthew 24:3 concerning one of the three questions that the disciples of 
Jesus asked. The KJV translates the Greek text as “the end of the world” rather than “of the completion of the 
age.” Hosea Ballou is on target with his comments on Hebrews 9:26 when he writes: “The end of the world 
[age] here meant was the end of the Levitical priesthood.” 310 Following the sign of “the abomination that causes 
desolation” and His comments about fleeing Jerusalem, He then embarks upon another sign—the end of the 
completion of the ages. Jesus introduces His comments with the adverb “immediately” (evGeox;, eutheds, “at 
once” or “soon”). In His comments, He employs apocalyptic language to describe the utter devastation of 
Jerusalem and Judaism with its Temple, its sacrifices, its rituals, and its Levitical Priesthood: 

Immediately after the distress of those days ‘the sun will be darkened, and the moon will not give 
its light; the stars will fall from the sky, and the heavenly bodies will be shaken.’ 30 At that time the 
sign of the Son of Man will appear in the sky , and all the nations of the earth will mourn. They will 
see the Son of Man coming on the clouds of the sky, with power and great glory . 31 And he will send 
his angels with a loud trumpet call, and they will gather his elect from the four winds, from one end 
of the heavens to the other. (Matthew 24:29-31) 

“The Son of Man coming on the clouds of the sky,” according to tradition, has not taken place as of yet. 
Many devout commentators are still looking for this fulfillment. In spite of their comments, this Second Coming 
took place in Jesus’ judgment in AD 70. This “coming” is the same “coming” that He spoke about earlier. 
Remember Jesus’ statement in Matthew 23:39: “For I tell you [bpiv, hymin ], you will not see me again until 
you say [£i7n]T£, eipete ], ‘Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord.’” The pronoun “you” is in the 
plural. Who would confess: “Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord”? The individuals to whom Jesus 
addressed are the ones that He told about His Second Coming, namely, the Pharisees. 

Earlier, probably about six months, Jesus announced His death and His Second Coming. In this coming. 
He informed His disciples that some would still be living at the time of this coming: “I tell you the truth, some 
who are standing here will not taste death before they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom ” (Matthew 
16:28). This coming will bring in “a new heaven and a new earth.” 311 Mark, in his Gospel, gives some 
additional comments prior to His coming: “If anyone is ashamed of me and my words in this adulterous and 
sinful generation , the Son of Man will be ashamed of him when he comes in his Father’s glory with the holy 
angels ” (Mark 8:38). The Greek text reads: “in this generation ” (ev rfj y£V£a rai)Tr|, en te genea taute) and then 
adds “adulterous and sinful.” Jesus spoke of His coming in that generation, not generations over 2000 years 
later. Since Jesus identified the “time,” we do not have the right to alter Jesus’ “time” statements. 

PARABLE OF THE FIG TREE 

Jesus now illustrates what He has set forth (Matthew 24:4-31) with a parable (Parable of the Fig Tree). 
This parable, too, sets the time frame within that generation , not ours today. We should read and reread this 
parable for in-depth understanding of the impending calamitous destruction of Jerusalem: 


310 Ibid„ 254. 

31 'See “A New Heaven and a New Earth” in this study, 45-96. 
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Now learn this lesson from the fig tree: As soon as its twigs get tender and its leaves come out, 
you know that summer is near. 33 Even so, when you see all these things, you know that it is near, 
right at the door. 34 I tell you the truth, this generation [yavEa ur'crr), genea haute] will certainly not 
pass away until all these things [7iavxa rahxa, panta tauta] have happened . 35 Heaven and earth will 
pass away [apostate Israel], but my words will never pass away. (24:32-35) 

Again, the phrase “this generation” rings loud and clear. Everything He had just disclosed, beginning 
with Matthew 23:29 through 24:31, would find their fulfillment within that generation . In 24:35, He informs us 
that “heaven and earth will pass away.” When? We are told that it would occur within “this generation”; 
therefore, He was not addressing the passing away of the physical Universe, but rather, the world of Judaism, 
which He describes as “heaven and earth.” As we approach 24:36, we discover that there is no break in this 
Olivet Discourse. Concerning the exact day and hour of the passing away of the old heaven and earth (Judaism), 
Jesus informs His disciples that this information is known only to the Father. Listen to Jesus as He continues to 
instruct His disciples about the overthrow of apostate Israel: “No one knows about that day or hour , not even 
the angels in heaven, nor the Son, but only the Father” (24:36). 

EXACT DAY OR HOUR 

With Jesus’ comments about “that day or hour,” He does not switch from that generation to future 
generations. According to many commentators “that day or hour” has not yet happened. The rest of Chapter 24 
continues to emphasize that the events of which He speaks is associated with that generation (“this 
generation”). Let us listen in on the words of Jesus as He continues His Olivet Discourse: 

As it was in the days of Noah, so it will be at the coming of the Son of Man . 38 For in the days 
before the flood, people were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, up to the day 
Noah entered the ark; 39 and they knew nothing about what would happen until the flood came and 
took them all away. That is how it will be at the coming of the Son of Man. 40 Two men will be in the 
field; one will be taken and the other left. 41 Two women will be grinding with a hand mill; one will 
be taken and the other left. 42 Therefore keep watch, because you do not know on what day your 
Lord will come . 43 But understand this: If the owner of the house had known at what time of night the 
thief was coming, he would have kept watch and would not have let his house be broken into. 44 So 
you also must be ready, because the Son of Man will come at an hour when you do not expect him . 
(24:37-44) 

Following 24:36, Jesus turns to His Second Coming once more. Since no one knows “that day or hour,” 
He warns them that the Son of Man will “come at an hour when you do not expect him.” He then turns His 
attention to those who deny His Second Coming, which coming His disciples had inquired as to when it would 
take place (24:3). In response to this coming in judgment. He enumerated many signs to let them know when 
the time of God’s judgment would take place. But, at the same time, He told them of “that day or hour” only the 
Father knew. He now warns them of some individuals who would deny His coming: 

Who then is the faithful and wise servant , whom the master has put in charge of the servants in his 
household to give them their food at the proper time? 46 It will be good for that servant whose master 
finds him doing so when he returns. 47 I tell you the truth, he will put him in charge of all his 
possessions. 48 But suppose that servant is wicked and says to himself, ‘My master is staying away a 
long time .’ 49 and he then begins to beat his fellow servants and to eat and drink with drunkards. 50 
The master of that servant will come on a day when he does not expect him and at an hour he is not 
aware of. 51 He will cut him to pieces and assign him a place with the hypocrites, where there will be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. (24:45-51) 
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In this section of Scripture, Jesus refers back to 24:36 concerning “that day or hour.” That servant who 
was not vigilant concerning Jesus’ warning (equivalent to the five foolish virgins in 25:1-13), Jesus tells us that 
He “will come on a day when he does not expect him and at an hour he is not aware of.” When Peter wrote his 
Second Epistle (written about AD 67), he confronted those who ridiculed the Second Coming of Christ. The 
following are the words of Peter dealing with the “last days” 312 and His “coming”: 

Dear friends, this is now my second letter to you. I have written both of them as reminders to 
stimulate you to wholesome thinking. 2 1 want you to recall the words spoken in the past by the holy 
prophets and the command given by our Lord and Savior through your apostles . 3 First of all, you 
must understand that in the last days scoffers will come, scoffing and following their own evil 
desires. 4 They will say, “ Where is this ‘coming’ he promised ? Ever since our fathers died, everything 
goes on as it has since the beginning of creation.” (2 Peter 3:1-4) 

PARABLE OF THE TEN VIRGINS 

Matthew 24:48-51 sets the stage for the three parables in Matthew 25. The wicked servant based his ethical 
conduct on the long delay of his master’s return. Jesus, in this scenario, warned that the master will arrive on a 
day and hour that the servant does not expect. Jesus introduces the second parable in His Olivet Discourse with 
the adverb “then,” which indicates that Jesus wanted His disciples to understand that He refers to the events 
that He had just designated in 24:3-51. 

At that time [then] the kingdom of heaven will be like ten virgins who took their lamps and went 
out to meet the bridegroom. 2 Five of them were foolish and five were wise . 3 The foolish ones took 
their lamps but did not take any oil with them. 4 The wise, however, took oil in jars along with their 
lamps. 5 The bridegroom was a long time in coming, and they all became drowsy and fell asleep. 6 At 
midnight the cry rang out: ‘Here’s the bridegroom! Come out to meet him ! ’ 7 Then all the virgins 
woke up and trimmed their lamps. 8 The foolish ones said to the wise, ‘Give us some of your oil; our 
lamps are going out.’ 9 ‘No,’ they replied, ‘there may not be enough for both us and you. Instead, go 
to those who sell oil and buy some for yourselves.’ 10 But while they were on their way to buy the oil, 
the bridegroom arrived. The virgins who were ready went in with him to the wedding banquet. And 
the door was shut. 11 Later the others also came. ‘Sir! Sir! ’ they said. ‘Open the door for us! ’ 12 But he 
replied, ‘I tell you the truth, I don’t know you.’ 13 Therefore keep watch, because you do not know the 
day or the hour . (25:1-13) 

“The day or the hour” is reminiscent of 24:36. Just a casual review of this Parable of the Ten Virgins 
reveals that Jesus is addressing God’s judgment on Jerusalem and on apostate Israel that He had confined to that 
generation . Hosea Ballou’s comments are worth citing: 

This parable of the virgins was designed to represent the difference there would be between the 
situations of those Jews who foolishly rejected the Saviour, and who abused his Apostles, and those 
who believed in him, and administered to the necessities of the promulgators of his doctrine. The 

parable of the talents, which follows this of the ten virgins, represents the same thing, and so 
does this of the sheep and the goats . 313 (Emphasis mine) 

Once more, “The day or the hour” is reflective of 24:36: “No one knows about that day or hour , not even 
the angels in heaven nor the Son, but only the Father.” This Parable of the Ten Virgins is further clarification of 


ll2 For an in-depth study of the last days, see “Last Days in the Old and New Testaments” in this study, 

97-135. 

313 Hosea Ballou, A Series of Lecture Sermons, 256. 
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23:33—24:1-51. Timothy Kenrick’s (1759-1804, Unitarian minister) introductory comments on this parable 
are quite illuminating: 


The word, then, with which this parable begins , shows that our Lord is still speaking upon the 
same subject about which he had been discoursing in the last chapter, namely, the period of the 
destruction of Jerusalem : and his design is to shew [show], by the conduct and treatment of the ten 
virgins, the situation of good and bad Christians at that time. 314 (Emphasis mine) 

Yet again, his comments on 25:13 are extremely informative in understanding the very heart of this 
parable: 


These last words as well as what the parable begins with show that it refers to the coming of 
Christ, for the destruction of Jerusalem , and not to his coming at the general judgment: for he 
concludes with the same exhortation which he had subjoined to the account which he gave, in the 
former chapter, of the signs of his coming in that event: for his language there was, v. 42, “watch, 
therefore, for ye know not what hour your Lord doth come.” The intention of the parable is to enforce 
the necessity of watchfulness, by showing the distinction which will be made in that day, between 
those by whom it was practiced, and those by whom it was neglected . 315 (Emphasis mine) 

Zachary Pearce’s (1690-1774, English Bishop) commentary on this parable is also enlightening as to 
its meaning: 

Then, at that time, and under those circumstances. This shews [shows], that Jesus in this chapter is 
speaking on the same subject as in the foregoing one, viz [namely] what was to happen at the 
destruction of the Jewish state . 316 (Emphasis mine) 

His comments on 25:13 are also instructive as to the nature of this parable: 

Rather, wherein the Son of Man is to come. This plainly shews [shows] that what was said before 
in this chapter relates to the destruction of the Jewish state, expressed by the Son of Man’s coming, as 
in eh [chapter] xvi [16], 27, 28. 317 

The Parable of the Ten Virgins is an illustration as well as a warning of what Jesus had just said as 
recorded in 24:42, 44, and 50. In 24:42 Jesus admonishes His disciples to be alert for the impending 
catastrophes: “Therefore keep watch, because you do not know on what day your lord will come ” (24:42). 
Again, He issues His warning: “So you also must be ready, because the Son of Man will come at an hour when 
you do not expect him” (24:44). Yet, once more, He calls attention to the need of watchfulness: “The master of 
that servant will come on a day when he does not expect him and at an hour he is not aware of’ (24:50). These 
three statements constitute the background for the Parable of the Ten Virgins. Jesus stressed “watchfulness” to 
His disciples in view of the impending destruction of the Jewish nation. Within this parable, we witness, as it 
were, the deplorable mindset of the Jewish nation concerning their troubles. 


314 Timothy Kenrick, An Exposition of the Historical Writings of the New Testament: Memoirs of the 
Author and the Entire Gospel According to Matthew (London: Paternoster-Row, 1807), 504-505. 

315 Ibid., 507. Even though his analysis of this parable is correct, apparently, he labored under the idea 
that there would someday be a “general judgment.” 

316 Zachary Pearce, A Commentary, with Notes, on the Four Evangelists and the Acts of the Apostles; 
Together with a New Translation of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, with a Paraphrase and Notes. 
Two volumes (London: E. Cox, 1777), 1:173. 

317 Ibid„ 174. 
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Jesus paints a picture of the lethargy of the Jewish nation. Even though all the ten virgins “became 
drowsy and fell asleep,” nevertheless, five were still prepared for the impending events (25:5). Five of the ten 
remained unalarmed and unconcerned. In 25:6, the ten virgins were awakened to the announcement of the 
coming of the bridegroom. This coming of the bridegroom is the same coming found in the Parable of the Sheep 
and Goats in 25:31 and Jesus’ proclamation of the impending destruction of Jerusalem in 24:30-31. With the 
coming of the bridegroom, Jesus is expressing His own coming in Judgment. Just a little over twenty years 
later, Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans (written about AD 57 from Corinth), issued an admonition to awake out 
of their unconcern about God’s coming wrath: “And do this, understanding the present time. The hour has come 
for you to wake up from your slumber , because our salvation is nearer now than when we first believed” 
(Romans 13:11). About six years earlier than this Epistle, he wrote to the Christians in Thessalonica (written 
about AD 51 from Corinth) concerning this same attitude of unconcern: 

Now, brothers, about times and dates we do not need to write to you, 2 for you know very well that 
the day of the Lord will come like a thief in the night . 3 While people are saying, “Peace and safety,” 
destruction will come on them suddenly , as labor pains on a pregnant woman, and they will not 
escape. 4 But you, brothers, are not in darkness so that this day should surprise you like a thief. 5 You 
are all sons of the light and sons of the day. We do not belong to the night or to the darkness. 6 So 
then, let us not be like others, who are asleep, but let us be alert and self-controlled . (1 
Thessalonians 5:1-6) 

The beginning of this parable (25:1) and the end of the parable (25:13) confirm the impending 
destruction of the holy city in AD 70. This parable is but an enlargement of what Jesus expressed in 24:42, 44, 
and 50. Jesus, in this parable, sought to impress upon His listeners the essential need of watchfulness. Luke 
records additional information from Jesus about this national tragedy and the need toward watchfulness: 

When you see Jerusalem being surrounded by armies, you will know that its desolation is near . 21 
Then let those who are in Judea flee to the mountains, let those in the city get out, and let those in the 
country not enter the city. 22 For this is the time of punishment in fulfillment of all that has been 
written [Leviticus 26; Deuteronomy 26-28]. 23 How dreadful it will be in those days for pregnant 
women and nursing mothers! There will be great distress in the land and wrath against this people. 24 
They will fall by the sword and will be taken as prisoners to all the nations. Jerusalem will be 
trampled on by the Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled . (Luke 21:20-24, see also 
Revelation 11:1-8) 


THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS 

Again, it will be like a man going on a journey, who called his servants and entrusted his property 
to them . 15 To one he gave five talents of money, to another two talents, and to another one talent, 
each according to his ability. Then he went on his journey. 16 The man who had received the five 
talents went at once and put his money to work and gained five more. 17 So also, the one with the two 
talents gained two more. 18 But the man who had received the one talent went off, dug a hole in the 
ground and hid his master’s money. 19 After a long time the master of those servants returned and 
settled accounts with them . 20 The man who had received the five talents brought the other five. 
‘Master,’ he said, ‘you entrusted me with five talents. See, I have gained five more.’ 21 His master 
replied, ‘Well done, good and faithful servant! You have been faithful with a few things; I will put 
you in charge of many things. Come and share your master’s happiness!’ 22 The man with the two 
talents also came. ‘Master,’ he said, ‘you entrusted me with two talents; see, I have gained two more.’ 
23 His master replied, ‘Well done, good and faithful servant! You have been faithful with a few 
things; I will put you in charge of many things. Come and share your master’s happiness!’ 24 Then the 
man who had received the one talent came. ‘Master,’ he said, ‘I knew that you are a hard man, 
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harvesting where you have not sown and gathering where you have not scattered seed. 25 So I was 
afraid and went out and hid your talent in the ground. See, here is what belongs to you.’ 26 His master 
replied, ‘You wicked, lazy servant! So you knew that I harvest where I have not sown and gather 
where I have not scattered seed? 27 Well then, you should have put my money on deposit with the 
bankers, so that when I returned I would have received it back with interest. 28 ‘Take the talent from 
him and give it to the one who has the ten talents. 29 For everyone who has will be given more, and he 
will have an abundance. Whoever does not have, even what he has will be taken from him. 30 And 
throw that worthless servant outside, into the darkness, where there will be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth . (Matthew 25:14-30) 

This parable, like the previous parable, represents Jesus traveling into a far country and returning. This 
parable also points to the nation of the Jews. Unfortunately, many scholars assign this parable to the future 
because of Jesus’ terminology about punishment: “And throw that worthless servant outside, into the darkness, 
where there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth” (25:30). The moral of this story is that God would judge 
individuals according to their response to His grace. In this parable we see a contrast between unbelieving Jews 
and the Christians who accepted Jesus as the One whom the prophets foretold. These particular Jews who 
rejected Him became his enemies. It is in this vein that Luke reports the following words of Jesus: “But those 
enemies of mine who did not want me to be king over them—bring them here and kill them in front of me” 
(Luke 19:27). 

The end of those who rejected Jesus in Matthew 25:30 and in Luke 19:27 are in harmony of what Jesus 
said earlier in His Olivet Discourse. In spite of the Jews rejection of God’s Anointed One, Jesus foretold the end 
of Judaism: “And this gospel of the kingdom will be preached in the whole world as a testimony to all nations, 
and then the end will come ” (Matthew 24:14). “In the whole world” is in the Greek text: ev o/.i] rfj oiKonp£vr|, 
en hole te oikoumene (“in all the inhabited earth”). Luke, too, records the impending wrath against the 
“inhabited earth”: 

When you see Jerusalem being surrounded by armies , you will know that its desolation is near. 21 
Then let those who are in Judea flee to the mountains, let those in the city get out, and let those in the 
country not enter the city. 22 For this is the time of punishment in fulfillment of all that has been 
written . 23 How dreadful it will be in those days for pregnant women and nursing mothers! There will 
be great distress in the land f£7ri Trie vhc. epi tes ses 1 and wrath I Kai opyij kai orse 1 against this 
people . 24 They will fall by the sword and will be taken as prisoners to all the nations. Jerusalem will 
be trampled on by the Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled. 25 There will be signs in the 
sun, moon and stars. On the earth, nations will be in anguish and perplexity at the roaring and tossing 
of the sea. 26 Men will faint from terror, apprehensive of what is coming on the world [rfj cikcd^ievt], 
te oikoumene, “the inhabited earth”], for the heavenly bodies will be shaken. 27 At that time they will 
see the Son of Man coming in a cloud with power and great glory. 28 When these things begin to take 
place, stand up and lift up your heads, because your redemption is drawing near.” (Luke 21:20-28) 

Jesus announces punishment against these obstinate Jews for their renunciation of Him as the Messiah 
for the redemption of Israel as well as redemption for the whole of humanity. In this parable, Jesus forewarned 
of God’s impending judgment against Israel with apocalyptic language, not a literal burning hell in which 
people will be roasted for eternity. Earlier, John the Baptist also foretold of God’s impending judgment against 
Israel, which judgment Malachi predicted over four hundred years earlier (Malachi 3:1—4:6). Let us listen in on 
John’s denunciation: 

But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees coming to where he was baptizing, he said 
to them: “You brood of vipers! Who warned you to flee from the coming wrath [rfjg p£/Aoi)rTr|c 
opyfjc, tes mellouses orgesY! 8 Produce fruit in keeping with repentance. 9 And do not think you can 
say to yourselves, ‘We have Abraham as our father.’ I tell you that out of these stones God can raise 
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up children for Abraham. 10 The ax is already at the root of the trees, and every tree that does not 
produce good fruit will be cut down and thrown into the fire . (Matthew 3:7-10) 


Following the baptism of Jesus and His Sermon on the Mount, Jesus encounters a centurion and heals 
his servant. As a result of the faith of this man, Jesus reflected upon the nation of Israel for its lack of faith. In 
His remarks, Jesus refers to the overthrow of Israel with apocalyptic language: 

I say to you that many will come from the east and the west, and will take their places at the feast 
with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven. 12 But the subjects of the kingdom will be 
thrown outside, into the darkness, where there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth . (8:11-12) 

Within the last week of Jesus’ earthly ministry, He foretold the overthrow of apostate Israel with another 
parable (The Parable of the Wedding Banquet—Matthew 22:1-14). What is significant is that Jesus, once more, 
employs figurative language to describe the downfall of Israel: “Then the king told the attendants, ‘Tie him 
hand and foot, and throw him outside, into the darkness, where there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth ’” 
(22:13). Also, in the Parable of the Sheep and Goats, Jesus employs this same type language to describe the 
final outcome of those who refused His offer of eternal life: And throw that worthless servant outside, into the 
darkness, where there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth ” (25:30). 

Luke records an episode in which Jesus encouraged individuals to enter the “narrow door” (Luke 13:22-27). For 
those who refused Jesus, He forecast their destruction and the blessings of those who accepted His message of 
grace: 


There will be weeping there, and gnashing of teeth , when you see Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and 
all the prophets in the kingdom of God, but you yourselves thrown out . 29 People will come from east 
and west and north and south, and will take their places at the feast in the kingdom of God. (13:28- 
29) 

The Parable of the Ten Minas (Weights/Money—Luke 19:11-27) and the Parable of the Talents 
(Matthew 25:14-30) are similar in content and both refer to the destruction of apostate Israel. Henry 
Hammond’s (1605-1660) explanation of Luke 19:27 are on target: 

But those countrymen of his, (whose king by right he was,) which when he was gone to be 
installed in the kingdom, sent him that contumacious [Obstinately disobedient or insubordinate or 
recalcitrant] answer, ver. 14 (noting the Jews that would not submit to him upon the apostles’ 
preaching the gospel after the resurrection), being now instated in his throne, he presently 
commanded to be put to the sword, executed as so many rebels. (The fate that soon befell the Jews 
after his inauguration in his kingdom, that is, his going to heaven. 318 

We cannot read this Parable of the Talents without a consciousness that this parable represents Christ’s 
coming and the destruction of Jerusalem. With the various talents presented to certain individuals, Jesus sought 
to reinfor ce, faithfulness on the part of His servants. In the previous Parable of the Ten Virgins, Jesus set forth 
the principle of watchfulness. The second parable in Matthew 25 ends with the same scenario that the Parable of 
the Sheep and Goats ends. “Weeping and gnashing of teeth” is not to be understood in a literal sense. Thomas 
Whittemore (1800-1861) states: 

The phrase ‘weeping and gnashing of teeth,’ no one will think of understanding in its literal 
import. It was sometimes a proverbial manner of expressing a high degree of rage.... We should 


l|8 Henry Hammond, A Paraphrase and Annotations Upon All the Books of the New Testament: Briefly 
Explaining All the Difficult Places Thereof four volumes (Oxford: University Press, 1845), 2: 327. 
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remember that those who were cast into the ‘furnace of fire’ (Matt. xiii. 42, 50 [13:42, 50],) were also 
said to ‘gnash their teeth,’ which can hardly be supposed to have proceeded from cold. On the whole, 
it is more reasonable to regard the phrase as a mere proverbial expression to signify extreme anguish ; 
and so it appears to have been used in the Old Testament, (Psa. cxii 10 [112:10]. 319 (Emphasis mine) 

THE PARABLE OF THE SHEEP AND GOATS 

When the Son of Man comes in his glory, and all the angels with him, he will sit on his throne in 
heavenly glory . 32 All the nations will be gathered before him, and he will separate the people one 
from another as a shepherd separates the sheep from the goats. 33 He will put the sheep on his right 
and the goats on his left. 34 Then the King will say to those on his right, ‘Come, you who are blessed 
by my Father; take your inheritance, the kingdom prepared for you since the creation of the world. 35 
For I was hungry and you gave me something to eat, I was thirsty and you gave me something to 
drink, I was a stranger and you invited me in, 36 1 needed clothes and you clothed me, I was sick and 
you looked after me, I was in prison and you came to visit me.’ 37 Then the righteous will answer him, 
‘Lord, when did we see you hungry and feed you, or thirsty and give you something to drink? 38 
When did we see you a stranger and invite you in, or needing clothes and clothe you? 39 When did we 
see you sick or in prison and go to visit you?’ 40 The King will reply, ‘I tell you the truth, whatever 
you did for one of the least of these brothers of mine, you did for me.’ 41 Then he will say to those on 
his left, ‘Depart from me, you who are cursed, into the eternal fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels. 42 For I was hungry and you gave me nothing to eat, I was thirsty and you gave me nothing to 
drink, 43 I was a stranger and you did not invite me in, I needed clothes and you did not clothe me, I 
was sick and in prison and you did not look after me.’ 44 They also will answer, ‘Lord, when did we 
see you hungry or thirsty or a stranger or needing clothes or sick or in prison, and did not help you?’ 

45 He will reply, ‘I tell you the truth, whatever you did not do for one of the least of these, you did not 
do for me.’ 46 Then they will go away to eternal punishment, but the righteous to eternal life.” 
(Matthew 25:31-46) 

In the early part of my ministry, I taught that this parable would take place at the end of Planet Earth. 
Today, it is still the universal consent of preachers and teachers within the Christian community. Even though 
this parable has been misunderstood by countless sincere and devout Christians, the intended meaning is clear 
from the full context (Matthew 23:32—25:1-46). If we, as interpreters, will apply the correct principles in our 
investigation of the whole of the Olivet Discourse, we will be able to arrive at a correct interpretation. Our 
starting point of investigation should begin with 25:31. This verse is the key to grasping the time of the events 
set forth in the remainder of the parable. Jesus began this parable by saying, “ When the Son of Man comes in 
his glory , and all the angels with him , he will sit on his throne in heavenly glory.” 

Just a casual reading of this parable reveals that the events forecast would take place “when the Son of 
Man comes in his glory.” The question that confronts the reader is, when did the Son of Man come in His 
glory? Earlier, in Matthew’s Gospel, he gives a statement by Jesus after He announced His Death and 
Resurrection to life on the “third day.” In this declaration, Jesus speaks of His Second Coming: 

For the Son of Man is going to come in his Father’s glory with his angels , and then he will reward 
each person according to what he has done. 28 1 tell you the truth, some who are standing here will not 
taste death before they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom.” (16:27-28) 

Jesus informs His disciples that this coming of the Son of Man would take place in the first century, not 
two thousand or more years into the future. How do we know this? Verse 28 lets us know that some of those 
standing there would not die until the Son of Man comes in His Father’s glory with His angels. The phrase 


319 Thomas Whittemore, Notes and Illustrations of the Parables of the New Testament , 312. 
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“taste death” is a Hebraism signifying to die. Why would this coming be different from the coming mentioned 
in the Olivet Discourse? Over again, for an answer to our question, we should consult the context of Jesus’ 
statement. To do this, we refer to Matthew 24:30-35: 

At that time the sign of the Son of Man will appear in the sky, and all the nations of the earth will 
mourn. They will see the Son of Man coming on the clouds of the sky, with power and great glory . 31 
And he will send his angels with a loud trumpet call , and they will gather his elect from the four 
winds, from one end of the heavens to the other. 32 “Now learn this lesson from the fig tree: As soon 
as its twigs get tender and its leaves come out, you know that summer is near. 33 Even so, when you 
see all these things, you know that it is near, right at the door . 34 1 tell you the truth, this generation 
will certainly not pass away until all these things have happened . 35 Heaven and earth will pass away, 
but my words will never pass away. 

Within the Olivet Discourse, Jesus identifies the time period of “the Son of Man” appearing “in the 
sky.” In 24:32, He informs His disciples that it would be in “this generation,” which remarks coincide with what 
He had previously told His disciples: “Some who are standing here will not taste death before they see the 
Son of Man coming in his kingdom ” (16:28). Another confirmation for the timeframe of His coming is found 
in His prior comments to the religious leaders about their seeing Him again: For I tell you , you will not see me 
again until you say . Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord ’” (23:39). Another startling statement 
by Jesus is found in His explanation to the Twelve, at the beginning of His ministry, to evangelize the “sheep” 
in Israel. In His mandate to proclaim the Gospel to the Jews, He made a statement about their ministry to Israel 
and His coming. Listen to Jesus as he explains: 

All men will hate you because of me, but he who stands firm to the end will be saved . 23 When 
you are persecuted in one place, flee to another. I tell you the truth, you will not finish going 
through the cities of Israel before the Son of Man comes . (Matthew 10:22-23) 

The “end” that Jesus addresses is the end of apostate Israel. The Olivet Discourse is an excellent 
commentary on Matthew 10:22-23. One of the great principles of interpretation is to compare Scripture with 
Scripture. About eight days prior to Jesus’ transfiguration (Luke 9:28), Jesus dealt with those who would 
confess Him as the Messiah and those who would not. But in this announcement, He also spoke of the coming 
of His kingdom and the death of some of the Twelve. Luke reports the following: 

If anyone is ashamed of me and my words , the Son of Man will be ashamed of him when he 
comes in his glory and in the glory of the Father and of the holy angels. 27 I tell you the truth, some 
who are standing here will not taste death before they see the kingdom of God . (Luke 9:26-27) 

In the third parable (Matthew 25), Jesus tackles, as it were, the issue of those who would not confess 
Him. He also addressed the actions of the Jewish leaders and the Jewish people who rejected His disciples. 
When Jesus called the Twelve, He warned them of how they would be hated of all men and persecuted. They 
were then told to flee to other cities and proclaim the Good News of God’s way of salvation (see citation 
above—Matthew 10:22-23). Matthew 25:31-46 is about the time of judgment against those who rejected Jesus 
and His disciples. Listen to Jesus as He explains: 

Then he will say to those on his left, ‘Depart from me, you who are cursed, into the eternal fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels. 42 For I was hungry and you gave me nothing to eat, I was 
thirsty and you gave me nothing to drink, 43 I was a stranger and you did not invite me in, I needed 
clothes and you did not clothe me, I was sick and in prison and you did not look after me .’ 44 They 
also will answer, ‘Lord, when did we see you hungry or thirsty or a stranger or needing clothes or 
sick or in prison, and did not help you?’ 45 He will reply, ‘ I tell you the truth, whatever you did not do 
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for one of the least of these, you did not do for me .’ 46 Then they will go away to eternal punishment, 
but the righteous to eternal life.” (25:41-46) 320 

In this Olivet Discourse, Jesus is addressing His disciples. The accused, in this parable, are told that in 
rejecting His disciples they were, at the same time, rejecting Him. The persecutions that His disciples endured 
were also against Him. After His Resurrection and before His ascension, He sought to give His disciples 
comfort concerning the “end” of the Jewish dispensation, not the end of Planet Earth (world): 

Therefore go and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, 20 and teaching them to obey everything I have commanded you. And 
surely I am with you always, to the very end of the age [rfj<; auvTa/.dac rob aitbvoc, tes synteleias 
tou aidnos ]. (28:19-20) 


CONCLUSION 

The Olivet Discourse is one complete whole. The entire dialogue concerned the completion of the 
Mosaic Age, which came to an end in AD 70 by the Romans. This conversation between Jesus and His disciples 
focused upon apostate Israel for its rejection of God’s Messiah. Jesus employed apocalyptic language to 
describe the complete overthrow of Jerusalem with its Temple and its rituals. After His startling statements 
about the impending events (24:29), He explained what He had just revealed: 

Now learn this lesson from the fig tree: As soon as its twigs get tender and its leaves come out, 
you know that summer is near. 33 Even so, when you see all these things , you know that it is near, 
right at the door. 34 I tell you the truth, this generation will certainly not pass away until all these 
things have happened . 35 Heaven and earth will pass away, but my words will never pass away. 
(Matthew 24:32-35) 

“Heaven and earth” denotes the nation of Israel, not the physical universe. 321 With the destruction 
of the old heaven and earth, John records that he saw “a new heaven and a new earth,” for the first heaven and 
the first earth had passed away” (Revelation 21:1). With the passing of the first heaven and the first earth 
(Israel), he saw “the new Jerusalem coming down out of heaven from God” (21:2) which is God’s new 
community that is also called “the heavenly Jerusalem” (Hebrews 12:21-29). 


320 I will examine the subject of “eternal punishment” in volume 2 of this series. Matthew 25:46 has 
nothing to do with an eternal burning “hell” in which people will be roasted forever and forever. The context 
associates this catastrophy of burning with the destruction of Jerusalem. 

321 For a detailed study of “A New Heaven and a New Earth,” see Chapter 3 in this study, pages 45-96. 
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nd (Death 


But the cowardly, the unbelieving, the vile, the murderers, the sexually immoral, those who practice 
magic arts, the idolaters and all liars—their place will be in the fiery lake of burning sulfur . This is 
the second death . (Revelation 21:8) 


The “second death” is associated with numerous events by various theologians. The three main 
interpretations are connected with ( 1 ) those who abandon their conversion, ( 2 ) those who advance endless 
torment of the soul after physical death, and (3) those who subscribe to the destruction of the Jewish people in 
AD 70. The context of the three occurrences of this phrase in the Book of Revelation supports, so it seems to 
me, the obliteration of Jerusalem by the Romans in AD 70, which devastation occurred over a period of 
forty-two months. John Wesley Hanson’s (1823-1901, Universalist historian who also published his own 
translation of the New Testament known as the Hanson’s Edited New Testament, published in 1885) comments 
are on target: 

The careful reader of the book of Revelation will see that this second death is a temporal 
destruction to befall the Jewish nation soon after the book was written . The Apocalypse was written 
just before Jerusalem was destroyed by the Romans. It had once before been laid waste. The Jewish 
nation had lost its national life, and now it was to pass through a similar experience, undergo a second 
death, which it did when Titus (A.D. 70) overwhelmed the people, and inflicted national death on the 
Jews. The first death lasted seventy years, the captivity in Babylon; the second has lasted now 
eighteen centuries, and justifies the term everlasting . 322 (Emphasis mine) 

Just a perusal of the Book of Revelation reveals that the “second death” is the extinguishing of the 
nation of Israel. Concerning this “second death,” John records the words of Jesus that addresses the “second 
death,” which comments assert that this annihilation would occur very soon. Listen to Christ’s declaration 
concerning this overthrow of apostate Israel: “Behold, I am coming soon ! My reward is with me, and I will 
give to everyone according to what he has done” (Revelation 22:12). Jesus, once more, repeats this judgment 
within this same context. John, one of the Twelve, gives his remarks and then the words of Jesus: “He who 
testifies to these things says, ‘ Yes, I am coming soon .’ Amen. Come, Lord Jesus” (22:20). This pronouncement 
of Jesus is reminiscent of His Olivet Discourse, which coming signaled the end of apostate Israel: 

At that time the sign of the Son of Man will appear in the sky, and all the nations of the earth will 
mourn. They will see the Son of Man coming on the clouds of the sky, with power and great glory . 
(Matthew 24:30) 


322 John Wesley Hanson, Bible Threatenings Explained: Passages of Scripture Sometimes Quoted to 
Prove Endless Punishment Shown to Teach Consequences of Limited Duration , sixth edition (Boston: 
Universalist Publishing House, 1888), 49-50. 
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In order to properly understand this term (“second death”) in the Book of Revelation, we must consult 
the four instances in which we find this phrase employed by John (Revelation 2:11; 20:6, 14; and 21:8). The 
context of each passage gives some light on the proper understanding of this terminology. Also, the “principle 
of comparison” with other Scriptures should shed light upon how to decipher the true meaning of this somewhat 
enigmatical expression. Thomas Baldwin Thayer’s (1812-1886, leading Universalist theologian in the late 19 th 
century) comments are enlightening: 

It appears, from the context, that it is used as a figure of judgment, or punishment; and it is upon 
the context that we must chiefly depend , as there are no examples in the Old or New Testament, save 
those named, which may be appealed to as scriptural usage to determine the meaning of the 
expression. 323 (Emphasis mine) 

The various contexts in the Book of Revelation describe irrevocable and total destruction of the holy 
city, which desolation is called the “second death.” As stated above, the first reference to the “second death” is 
to the church in Smyrna. John writes about their perseverance and their escape from the “second death”: 

To the angel of the church in Smyrna write: These are the words of him who is the First and the 
Last, who died and came to life again. 9 1 know your afflictions and your poverty—yet you are rich! I 
know the slander of those who say they are Jews and are not, but are a synagogue of Satan. 10 Do not 
be afraid of what you are about to suffer. I tell you, the devil will put some of you in prison to test 
you, and you will suffer persecution for ten days. Be faithful, even to the point of death, and I will 
give you the crown of life. 11 He who has an ear, let him hear what the Spirit says to the churches. He 
who overcomes will not be hurt at all by the second death. (Revelation 2:8-11) 

John was instructed by the Lord Jesus to write to the seven churches in Asia. His second letter was 
addressed to the church in Smyrna. In this correspondence, he exhorted the Christians to be faithful even to the 
point of death. John revealed that they would suffer afflictions from the Jews, which he described as coming 
from “a synagogue of Satan.” If they endured, in spite of tremendous tribulations, they would not be hurt by the 
“second death.” If the community of the Resurrected One in Smyrna would hold out, they would not be cut off 
and destroyed as the holy city would be completely obliterated over a period of forty-two months or one 
thousand two hundred and sixty days (Revelation 11:1-3). The Jewish nation was cut off and destroyed for their 
rejection of their Messiah (according to what they had done), which destruction is equivalent to the “second 
death.” 

In Revelation 20:6, John writes about a different set of individuals. He addresses those who have 
participated in the “first resurrection” over which the “second death” has no power. Apparently, the “first 
resurrection.” according to the context, is concerned with the first fruits of responders to Christ. 324 In other 
words, this resurrection signifies those who were converted from the darkness of the spiritual death of 
heathenism. Thomas Whittemore’s remarks in his commentary on Revelation concerning the “second death” 
and the “first resurrection” are extremely informative. We should weigh carefully his observations: 


323 Thomas Baldwin Thayer, The Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment (Boston: 
James M. Usher, 1856), 163. This in-depth analysis by Thayer is the most complete that I have read concerning 
this terminology. I have followed his basic outline in my analogy of this important subject. I highly recommend 
his study. 

324 For an excellent analysis of the “first resurrection,” see Thomas Whittemore, A Commentary on the 
Revelation of St. John the Divine (Boston: Universalist Publishing House, 1848), 335-337. John Wesley Hanson 
defines the “first death” with the Babylonian Captivity. On the other hand, Whittemore associates the “first 
death” with spiritual death. Yet, both men assign the “second death” with the destruction of Jerusalem in AD 
70. 
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The second death .— The first death was the death in sin, in which the gospel found men; for when 
men were raised from that state of moral death, they were said to experience “the first resurrection.” 
Those who received the first resurrection lived and reigned with Christ during the time called “the 
thousand years .” Such as did not embrace the gospel, in the empire, during that time, suffered the 
second death; i.e. remained dead after the happy period of the church, and were destroyed as the 
enemies of Jesus, with everything that opposed the gospel. As there was a second death, so there was 
also a second resurrection; for, if there were no second resurrection, it would not be proper to speak 
of “the first resurrection .” And we do not know what the second resurrection can more appropriately 
represent than the extended and glorious spread of the gospel , immediately describes by the revelator, 
when God should wipe away all tears; when there should be no more death, [the second death being 
annihilation,] neither sorrow, nor crying, nor pain, and when all things should be made new. 325 
(Emphasis mine) 

Those who do not experience the “second death” will be priests of God and of Jesus; these individuals 
will reign with Christ in His kingdom. John expresses this truth with the following words: 

Blessed and holy are those who have part in the first resurrection . The second death has no power 
over them, but they will be priests of God and of Christ and will reign with him for a thousand years. 
( 20 : 6 ) 


DEATH AND HELL 

Once more, John makes reference to the “second death” in 20:14: “Then death and Hades were thrown 
into the lake of fire. The lake of fire is the second death.” He now describes the judgment and condemnation of 
those who were not a part of the “first resurrection.” This “lake of fire” is described as the “second death.” 
The “lake of fire” equals the “second death” and the “second death” equals the destruction of the holy 
city, which destruction was complete in AD 70. This language is highly metaphorical, not a literal burning in 
“hell” in which God will roast people for ever and ever. Thomas Whittemore (1800-1861) writes: “Fire from 
God out of heaven became a metaphor 326 for sudden destruction or overthrow.” 327 Once again, Whittemore’s 
comments on “death and hell” merit mentioning: 

14. Death and hell,— The primary question here is, What do death and hell stand for in the 
Apocalypse? Hell, in this place, is a translation of hades [«6qc, hades], meaning, primarily, the state 
of the dead', but it is used metaphorically for darkness, opposition, desolation, prostration, destruction , 

&c.; Matt, xi.23; Luke x. 15; Matt. xvi. 18. In Rev. i. 18, Jesus claims to “have the keys of hell and of 
death;” i.e., he had power over everything represented by hell and death. The gates of hell, or hades. 
Matt, xvi. 18, were the powers of opposition which could not prevail against the church of Christ , 
because Christ had the keys of the gates, i.e., power over them; he opened, and no man could shut; he 
shut, and no man could open; Rev. iii. 7. When it is said that death and hell followed in the path of 
the pale horse, Rev. vi. 8, we are to understand it as the evils attendant on pestilence, viz., paleness, 
sinking, destruction, death. Death and hell can mean nothing more here . 328 (Emphasis mine) 


325 Ibid„ 355. 

i26 METAPHOR: A figure of speech in which a word or phrase literally denoting one kind of object or 
analogy used in place of another to suggest a likeness or analogy between them. For a more detailed explanation 
of metaphor, see footnote 11 (page 396). 

l27 Thomas Whittemore, A Commentary on the Revelation of St. John the Divine (Boston: Universalist 
Publishing House, 1848), 338. 

328 Ibid„ 354. 
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CONTEXTUAL ANALYSIS 

One of the indispensable principles of interpretation is to consult the context in seeking an accurate 
interpretation of an enigmatical statement. 329 Another rule of exact analysis is associated with comparative 
studies. In other words, we should compare Scripture with Scripture. Since the “second death” involves 
judgment and condemnation, we need to find data that reveals the time of this severe judgment. We discover an 
answer in John’s description of the judgment of the dead. We should read his introduction to 20:14: 

Then I saw a great white throne and him who was seated on it. Earth and sky fled from his 
presence, and there was no place for them. 12 And I saw the dead, great and small, standing before 
the throne, and books were opened. Another book was opened, which is the book of life . The dead 
were judged according to what they had done as recorded in the books. 13 The sea gave up the 
dead that were in it, and death and Hades gave up the dead that were in them, and each person was 
judged according to what he had done. (20:11-13) 

“Earth and sky fled from his presence,” that is to say, the old heaven and earth (apostate Israel). 
Whittemore’s comments on the “earth and sky” fleeing are insightful on Revelation 20:12 concerning the books 
that were opened: 

When, therefore, it is said that the earth and heaven fled away at the time of the establishment of 
“the great white throne,” the meaning is, that the nations were moved; the Jewish people, as a 
body politic, entirely passed away; the Mosaic religion was superseded, and fled into oblivion, 
before the coming of the gospel . And we shall find, when we come to the commencement of the 21 st 
chapter [Revelation], that the introduction of the gospel is described as the appearing of “a new 
heaven and new earth.” If the new heaven and new earth represent the new gospel kingdom, the 
passing away of the old heaven and earth represented the passing away of the former 
dispensation [Jewish state with its Temple and with its rituals]. 330 (Emphasis mine) 

John alerts us to God’s judgment and the opening of the books. If we compare John’s statement with 
Daniel’s statement, we will obtain a greater understanding of this judgment in Revelation 20:14. Daniel, too, 
addressed this issue of judgment and the opening of the books. He writes about the events that John reveals in 
Chapter 20 of his Revelation. We should listen to Daniel as he writes about the things revealed to him by the 
Holy Spirit: 

As I looked, thrones were set in place, and the Ancient of Days took his seat. His clothing was as 
white as snow; the hair of his head was white like wool. His throne was flaming with fire, and its 
wheels were all ablaze. 10 A river of fire was flowing, coming out from before him . Thousands upon 
thousands attended him; ten thousand times ten thousand stood before him. The court was seated, 


329 See E. W. Bullinger (1837-1913), Figures of Speech in the Bible: Explained and Illustrated, 
originally published in 1898 (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker Book House, reprinted in 1968), 772, where he 
explains the meaning of the word enigma: 

Greek, a’tviypa ( ainigma ), from aiviooeoBai (, ainissesthai ), to tell a strange tale , then to speak 
darkly or in riddles. Hence an enigma is a dark or obscure saying , a puzzling statement or action . A 
statement of which the meaning has to be searched for in order to be discovered. Enigma thus differs 
from Parable , in that the latter is generally explained. When a Parable is without any explanation it 
may be called an Enigma , i.e., a dark or obscure saying. (Emphasis mine) 

330 Ibid„ 345. 
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and the books were opened. 11 Then I continued to watch because of the boastful words the horn 
was speaking. I kept looking until the beast was slain and its body destroyed and thrown into the 
blazing fire. 12 (The other beasts had been stripped of their authority, but were allowed to live for a 
period of time.) 13 In my vision at night I looked, and there before me was one like a son of man, 
coming with the clouds of heaven. He approached the Ancient of Days and was led into his 
presence . 14 He was given authority, glory and sovereign power; all peoples, nations and men of every 
language worshiped him. His dominion is an everlasting dominion that will not pass away, and his 
kingdom is one that will never be destroyed . (Daniel 7:9-14) 

A careful reading of this section in Daniel reveals judgment and the opening of the books. These two 
events took place when the kingdom was given to the Son—“his kingdom is one that will never be destroyed.” 
The Son of Man received His kingdom when He came “with the clouds of heaven.” 

ACCORDING TO THEIR WORKS 

For the Son of Man is going to come in his Father’s glory with his angels, and then he will 
reward each person according to what he has done. 28 1 tell you the truth, some who are standing 
here will not taste death before they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom.” (Matthew 16:27- 
28) 

This rewarding “each person according to what he has done” speaks of the demolition of the old 
Mosaic dispensation for their rejection of their Messiah. This Jewish dispensation was abolished with the 
destruction of Jerusalem with its Temple and with its rituals. This judgment is what John described when he 
wrote: “heaven and earth fled from his presence.” Three days before Jesus’ arrest, He, once more, called 
attention to His coming in Judgment against Israel: 

Immediately after the distress of those days ‘the sun will be darkened, and the moon will not give 
its light; the stars will fall from the sky, and the heavenly bodies will be shaken.’ 30 “At that time the 
sign of the Son of Man will appear in the sky, and all the nations of the earth will mourn. They 
will see the Son of Man coming on the clouds of the sky, with power and great glory. 31 And he will 
send his angels with a loud trumpet call, and they will gather his elect from the four winds, from one 
end of the heavens to the other. 32 “Now learn this lesson from the fig tree: As soon as its twigs get 
tender and its leaves come out, you know that summer is near. 33 Even so, when you see all these 
things, you know that it is near, right at the door . 34 1 tell you the truth, this generation will certainly 
not pass away until all these things have happened. Heaven and earth will pass away , but my words 
will never pass away. (24:29-35) 

Heaven and earth passing away do not refer to the physical Universe, but rather, to the house of Israel. 
This heaven and earth, according to Jesus, would pass away in their generation (“this generation”). An example 
of this type language is found in the Book of Isaiah. He begins his prophecy with the following words 
concerning a rebellious nation: 

The vision concerning Judah and Jerusalem that Isaiah son of Amoz saw during the reigns of 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah, kings of Judah. : Hear. O heavens ! Listen, O earth ! For the 
Lord has spoken: “I reared children and brought them up, but they have rebelled against me. (Isaiah 
1 : 1 - 2 ) 

When Isaiah called on Judah and Jerusalem to “Hear, O heavens” and to “Listen, O earth,” he was not 
speaking to the dust of the earth or the starry heavens. Both Judah and Jerusalem were called “heavens” and 
“earth.” It is in this same sense that Jesus refers to the house of Judah and Jerusalem as “heaven and earth.” 
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Once more, this judgment and the opening of the books represent God’s judgment against the Jews for their 
rejection of Jesus as the Messiah foretold by the prophets. We are conscious that this judgment from the books 
occurred, according to Daniel, at the commencement of Christ’s kingdom. John represents the subjects as 
dead—“The dead were judged according to what they had done as recorded in the book ” (Revelation 20:12). 
Daniel uses different phraseology than John in his expression of the “dead.” He expresses the “dead” as those 
“who sleep in the dust of the earth.” He pens the following words in his description of the same scenario as 
described by John: 

At that time Michael, the great prince who protects your people, will arise. There will be a time of 
distress such as has not happened from the beginning of nations until then . But at that time your 
people—everyone whose name is found written in the book—will be delivered. 2 Multitudes who 
sleep in the dust of the earth will awake: some to everlasting life, others to shame and everlasting 
contempt . (Daniel 12:1-2) 

Daniel, as well as John, refers to the overthrow and destruction of the Jewish state. Jesus, in His Olivet 
Discourse—Matthew 24—25, cites from the Book of Daniel, which citation identifies the “second death” as a 
reference to Judah’s demise. Listen to Jesus as he describes the destruction of the Jewish system: “For then 
there will be great distress, unequaled from the beginning of the world until now —and never to be equaled 
again” (Matthew 24:21). From the words of Daniel (12:1) and Jesus, we discover data that identifies the time of 
judgment—the deliverance of the faithful and the “second death” of the unfaithful, which “second death” 
Daniel defines as “shame and everlasting contempt.” 

How Long Before This Judgment? 

Daniel gives another indication as to the time of this judgment. Once more, he zeros in on this national 
catastrophe that both Jesus (Matthew 24—25) and John (Book of Revelation; remember that John received this 
Revelation from Jesus) address. Following this episode (Daniel 12:1-2), Daniel saw two other individuals 
standing on opposite sides of the bank of the river. One asked the other about the time of this judgment. Daniel 
lets us in on the dialogue: 

One of them said to the man clothed in linen, who was above the waters of the river, “ How long 
will it be before these astonishing things are fulfilled ?” 7 The man clothed in linen, who was above 
the waters of the river, lifted his right hand and his left hand toward heaven, and I heard him swear by 
him who lives forever, saying, “ It will be for a time, times and half a time. When the power of the 
holy people has been finally broken, all these things will be completed .” (12:6-7) 

When would this judgment take place? How long would it take to accomplish this sentence? Daniel 
answers this first question in 12:11: “From the time that the daily sacrifice is abolished and the abomination that 
causes desolation is set up , there will be 1,290 days.” Within Daniel 12, he assigns 1260 days for the 
completion of the siege by the Romans in its annihilation of the holy people. The 1,260 days is equivalent to “a 
time, times and half a time” (three and one-half years = 42 months times 30 days for each month = 1260). Jesus 
refers to Daniel’s “abomination that causes desolation” in His Olivet Discourse, which reference identifies the 
time frame for the fulfillment of Daniel’s prophecy: 

So when you see standing in the holy place ‘the abomination that causes desolation,’ spoken of 
through the prophet Daniel—let the reader understand — 16 then let those who are in Judea flee to the 
mountains. 17 Let no one on the roof of his house go down to take anything out of the house. 18 Let no 
one in the field go back to get his cloak. 19 How dreadful it will be in those days for pregnant women 
and nursing mothers! 20 Pray that your flight will not take place in winter or on the Sabbath. 21 For 
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then there will be great distress, unequaled from the beginning of the world until now—and never to 
be equaled again . (Matthew 24:15-21; see also Daniel 12:1) 

As we endeavor to understand the “second death,” we turn our attention, once more, to the “great white 
throne” and to the “earth and sky [that] fled from his presence” (Revelation 20:11). This language is prophetic 
and figurative, which words are employed to signify the overthrow of secular or spiritual kingdoms. If we wish 
to understand the Scriptures as the various authors intended, we need, when possible, to compare Scripture with 
Scripture in order to comprehend the Word of God more clearly. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s (1780-1862, 
English theologian and Liberian) observations are on target concerning the proper methodology of interpreting 
figurative language: 

The sense of a figurative expression may also be ascertained by consulting parallel passages; in 
which the same thing is expressed properly and literally, or in which the same word occurs, so that 
the sense may be readily apprehended. 331 

One such example is found in the Book of Isaiah (began his ministry about 739 BC) concerning God’s 
judgment against Edom (Isaiah 34). The language employed by Isaiah is both prophetic and figurative in its 
description of the demise of this nation, which language is also utilized by John in his description of the 
downfall of Jerusalem in AD 70. Let us tune in our ears as Isaiah writes: 

Come near, you nations , and listen; pay attention, you peoples ! Let the earth hear , and all that is 
in it, the world, and all that comes out of it! 2 The Lord is angry with all nations; his wrath is upon all 
their armies. He will totally destroy them, he will give them over to slaughter. 3 Their slain will be 
thrown out, their dead bodies will send up a stench; the mountains will be soaked with their blood. 

4 All the stars of the heavens will be dissolved and the sky rolled up like a scroll; all the starry host 
will fall like withered leaves from the vine, like shriveled figs from the fig tree. (Isaiah 34:1-4) 

We are confronted with symbolic language 332 in Isaiah’s graphic picture of the downfall of Edom for its 
wickedness. His language is similar to the language that John employed in his description of the overthrow of 
Jerusalem in the sixth seal. He, too, paints in highly emblematic words: 

I watched as he opened the sixth seal. There was a great earthquake. The sun turned black like 
sackcloth made of goat hair, the whole moon turned blood red , 13 and the stars in the sky fell to 
earth, as late figs drop from a fig tree when shaken by a strong wind. 14 The sky receded like a 
scroll, rolling up, and every mountain and island was removed from its place . 15 Then the kings of the 
earth, the princes, the generals, the rich, the mighty, and every slave and every free man hid in caves 


’’'Thomas Hartwell Home, Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures , 
originally published in 1818, five volumes, (Republished by, Grand Rapids Michigan: Baker Book House, 
1970), volume 2—part 1, 451. 

332 See E. W. Bullinger, Figures of Speech in the Bible: Explained and Illustrated, originally published 
in 1898 (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker Book House, reprinted in 1968), 769, where he explains the meaning 
of the word symbol : 

Greek, oupPokov ( sumbolon ), from ouv (sun), together, and pdkkeiv (ballein), to cast; hence a 
casting together. Used by the Greeks, much in the same way as we use the word “ cupon ,” where one 
part corresponded with or represented another part. Hence, in language, the use of one thing to 
represent another; or, the use of a material object to represent a moral or spiritual truth . (Emphasis 
mine) 
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and among the rocks of the mountains. 16 They called to the mountains and the rocks, “Fall on us and 
hide us from the face of him who sits on the throne and from the wrath of the Lamb ! 17 For the great 
day of their wrath has come , and who can stand?” (Revelation 6:12-17) 

Isaiah 34 is reminiscent of the parables 333 spoken by Jesus throughout the four Gospels. Also, the Book 
of Revelation is suggestive of the symbolic nature of the Book of Isaiah. Along with this destruction of Edom, 
we are confronted with additional metaphorical language 334 in which “burning sulfur,” “blazing pitch,” “will not 
be quenched night and day,” and “smoke will rise forever.” This type language addresses the severity of the 
defeat, not endless torment. In other words, the unquenchable fire would not cease until it accomplished its 
work of annihilation. We should give awareness, once more, to the prophetic and figurative speech employed 
by Isaiah as he illustrates the total removal from power: 

For the Lord has a day of vengeance, a year of retribution, to uphold Zion’s cause. 9 Edom’s 
streams will be turned into pitch, her dust into burning sulfur; her land will become blazing pitch! 10 It 
will not be quenched night and day; its smoke will rise forever. From generation to generation it will 
lie desolate; no one will ever pass through it again. (Isaiah 34:8-10) 

Approximately two hundred years later, Haggai (520 BC) foretold the establishment of God’s new 
house, that is to say, the kingdom of God. Again, we see graphic metaphorical pictures unfolding the 
dispensation of the Gospel. In his description of the demolition of the Jewish state, he announces the coming of 
“the desired of all nations,” that is, Jesus of Nazareth. He writes: 

This is what the Lord Almighty says: ‘In a little while I will once more shake the heavens and the 
earth, the sea and the dry land. 7 I will shake all nations , and the desired of all nations [Jesus] will 
come, and I will fill this house with glory,’ says the Lord Almighty. (Haggai 2:6-7) 

The language of Haggai is suggestive of John’s words concerning the downfall of Judaism: “Earth and 
sky fled from his presence” (Revelation 20:11), which upset represents the “second death.” It is in this same 
vein that the author of the Book of Hebrews (written about AD 64) calls attention to the words of Haggai: 

See to it that you do not refuse him who speaks. If they did not escape when they refused him who 
warned them on earth, how much less will we, if we turn away from him who warns us from heaven? 

26 At that time his voice shook the earth, but now he has promised, “ Once more I will shake not only 


333 Ibid., 751, where he defines the word parable: 

Greek, 7r</pufk)/.fj ( parabole ), a placing beside for the purpose of comparison, from 7iapa (para), 
beside , and pdkkgiv ( ballein ), to throw or cast. The classical use of the word was for one of the 
subdivisions of rcapadEiypa ( paradeigma ), an example , viz., a presentation of an analogous case by 
way of illustration . (Emphasis mine) 

334 Ibid., 735, where he expounds on the meaning of “metaphor”: 

Greek, paru<popd (metaphora), a transference, or carrying over or across. From pard ( meta ), 
beyond or over , and (pdpaiv ( pharein ), to carry. We may call the figure “Representation” or 
“Transference.” Hence, while the Simile gently states that one thing is like or resembles another, the 
Metaphor boldly and warmly declares that one this IS the other. While the Simile says “All flesh is 
AS grass” (1 Pet, i. 24), the Metaphor carries the figure across at once, and says “All Flesh IS grass” 
(Isa. XL 6) This is the distinction between the two. The Metaphor is, therefore, not so true to fact as 
the Simile , but is much truer to feeling . (Emphasis mine) 
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the earth but also the heavens ” [Judaism with its Temple and its rituals—the Mosaic dispensation]. 

27 The words “once more” indicate the removing of what can be shaken—that is, created things— so 
that what cannot be shaken may remain [the New Jerusalem]. 28 Therefore, since we are receiving 
a kingdom that cannot be shaken [dispensation of the Gospel], let us be thankful, and so worship 
[^arpEUtopEV, latreudmen, “we may serve”] God acceptably with reverence and awe, 29 for our “God 
is a consuming fire .” (Hebrews 12:25-29) 

The author of Hebrews speaks of the abolishing of the old dispensation (old heaven and old earth— 
Judaism with its Temple and its rituals) and the bringing in of the Gospel dispensation (“a new heaven and a 
new earth”). John represents the same episode that Haggai and the author of the Book of Hebrews addressed 
under the same figure. As stated above, he speaks of the abolishing of the old dispensation (Judaism and 
Jerusalem) as the fleeing away of the “earth and sky.” This passing away of the old “heaven and earth” occurred 
during the time of the “abomination of desolation” spoken of by Daniel the prophet (12:11) and the destruction 
of the “holy people” (12:7), which demolition is equivalent to the “second death.” The demise of the old order 
is called the “second death.” John, after addressing the dissolution of the old heaven and earth under 
metaphorical terms, immediately calls awareness to the Gospel dispensation under symbolic expressions: 

Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth, for the first heaven and the first earth had passed away, 
and there was no longer any sea. 2 I saw the Holy City, the new Jerusalem, coming down out of 
heaven from God , prepared as a bride beautifully dressed for her husband. 3 And I heard a loud voice 
from the throne saying, “Now the dwelling of God is with men, and he will live with them. They will 
be his people, and God himself will be with them and be their God. 4 He will wipe every tear from 
their eyes. There will be no more death or mourning or crying or pain, for the old order of things has 
passed away .” (Revelation 21:1-4) 

Returning to Revelation 20, we get another clue as to the “second death.” In 20:13, John calls notice to 
the “dead” and states that each person would be judged “according to what he had done,” that is to say, the 
rejection of Jesus as God’s Messiah for the redemption of lost humanity. He then stated that “death and Hades 
were thrown into the lake of fire. The lake of fire is the second death” (20:14). This language is similar to the 
words of Jesus in the reference to the judgment of Israel: 

For the Son of Man is going to come in his Father’s glory with his angels, and then he will 
reward each person according to what he has done . 28 1 tell you the truth, some who are standing 
here will not taste death before they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom.” (Matthew 16:27-28) 

John describes the judgment of God from the books before the “great white throne” (Revelation 20:11- 
12). Those found written in the book of life were delivered from the “second death,” but the rest were destined 
for destruction, which demolition is portrayed under the figure of “second death.” Again this figure of the 
“second death” is also depicted as the “earth and sky [that] fled away” (20:11). The “lake of fire” is also 
explained as the “second death.” If we return again to the Book of Daniel, he, too, speaks of the same 
particulars of judgment—judgment from books: 

As I looked, thrones were set in place, and the Ancient of Days took his seat. His clothing was as 
white as snow; the hair of his head was white like wool. His throne was flaming with fire, and its 
wheels were all ablaze. 10 A river of fire was flowing , coming out from before him. Thousands upon 
thousands attended him; ten thousand times ten thousand stood before him. The court was seated, 
and the books were opened . 11 “Then I continued to watch because of the boastful words the horn 
was speaking. I kept looking until the beast was slain and its body destroyed and thrown into the 
blazing fire . 12 (The other beasts had been stripped of their authority, but were allowed to live for a 
period of time.) 13 “In my vision at night I looked, and there before me was one like a son of man, 
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coming with the clouds of heaven. He approached the Ancient of Days and was led into his presence. 

14 He was given authority, glory and sovereign power; all peoples, nations and men of every language 
worshiped him. His dominion is an everlasting dominion that will not pass away, and his 
kingdom is one that will never be destroyed . (Daniel 7:9-14) 

Daniel, in conclusion of his book, gives additional information concerning the events that would 
transpire when the Son is escorted, as it were, to the Father. He now calls attention to some [Jews who rejected 
God’s Son] who would be resurrected to “shame and everlasting contempt” (Daniel 12:2). This judgment is 
confined to the same time period as the “abomination that causes desolation,” (12:11), which expression Christ 
quotes and applies to the Jewish people (Matthew 24:15). Both Daniel and Jesus dealt with the identical event— 
the passing away of the old heaven and earth. After John proclaimed “a new heaven and a new earth,” he 
immediately made known the passing away of the “first heaven” and the “first earth” (Revelation 21:1). For the 
fourth time, the expression “second death” is utilized by Jesus in His message to John: 

But the cowardly, the unbelieving, the vile, the murderers, the sexually immoral, those who 
practice magic arts, the idolaters and all liars— their place will be in the fiery lake of burning 
sulfur. This is the second death . (21:8) 

Following this announcement of the “second death,” we are alerted to “the Holy City, Jerusalem, 
coming down out of heaven from God” (21:10). John was told: “Do not seal up the words of the prophecy of 
this book, because the time is near” (22:10). On the other hand, Daniel, who wrote about these identical events, 
was told to “close up and seal the words of the scroll until the time of the end ,” not the end of time , that is to 
say, the end of Planet Earth (Daniel 12:4). After announcing the destruction of the holy people (12:7), he was 
told that the “words are closed up and sealed until the time of the end ” (12:9). On the other hand, John was 
informed: “Do not seal up the words of the prophecy of this book, because the time is near” (22:10). The time 
had arrived for the fulfillment of all that Daniel and Jesus had foretold. John is the only one that utilized the 
expression “second death” to describe the complete destruction of the holy city with its Temple and its 
rituals. 335 


CONCLUSION 

With the in-breaking of God’s “a new heaven and a new earth” (dispensation of the Gospel), the old 
heaven and the old earth passed away (the state of Israel). John the Baptist began his ministry with a reference 
to this obliteration of the holy people: 

But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees coming to where he was baptizing, he said 
to them: “You brood of vipers! Who warned you to flee from the coming wrath? 8 Produce fruit in 
keeping with repentance. 9 And do not think you can say to yourselves, ‘We have Abraham as our 
father.’ I tell you that out of these stones God can raise up children for Abraham. 10 The ax is already 
at the root of the trees, and every tree that does not produce good fruit will be cut down and thrown 
into the fire . 11 “I baptize you with water for repentance. But after me will come one who is more 
powerful than I, whose sandals I am not fit to carry. He will baptize you with the Holy Spirit and with 
fire. 12 His winnowing fork is in his hand, and he will clear his threshing floor, gathering his wheat 
into the barn and burning up the chaff with unquenchable fire .” (Matthew 3:7-12) 


335 For the time frame and date of Revelation, see Chapter 1, “Date of Revelation: Written Before June 
AD 68, 1-26. The entire Book of Revelation is an enlargement of the Olivet Discourse by Jesus (Matthew 24— 
25). 
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Four hundred years earlier, Malachi (433 BC) warned Israel about the events that Moses foretold one 
thousand years earlier (see Deuteronomy 28-32 and Leviticus 26) concerning the coming of God’s wrath: 
“Surely the day is coming; it will bum like 336 a furnace” (Malachi 4:1). Following this announcement, he makes 
known what God revealed to him concerning the coming of Elijah before the overthrow of apostate Israel: 

See I will send you the prophet Elijah before that great and dreadful day of the Lord comes. 

6 He will turn the hearts of the fathers to their children, and the hearts of the children to their fathers; 
or else I will come and strike the land with a curse . (4:5-6) 

When John the Baptist (the Elijah of Malachi) began his ministry, as cited above, he spoke of “the 
coming wrath” of Malachi’s prophecy. After Jesus began His ministry, He called twelve disciples (Matthew 10) 
to help evangelize Israel with God’s Good News of salvation based upon faith in Him, not works. After 
instructing His disciples, some of John’s disciples approached Jesus to find out if He is the One whom the 
prophets foretold would come to redeem Israel (Matthew ll:l-7a). He then spoke to the crowd about John the 
Baptist. Let us listen in on part of this conversation, which dialogue verifies the prophecy of Malachi: 

Then what did you go out to see? A prophet? Yes, I tell you, and more than a prophet. 10 This is 
the one about whom it is written: ‘I will send my messenger ahead of you, who will prepare your way 
before you.’ 11 1 tell you the truth: Among those born of women there has not risen anyone greater 
than John the Baptist ; yet he who is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he. 12 From the 
days of John the Baptist until now, the kingdom of heaven has been forcefully advancing, and 
forceful men lay hold of it. 13 For all the Prophets and the Law prophesied until John. 14 And if you 
are willing to accept it, he is the Elijah who was to come. 15 He who has ears, let him hear. (11:9- 
15) 

One of the amazing things about His disciples is that they did not comprehend His earlier statement 
about John the Baptist. Following the Mount of Transfiguration, He, once more, spoke of Malachi’s reference to 
the coming of Elijah: 

As they were coming down the mountain, Jesus instructed them, “Don’t tell anyone what you have 
seen, until the Son of Man has been raised from the dead.” 10 The disciples asked him, “Why then do 
the teachers of the law say that Elijah must come first? ” 11 Jesus replied, “ To be sure, Elijah comes 
and will restore all things. 12 But I tell you, Elijah has already come , and they did not recognize 
him, but have done to him everything they wished. In the same way the Son of Man is going to suffer 
at their hands.” 13 Then the disciples understood that he was talking to them about John the 
Baptist . (17:9-13) 

The “second death” could not occur before the coming of the Elijah that Malachi foretold. In Luke’s 
account, he reports that Jesus cited Malachi 3:1 to substantiate that John the Baptist is the same person that 
Malachi had predicted (Luke 7:18-35). Jesus’ Olivet Discourse and the Apocalypse of John unravel the “coming 
wrath” as foretold by John the Baptist, which coming represents the “second death” as recorded in the Book of 
Revelation. 


336 The word like is a simile. Simile is a comparison by resemblance; on the other hand, a metaphor is a 
comparison by representation. 
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azarus 


By the use of parables our Lord was enabled to administer a more pointed rebuke than he could have 
given in any other way; he, in this manner, made people pass judgment against their own conduct,— 
before they were aware it was themselves they condemned; and thus, in the application, he caused 
them to stand reproved in the sight of their own consciences. 337 


As we approach the parable of the “Rich man and Lazarus,” we need to consider the four parables 
preceding this fifth parable (Luke 16:19-31). The other parables set the background for a proper interpretation 
and application to this frequently misapplied parable, which parable is used by many Christians to substantiate 
the idea that God will one day roast people in a so-called burning hell. One of the big hindrances of Christians 
reading and interpreting the Scriptures correctly is the splitting up of the Sacred Writings into chapter divisions. 
Dana Adams’ comments about our dilemma of chapter divisions are up-front and blunt concerning the wide¬ 
spread misapplication of God’s Word. The following observations should cause all of us to reflect more 
carefully about how we handle the Scriptures: 

The chapter and verse subdivisions of the Bible, the descriptive headings of chapters and the 
presence of italics, or sloping letters, in the text, did not exist in the original. The division into 
chapters, which was for greater ease of reading and quotations, was made in the thirteenth century by 
either Cardinal Hugo or Archbishop Langton. 

At a later period, probably 1551, one Robert Stephens made the division into verses. They are very 
imperfect and sometimes greatly obscure the meaning . The presence of Italics is due to the fact that in 
many instances it was necessary to introduce words to make a meaning which could not be translated 
easily, or to supply deficiencies due to differences in language. 338 (Emphasis mine) 

As we seek to understand many of the parables of Jesus, we need to reflect upon the cultural setting of 
each of the parables in order to correctly obtain the intent of Jesus’ teaching. All four Gospels record numerous 
parables of our Lord Jesus. Just a perusal of the Gospels reveals that each book unfolds conflict between Jesus 
and the religious leaders. For instance, the second chapter of the Gospel of Matthew reveals conflict with the 
“chief priests and the teachers of the law” (Matthew 2:1-6). The religious leaders refused to acknowledge what 
the prophet Micah foretold (Micah 5:2). 


” 7 Thomas Whittemore, Notes and Illustrations of the Parables of the New Testament: Arranged 
According to the Time in Which They Were Spoken (Boston: published by the Author, 1840), 19. 

338 A. Dana Adams, 4000 Questions and Answers on the Bible: Including Helps to Bible Study and New 
Practiced Course in Bible Reading , edited by Dana Adams (Nashville, Tennessee: Broadman Press, 1924, 
1960), 76 
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The ministry of John the Baptist began with his castigation of the religious leaders. Matthew records this 
confrontation between John and the Pharisees and the Sadducees. He captures this encounter with the following 
words: 


But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees coming to where he was baptizing , he said 
to them: “ You brood of vipers! Who warned you to flee from the coming wrath? (Matthew 3:7) 

When Jesus began His ministry in Galilee, we witness Jesus’ rebuke of the teachings of the “Pharisees 
and the teachers of the law” (5:20). In fact, He told His disciples that “ unless your righteousness surpasses 
that of the Pharisees and the teachers of the law , you will certainly not enter the kingdom of heaven” (5:20). 
The Gospel of Matthew is a book of conflict between Jesus and the religious leaders. Mark also opened his 
Gospel with this same scenario of conflict between Jesus and “the teachers of the law who were Pharisees” 
(Mark 2:16). The following comments by Mark set the stage for the conflict throughout his Gospel: 

Once again Jesus went out beside the lake. A large crowd came to him, and he began to teach 
them. 14 As he walked along, he saw Levi son of Alphaeus sitting at the tax collector’s booth . “Follow 
me,” Jesus told him, and Levi got up and followed him. 15 While Jesus was having dinner at Levi’s 
house, many tax collectors and “sinners” were eating with him and his disciples, for there were many 
who followed him. 16 When the teachers of the law who were Pharisees saw him eating with the 
“sinners” and tax collectors, they asked his disciples: “Why does he eat with tax collectors and 
‘sinners ’?” 17 On hearing this, Jesus said to them, “It is not the healthy who need a doctor, but the 
sick. I have not come to call the righteous, but sinners.” (2:13-17) 

The Gospel of Luke is also a book of conflict between Jesus and the religious leaders. Many of the 
parables are directed to the Pharisees and the teachers of the law, which frequently caused the religious leaders 
to react with anger. Joel McDurmoiTs work on Jesus v. Jerusalem calls attention to fourteen parables given by 
Jesus after He “set His face to go to Jerusalem” (final stage of His ministry). McDurmon (staff writer and 
researcher at American Vision as well as the author of works on apologetics, theology, and biblical logic) pens 
the following words: 

During the journey that followed the turning point in Luke 9:51, Jesus told at least 14 politically 
charged threats of judgment in parable form. Before the great divorce [destruction of apostate Israel], 
Jesus would lay out the whole case. 339 

In our study of the Parable of the “Rich Man and Lazarus,” we need to examine the circumstances in 
which the four preceding parables in Chapters fifteen and sixteen were uttered and why. An analysis of these 
four parables will assist us in interpreting the fifth parable (Rich Man and Lazarus) properly. 

PARABLE OF THE LOST SHEEP 

Why was this parable given by Jesus? This parable, as well as others, was given as warnings of the 
destruction of their way of life with their Temple and religious ceremonies. The religious leaders had become 
self-righteous and had forgotten their mission for God—light to the nations (see Luke 11:33-36). Luke gives 
introductory marks to set the stage for an understanding of this parable (Luke 15:1-7). Luke’s comments are as 
follows: “Now the tax collectors and ‘sinners’ were all gathering around to hear him. 2 But the Pharisees and the 


339 Joel McDurmon, Jesus v. Jerusalem: A Commentary on Luke 9:51-20:26, Jesus ’ Lawsuit Against Israel 
(Powder Springs, Georgia: American Vision Press, 2011), 8. I highly recommend this book; his analysis of the 
parables of Jesus are extremely informative concerning the proper method of exegeting the parables. 
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teachers of the law muttered, ‘This man welcomes sinners and eats with them’” (15:1-2). Jesus told this parable 
in order to deal with the conduct of the teachers of the law and the Pharisees. 

The chief complaint against Jesus by the leaders concerned His accepting and eating with sinners. 
Matthew, in his Gospel, also reports this same complaint against Jesus: “Why does your teacher eat with tax 
collectors and sinners?” (Matthew 9:11). Following the call of Matthew (Levi—Aramaic name) to discipleship, 
he held a banquet and invited “many tax collectors and sinners” to his meal. When the Pharisees saw this, they 
were enraged at such behavior (9:11a). 

In order to draw attention to the Pharisees’ spirit of self-righteousness, He told five parables (Luke 15— 
16) to illustrate their lack of compassion and their unholy attitude toward others. The following remarks by 
Daniel Whitby (1638-1726, English theologian, biblical commentator, Armenian priest in the Church of 
England, and strongly anti-Calvinists) are quite illuminating as to the design of this parable: 

These parables, [namely, those in Luke 15] and especially the last, are designed against the Scribes 
[teachers of the law] and Pharisees, who thought so abjectly of publicans [tax collectors] and sinners, 
and so perversely of the whole Gentile world; and to convince them of their inhumanity, and to show 
them that their deportment was very alien from God’s merciful inclination to them, and that they 
ought not to be unmerciful to them to whom God was so well inclined to show mercy, or deny their 
charity to them whom he was so ready to afford it. 340 

Another scholar, in my judgment, Zachary Pearce (1690-1774, English Bishop [1748] of Bangor, 
Bishop of Rochester [1761], and Dean of Westminster [1756-1768]), also zeros in on the primary object of this 
parable: “This and the next parable mean to justify Jesus in applying himself to converse with sinners for the 
bringing them back to their duty.” 341 This self-righteousness is highlighted in The Parable of the Pharisee and 
the Tax Collector (Luke 18:9-14). Jesus calls to mind something that the religious leaders were familiar with. 

If one had an hundred sheep and loses one of them, the shepherd would seek to find the lost sheep. After 
finding, there would be rejoicing. Jesus uses this parable to focus on the down-and-out. He concludes this 
parable by saying that human beings are more valuable than sheep. Listen to Jesus as He concludes this parable: 
“I tell you that in the same way there will be more rejoicing in heaven over one sinner who repents than over 
ninety-nine righteous persons who do not need to repent” (15:7). 

This parable is a stinging rebuke to the Pharisees for their great sternness and severity and ruthlessness 
toward the lost. They were totally lacking in interest for the salvation of sinners. These religious leaders prayed: 
“God, I thank you that I am not like other men” (18:11). On the other hand, the tax collector stood at a distance 
and prayed: “God, have mercy on me, a sinner” (18:13). Apparently, these Pharisees and teachers of the Law 
did not reflect upon the words of Solomon when he wrote: “There is not a righteous man on earth who does 
what is right and never sins” (Ecclesiastes 7:20). 

As cited above, Mark calls attention to the calling of “Levi son of Alphaeus [Matthew] sitting at the tax 
collector’s booth” (Mark 2:14). 342 Matthew gave a party, so to speak, in which his friends were invited. Those 


340 Daniel Whitby, A Paraphrase and Commentary on the New Testament , in two volumes, seventh 
edition (London: J. Clarke, 1760), 1:431. 

l41 Zachary Pearce, Commentary, with Notes, on the Four Evangelists and the Acts of the Apostles, in 
two volumes (London: Cox and Cadell, 1777), 1:395. 

l42 For an explanation of the name Levi, see R. C. H. Lenski, The Interpretation of St. Mark’s Gospel , 
Commentary on the New Testament, second printing (Peabody, Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers, 1946, 
1964), where he pens an explanation of the name Levi: 

In this way Matthew became first a disciple and then an apostle. The teaching on the seashore was 
ended, and when he was returning to the city Jesus passed by Matthew’s Ta/.o'mov [telonion], “tax 
office” or “publican’s office.” His Aramaic name was Levi, and after a common fashion he is 
identified by the addition of his father’s name: “the son of Alphaeus,” who is not, however, the 
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in attendance (tax collectors and sinners) infuriated the Pharisees who were teachers of the Law. As a result, 
these religious leaders questioned Jesus’ disciples. Whereupon, He responded to their questioning by saying: “It 
is not the healthy who need a doctor, but the sick. I have not come to call the righteous, but sinners” (2:17). The 
other parables in this same chapter are of the same nature as this parable—castigation, or scolding, of the 
religious leaders. 


PARABLE OF THE LOST COIN 

Or suppose a woman has ten silver coins and loses one. Does she not light a lamp, sweep the house 
and search carefully until she finds it? 9 And when she finds it, she calls her friends and neighbors 
together and says, ‘Rejoice with me; I have found my lost coin.’ 10 In the same way, I tell you, there is 
rejoicing in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner who repents. (Luke 15:8-10) 

This parable, as the previous one, justifies Jesus’ conduct in associating with tax collectors and sinners. 
On the other hand, He rebukes the Pharisees for their mindset that they themselves were not sinners. His 
reasoning is that if they are not sinners, according to their logic, then He does not need to seek them. This 
second parable, as well as the first and third in Chapter 15, is in response to the teachers of the Law and the 
Pharisees for Jesus receiving sinners (15:1-2). These three parables contain His vindication of the 
correctness of His actions and, at the same time, a repudiation of His accusers. The religious leaders would 
consider themselves as representative of nine silver coins and the Gentiles the tenth. Jesus used this parable to 
illustrate that the lost need redemption. 

As in the first parable (Chapter 15:3-7), Jesus illustrates the impropriety of their objections to His 
actions of receiving sinners. In order to drive home His point, he calls attention to their care for their own 
personal property (sheep), and, at the same time, their willingness to search for just one lost sheep. Since they 
would go out of their way for just one sheep that wandered away, then Jesus wanted to know why they would 
condemn Him for going after those who had strayed from the fold of God. Jesus contrasts eternity with the 
temporal in order to validate His behavior. Both the Parable of the Lost Sheep and the Parable of the Lost Son 
end with “I tell you, there is rejoicing in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner who repents” (15:7, 
10 ). 


PARABLE OF THE LOST SON 

Jesus continued: “There was a man who had two sons. 12 The younger one said to his father, ‘Father, 
give me my share of the estate.’ So he divided his property between them. 13 “Not long after that, the 
younger son got together all he had, set off for a distant country and there squandered his wealth in 
wild living. 14 After he had spent everything, there was a severe famine in that whole country, and he 
began to be in need. 15 So he went and hired himself out to a citizen of that country, who sent him to 
his fields to feed pigs. 16 He longed to fill his stomach with the pods that the pigs were eating, but no 
one gave him anything. 17 “When he came to his senses, he said, ‘How many of my father’s hired men 
have food to spare, and here I am starving to death! 18 1 will set out and go back to my father and say 
to him: Father, I have sinned against heaven and against you. 19 I am no longer worthy to be called 
your son; make me like one of your hired men.’ 20 So he got up and went to his father. “But while he 
was still a long way off, his father saw him and was filled with compassion for him; he ran to his son, 
threw his arms around him and kissed him. 21 “The son said to him, ‘Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and against you. I am no longer worthy to be called your son.’ 22 “But the father said to his 
servants, ‘Quick! Bring the best robe and put it on him. Put a ring on his linger and sandals on his 
feet. 23 Bring the fattened calf and kill it. Let’s have a feast and celebrate. 24 For this son of mine was 


Alphaeus, the father of James the less. When Matthew himself tells the story (9:9) he introduces 
himself as “a man called Matthew.” 
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dead and is alive again; he was lost and is found.’ So they began to celebrate. 25 “ Meanwhile, the 
older son was in the field. When he came near the house, he heard music and dancing. 26 So he called 
one of the servants and asked him what was going on . 27 ‘Your brother has come,’ he replied, ‘and 
your father has killed the fattened calf because he has him back safe and sound.’ 28 “ The older brother 
became angry and refused to go in . So his father went out and pleaded with him. 29 But he answered 
his father, ‘Look! All these years I’ve been slaving for you and never disobeyed your orders. Yet you 
never gave me even a young goat so I could celebrate with my friends. 30 But when this son of yours 
who has squandered your property with prostitutes comes home, you kill the fattened calf for him!’ 31 
“‘My son,’ the father said, ‘you are always with me, and everything I have is yours. 32 But we had to 
celebrate and be glad, because this brother of yours was dead and is alive again; he was lost and is 
found.’” (15:11-32) 

This parable is one of the most beautiful parables in Holy Scripture. Christians can identify themselves 
with the so-called “prodigal son,” which is the title assigned to this famous parable by many Christians. Even 
though this parable paints a wonderful picture of God’s love for the backslider, nevertheless, we do not 
need to loosen the purpose or aim of this parable from its intended meaning . This parable, like the last two, 
deals with the character of the Pharisees in their self-righteous attitude of superiority. The “elder brother” in this 
parable represents the Pharisees, which story lays bare the hypocrisy of the religious leaders. We need to keep 
in mind the circumstances that called forth these three parables—Jesus acceptance of the tax collectors and 
sinners. When this motley crowd of tax collectors and sinners drew near to Jesus, He did not forbid them. The 
Pharisees were horrified that He received sinners and ate with them. The elder brother (Pharisees) was appalled 
and disgusted that His father would welcome back his brother who had lived such a riotous and uncontrolled 
life. 

This parable sets forth the utter degradation of how sin can plunge one into a life of dreadful conditions 
and humiliation. Today, we, too, are familiar with the ungodly behavior of the world—drugs, alcohol, sexual 
immorality, hatefulness toward others, murder, theft, and so on. In the present day, we witness individuals who 
are totally destroyed as the result of drugs and alcohol. It is not uncommon for such persons to end up on skid- 
row. Just recently, I witnessed death from an overdose of drugs and alcohol. As in this parable, we, too, are 
confronted with a life that is lived without God (the lost son). Misery is the outcome of a life devoid of God. 
This parable still extends hope to the down-and-out. Having said this, we do not need to separate this parable 
from its intended target—the Pharisees. In this parable, Jesus demonstrates that sinners are objects of pity, not 
of scorn or disrespect. 

Jesus contrasts the “lost son” with the “elder brother.” Instead of rejoicing for the return of the wayward 
brother, the elder brother exhibited abhorrence, disgust, revulsion, hatred, and anger, which is the same attitude 
of the religious leaders toward sinners. His disposition of detestation and contempt for his badly behaved 
brother is the temperament of the Pharisees, which is the moral of the parable. In contrast to the elder brother, 
we witness the father and the rest of the family rejoicing with music, feasting, and dancing to celebrate the 
return of the lost son. Thomas Whittemore summarizes the essence of the teachings of this parable with the 
following comments: 

The principal design of the parable of the Prodigal Son, was to show in how high an estimation the 
Jews, particularly the Pharisees, regarded themselves; and that from this vain conceit of their own 
abilities and righteousness, sprung up their hatred of the common people, and of the gentile 
nations. 343 

Unfortunately, these murmuring teachers of the Law and the Pharisees were insensible to their own 
wicked and sinful hearts. They failed to see themselves in the one lost sheep, the one lost coin, and the one lost 


1 'Thomas Whittemore, Notes and Illustrations of the Parables of the New Testament: Arranged 
According to the Time in Which They Were Spoken, 201. 
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son. If they had confessed their own sins, they would have found favor with God. We can hardly read these 
three parables without a recollection of Jesus’ encounter with Nicodemus. The words of Jesus to this Jewish 
leader should awaken within us a need to share the Good News of God’s way of salvation “in” and “through” 
Jesus. Let us listen in on His words: 

For God so loved the world that he gave his one and only Son, that whoever believes in him shall 
not perish but have eternal life. 17 For God did not send his Son into the world to condemn the world, 
but to save the world through him. 18 Whoever believes in him is not condemned, but whoever does 
not believe stands condemned already because he has not believed in the name of God’s one and only 
Son. (John 3:16-18) 

The elder brother rejected the Father’s outpouring of grace over the brother who was dead but now alive. 
Jesus introduced five parables with attention drawn toward the religious leaders who also resented God’s 
overflow of grace toward sinners. All five parables condemn the Pharisees and the teachers of the Law for their 
lack of compassion and their failure to fulfill their roles in holding out God’s Word as a lamp to the world. Prior 
to this parable, Jesus had earlier given a parable about The Lamp of the Body (Lukel 1:33-36). In this parable, 
Jesus issues an open rebuke for their failures to act as light in an adulterous and sinful generation. They had 
failed in holding out light to the nations surrounding them. In this parable, he says, 

No one lights a lamp and puts it in a place where it will be hidden, or under a bowl. Instead he puts 
it on its stand, so that those who come in may see the light. 34 Your eye is the lamp of your body. 
When your eyes are good, your whole body also is full of light. But when they are bad, your body 
also is full of darkness. 35 See to it, then, that the light within you is not darkness. 36 Therefore, if your 
whole body is full of light, and no part of it dark, it will be completely lighted, as when the light of a 
lamp shines on you.” (Luke 11:33-36) 

The Jewish leaders had failed to broadcast godly witness to the world of darkness. God, through Moses, 
instructed the children of Israel as to their duties in reaching out to the surrounding nations in proclaiming the 
one true God. In the last book that Moses penned, he gives God’s instructions to the nation of Israel: 

See, I have taught you decrees and laws as the Lord my God commanded me, so that you may 
follow them in the land you are entering to take possession of it. 6 Observe them carefully, for this 
will show your wisdom and understanding to the nations, who will hear about all these decrees 
and say, “Surely this great nation is a wise and understanding people .” 7 What other nation is so 
great as to have their gods near them the way the Lord our God is near us whenever we pray to him? 

8 And what other nation is so great as to have such righteous decrees and laws as this body of laws I 
am setting before you today? (Deuteronomy 4:5-8) 

After Jesus “set his face toward Jerusalem” (Luke 9:51), we read of several parables and sayings in 
which Jesus forecast the utter destruction of their holy city, namely, Jerusalem. Once again, Joel McDurmon’s 
comments on this parable are extremely informative as to the very heart of this parable spoken against the 
Pharisees and the teachers of the Law: 

As the father defends the celebration against the elder brother’s complaint, it is clear that the elder 
son needs repentance also. Just as the original invites to the great supper all refused to enter in (14:18- 
20), so does this elder brother (15:28). Yet we are never told that the elder son repented and 
eventually joined the rejoicing. Given the previous parables and their Pharisaical audience, I think the 
implication is that he did not. He would persist in his unforgiving spirit, and in rejecting the 
acceptance of the lost son, he would be rejecting the father’s will as well. This is exactly what would 
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happen to the Pharisees—and the rest of Israel. And they would soon find themselves completely 
locked out of the celebration as well. 344 

The principal focus of the parable of the so-called prodigal son was to demonstrate through the elder son 
the high estimation that the religious leaders regarded themselves. These individuals gloated in their own so- 
called righteousness. In addition to exposing their arrogance, this parable also put out in the open their hatred of 
tax collectors and sinners, which would include Gentiles. On the other hand, the parable of the unwise steward 
demonstrated that the religious leaders were not as wise in their own thinking as the people of the world. Both 
parables exposed the Pharisees and the teachers of the Law for their hypocrisy and lack of compassion. 

PARABLE OF THE SHREWD MANAGER 

Jesus told his disciples: “ There was a rich man whose manager was accused of wasting his 
possessions . 2 So he called him in and asked him, ‘What is this I hear about you? Give an account of 
your management, because you cannot be manager any longer.’ 3 “The manager said to himself, 
‘What shall I do now? My master is taking away my job. I’m not strong enough to dig, and I’m 
ashamed to beg— 4 1 know what I’ll do so that, when I lose my job here, people will welcome me into 
their houses.’ 5 “So he called in each one of his master’s debtors. He asked the first, ‘How much do 
you owe my master?’ 6 “‘Eight hundred gallons of olive oil,’ he replied. “The manager told him, 
‘Take your bill, sit down quickly, and make it four hundred.’ 7 “Then he asked the second, ‘And how 
much do you owe?’ “‘A thousand bushels of wheat,’ he replied. “He told him, ‘Take your bill and 
make it eight hundred.’ 8 “ The master commended the dishonest manager [okovopov ifjg aSuciag, 
oikonomon tes adikias, “steward of unrighteousness”] because he had acted shrewdly . For the people 
of this world [oi nioi top aidivoc toptop, hoi huioi tou aidnos toutou, “the sons of this age”] are 
more shrewd in dealing with their own kind than are the people of the light. 9 1 tell you, use worldly 
wealth [top pa. pond uPiku/c. tou mamona adikias, “wealth of unrighteousness”] to gain friends for 
yourselves, so that when it is gone [otov aK/.firq. hotan eklipe, “when it fails”], you will be 
welcomed into eternal dwellings [sic; t«c aiomopc oicqvdu;, eis tas aidnious skenas, “into the eternal 
tabernacles”]. 10 “ Whoever can be trusted with very little can also be trusted with much, and whoever 
is dishonest with very little will also be dishonest with much . 11 So if you have not been trustworthy 
in handling worldly wealth, who will trust you with true riches? 12 And if you have not been 
trustworthy with someone else’s property, who will give you property of your own? 13 “ No servant 
can serve two masters. Either he will hate the one and love the other, or he will be devoted to the one 
and despise the other. You cannot serve both God and Money .” 14 The Pharisees, who loved money, 
heard all this and were sneering at Jesus. (Luke 16:1-14) 

This parable is one of the more difficult to decipher since Jesus did not explain the meanings attached to 
some, seemingly, enigmatical statements. Nevertheless, we do have this story in association with five parables 
preceding this parable. Also, we have Luke’s remarks that introduce Jesus’ storyline of The Parable of the Lost 
Sheep, which narrative helps us to recognize more clearly the illustration of the clever manager. How do we 
interpret the parables? Yet again, Joel McDurmon’s comments on the correct move toward understanding 
parables are well worth citing: 


344 Joel McDurmon, Jesus and Jerusalem: A Commentary on Luke 9:51-20:26, Jesus’ Lawsuit Against 
Israel (Powder Springs, Georgia: American vision Press, 2011), 85. For one of the most complete studies of the 
parables spoken by Jesus in his final journey to Jerusalem, I recommend that every person order this book and 
read it. The book is very well written, extremely informative, and, at the same time, adheres to the context in 
exegeting. 
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Most people don’t realize that many if not most of Jesus’ parables were intended not as general 
morality tales, but as particular pronouncements of coming judgment and change . Jesus was warning 
Jerusalem to repent and to accept its new King (Jesus) or else fall under ultimate condemnation of 
God. In fact, much of Jesus’ teaching in the Gospels pertains primarily to that pre-AD 70 crowd, and 
without reading it in this light, we misunderstand it. And when we misunderstand it, we misapply 
it. 345 (Emphasis mine) 

Just a perusal of the preceding parables leading up to this parable reveals that Jesus is announcing the 
destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70. The nation of Israel was condemned for her unfaithfulness in her ethical 
behavior and rejection of her Messiah. Earlier, Jesus issued His rebuke against the nation for its refusal to enter 
through the “narrow door.” Luke records this conversation with Jesus’ dire warning for its obstinacy: 

Then Jesus went through the towns and villages, teaching as he made his way to Jerusalem. 23 
Someone asked him, “Lord, are only a few people going to be saved?” He said to them, 24 “ Make 
every effort to enter through the narrow door, because many, I tell you, will try to enter and will not 
be able to . 25 Once the owner of the house gets up and closes the door, you will stand outside 
knocking and pleading, ‘Sir, open the door for us.’ “But he will answer, ‘I don’t know you or where 
you come from.’ 26 “Then you will say, ‘We ate and drank with you, and you taught in our streets.’ 27 
“But he will reply, ‘I don’t know you or where you come from. Away from me, all you evildoers!’ 28 
“ There will be weeping there, and gnashing of teeth, when you see Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and all 
the prophets in the kingdom of God, but you yourselves thrown out . 29 People will come from east 
and west and north and south, and will take their places at the feast in the kingdom of God. 30 Indeed 
there are those who are last who will be first, and first who will be last.” (Luke 13:22-30) 

We cannot read the Parable of the Shrewd Manager without a consciousness that Jesus is dealing with 
the nation of Israel. Just as the rich man called his servant and fired him for his incompetency, so God severed 
His relationship with Israel for its failure to faithfulness. The thrust of this parable, so it seems, is that Israel 
faced unemployment just as the unrighteous manager. Israel’s negligence would result in her banishment, which 
catastrophy would result in weeping and gnashing of teeth as they witnessed their rejection by God. The Parable 
of the Narrow Door is an excellent commentary on this parable. 346 Just a brief read of this parable reveals that 
the unjust manager represents unfaithful Israel. On the other hand, there were some who could be trusted with 
much (16:10). This group would live through the destruction of the holy city, that is to say, those who 
responded to Jesus as God’s Messiah. It is in this same vein that Jesus said, “He who stands firm to the end will 
be saved” (Matthew 24:13). 

Another aspect of the shrewd manager dealt with his well-being after termination of his employment. He 
would then seek out the individuals that he befriended in reducing their financial indebtedness to his employer. 
Yet, in this case, the religious leaders were not as wise in the natural world as the unjust steward. In other 
words, the people of the world are wiser in dealing with their own kind than are the Jews who are called 
“children of light.” The Pharisees are called “children of light” for the same reason they are called “the sons of 
the kingdom” in Matthew 8:12. 

The moral of the story is that the faithless Jews were not as wise as the unjust steward in this parable. 
Ultimately, the faithless Jews would suffer death with the Roman onslaught in AD 70. This chain of parables, 
beginning with Luke 15:1 and ending with Chapter 16, resulted from the Pharisees high estimation of their own 
righteousness. The parables preceding and succeeding set the stage for a proper interpretation of this parable. 
We cannot isolate this parable from the context of several parables dealing with the demise of Israel without 
destroying Jesus’ intent. Thomas Whittemore’s comments also add to an understanding of the various 
avenues of deciphering the heart of this intriguing parable: 


345 Ibid„ 5. 

346por a detailed examination of the Parable of the Shrewd Manager, See Joel McDurmon, Ibid., 85-91. 
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What now, we may inquire, was the object of Jesus in uttering this parable? Answer, To show the 
Scribes [teachers of the Law] and Pharisees, whose character he had faithfully drawn in the parable of 
the Prodigal, that although they felt proud of their moral attainments, and were generally regarded as 
the ‘children of light,’ yet in fact they were not so wise and prudent as men generally are, in the 
management of their secular concerns. The unjust steward showed more wisdom in the provision he 
had made for the future, than they ever manifested. ‘ The children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light .’ (Ver. 8.) They are here called the children of light for the same 
reason they are called the ‘children of the kingdom.’ (Matt. viii. 12.) The Saviour then adds, ‘Make to 
yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, that, when ye fail, they may receive you into 
everlasting habitations.’ (ver. 9.) The phrase translated ‘mammon of unrighteousness,’ it is admitted 
on all hands would be better rendered, uncertain riches , such as the riches of this world are in 
comparison of the true riches of the gospel. Paul calls the gospel the ‘unsearchable riches of Christ,’ 
(Eph. iii.8,) and he says in another place, “Trust not in uncertain riches, but in the living God’” (1 
Tim. vi. 17.) (I have left his punctuation as written—Dallas) 347 

What was the purpose of introducing the “unjust steward” in this parable? Just as God descended upon 
Mount Sinai and gave the Law, He gave instructors (stewards) to communicate His Word. In this parable, the 
steward represents the religious leaders in their failure to teach the Law and their letdown to keep the Law and 
their breakdown to be light to the nations. Just as the steward wasted his lord’s money, so the Jews failed to 
keep God’s Law and, at the same time, substituted their traditions, which traditions made void God’s Law. As a 
result of this wicked behaviour, God would bring to a close the Mosaic Dispensation and bring total destruction 
upon their sacred city—Jerusalem. Just as the steward was turned out of his position, so the nation of Israel 
would be turned out to suffer the “abomination of desolation” (Matthew 24:15; Daniel 9:26-27; 12:11). In other 
words, they would be unemployed in respect to their Law, to their rituals, to their Temple, and to their nation 
for their refusal to accept Jesus as their Messiah and His Gospel. 

PARABLE OF THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS 

Even though this story is generally interpreted to refer to the end of Planet Earth and the roasting 
of the wicked in an eternal burning “hell,” nevertheless, this story is a parable about the Jews who 
rejected God’s Gospel and the destruction of Judaism with a fiery annihilation by the Roman 
government (See Revelation, Chapters 17-18 for the story of God’s destruction of Jerusalem). The object 
of this parable is to point out the obstinacy of the religious leaders in their rejection of Jesus as God’s way of 
salvation. The Pharisees and the teachers of the Law conspired together to prevent the nation of Israel from 
accepting Jesus as the one whom the prophets foretold would come to pay the penalty for the sins of the world. 
From just a casual reading of this parable, we quickly take notice of the “rich man.” This symbolic person 
represents the Judaism with its high priests (See Exodus 28:31-41; Revelation 17:4; 18:16). 

Luke introduces five parables following his comments in Luke 15:1-2, which comments set the tone for 
a proper interpretation of the parables. Once more, we should listen to Luke as he gives his introduction to these 
parables. He pinpoints the Pharisees and the teachers of the Law as the focus of Jesus’ parables: “Now the ‘tax 
collectors and sinners’ were all gathering around to hear him. 2 But the Pharisees and the teachers of the law 
muttered , ‘This man welcomes sinners and eats with them.’” As we seek an accurate application to this parable 
of the Rich Man and Lazarus, we need to examine a statement in the preceding parable concerning the Law and 
the prophets. In the Parable of the Shrewd Manager, Jesus said, 


1 l7 Thomas Whittemore, Notes and Illustrations of the Parables of the New Testament , 206. For an 
excellent detailed study of this parable, see Whittemore’s full commentary, pages 201-209. 
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The Law and the Prophets were proclaimed until John . Since that time, the good news of the 
kingdom of God is being preached, and everyone is forcing his way into it. 17 It is easier for heaven 
and earth [apostate Israel] to disappear than for the least stroke of a pen to drop out of the Law. 
(16:16-17) 

In this parable, the Pharisees and the religious leaders failed to respond to the things revealed in the Law 
as well as the prophecies concerning the Messiah. In the final analysis, the religious leaders would try to force 
their way into the kingdom of God. An example of this mindset of seeking to enter the kingdom of God is found 
in another parable told by Jesus—the Parable of the Narrow Door (Luke 13:22-30). We should read and reread 
this parable in conjunction with The Parable of the Shrewd Manager and the Parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus. Listen to Jesus, once more, as He tells this moving story along with the introductory remarks by Luke: 

Then Jesus went through the towns and villages, teaching as he made his way to Jerusalem. 23 
Someone asked him, “Lord, are only a few people going to be saved?” He said to them, 24 “ Make 
every effort to enter through the narrow door, because many, I tell you, will try to enter and will not 
be able to . 25 Once the owner of the house gets up and closes the door, you will stand outside 
knocking and pleading, ‘Sir, open the door for us .’ “But he will answer, ‘I don’t know you or where 
you come from.’ 26 “Then you will say, ‘We ate and drank with you, and you taught in our streets.’ 27 
“But he will reply, ‘I don’t know you or where you come from. Away from me, all you evildoers!’ 28 
“ There will be weeping there, and gnashing of teeth, when you see Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and all 
the prophets in the kingdom of God, but you yourselves thrown out . 29 People will come from east 
and west and north and south, and will take their places at the feast in the kingdom of God. 30 Indeed 
there are those who are last who will be first, and first who will be last.” (13:22-30) 

This parable is a good commentary on the latter part of the Parable of the Shrewd Manger as well as the 
Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus. When God’s wrath is poured out upon Babylon (apostate Israel), the Jews 
who rejected Jesus will seek to enter God’s house (Abraham’s bosom), but to no avail (gulf fixed). When 
destruction comes, “everyone is forcing his way into it” (16:16). Near the end of the Parable of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus, we find similar remarks concerning the Law and the prophets. When the rich man sought Abraham 
to send five of his brothers (equivalent to the five foolish virgins—Matthew 25:1-13) to warn them about this 
coming destruction (described in metaphorical language), he was told by Abraham: 

‘ They have Moses and the Prophets; let them listen to them .’ 30 ‘No, father Abraham,’ he said, ‘but 
if someone from the dead goes to them, they will repent.’ 31 He said to him, ‘ If they do not listen to 
Moses and the Prophets , they will not be convinced even if someone rises from the dead.’ (16:29-31) 

These parables, in Luke’s Gospel, represent Christ’s judgment against the nation of Israel for its 
rejection of Him as the fulfillment of Messianic prophecy. Yet, Jesus, two days before the Passover (Matthew 
26:1-2) issued three other parables as judgments against Jerusalem (25:1-46). These three parables represent the 
culmination of Jesus’ ministry to the nation of Israel. He began His ministry with castigation of the Pharisees 
and the teachers of the Law (Matthew 5:20) and ended His ministry with rebuke of the religious leaders (23:1- 
39). 

In His earlier comments (Sermon on the Mount), He announced: “I tell you the truth, until heaven and 
earth [Judaism] disappear , not the smallest letter, not the least stroke of a pen, will by any means disappear from 
the Law until everything is accomplished” (5:18). 348 Once more, Luke gives us additional information with 
which to interpret the parables, which information is found toward the conclusion of his Gospel. Within this 
scenario, Luke mentions the parable of the fig tree that Matthew also calls attention to in his Gospel (24:32-35). 


348 For a detailed study of “heaven and earth,” see Chapter 3 (“A New Heaven and a New Earth”) in this 


book. 
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Within this context, Jesus speaks of the passing away of “heaven and earth.” The following is Matthew’s 
account of what Jesus said: 

Now learn this lesson from the fig tree: As soon as its twigs get tender and its leaves come out, 
you know that summer is near. 33 Even so, when you see all these things, you know that it is near, 
right at the door. 34 I tell you the truth, this generation will certainly not pass away until all these 
things have happened. 35 Heaven and earth will pass away , but my words will never pass away. 
(24:32-35) 

Planet Earth is still around, yet the “heaven and earth” that Jesus addressed would pass away within that 
generation (“this generation”), which signified Jerusalem. Luke’s account of this prophecy is more detailed: 

When you see Jerusalem being surrounded by armies, you will know that its desolation is near . 21 
Then let those who are in Judea flee to the mountains, let those in the city get out, and let those in the 
country not enter the city. 22 For this is the time of punishment in fulfillment of all that has been 
written . 23 How dreadful it will be in those days for pregnant women and nursing mothers! There 
will be great distress in the land and wrath against this people. 24 They will fall by the sword and will 
be taken as prisoners to all the nations. Jerusalem will be trampled on by the Gentiles until the times 
of the Gentiles are fulfilled . 25 “There will be signs in the sun, moon and stars. On the earth, nations 
will be in anguish and perplexity at the roaring and tossing of the sea. 26 Men will faint from terror, 
apprehensive of what is coming on the world, for the heavenly bodies will be shaken. 27 At that time 
they will see the Son of Man coming in a cloud with power and great glory . 28 When these things 
begin to take place, stand up and lift up your heads, because your redemption is drawing near.” 29 He 
told them this parable: “Look at the fig tree and all the trees. 30 When they sprout leaves, you can see 
for yourselves and know that summer is near. 31 Even so, when you see these things happening, you 
know that the kingdom of God is near. 32 “I tell you the truth , this generation will certainly not pass 
away until all these things have happened . (Luke 21:20-32) 

This coming “in a cloud with power and great glory” had to do with His coming in judgment against 
apostate Israel for its rejection of what the Law and the prophets said about Him. This coming signified “heaven 
and earth” passing away. Should we associate this description of the overthrow of Jerusalem with the passing 
away of “heaven and earth”? Yes! Immediately, Jesus summarizes this forecast with: “Heaven and earth will 
pass away, but my words will never pass away” (21:33). As we approach the Parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, it is necessary to investigate other sayings dealing with similar statements concerning the Law. Jesus 
came under attack from the Jews about His healing an individual on the Sabbath (John 5:1-15). This encounter 
resulted in Jesus reference to Moses: 

You diligently study the Scriptures because you think that by them you possess eternal life. These 
are the Scriptures that testify about me, 40 yet you refuse to come to me to have life . 41 “I do not accept 
praise from men, 42 but I know you. I know that you do not have the love of God in your hearts. 43 1 
have come in my Father’s name, and you do not accept me : but if someone else comes in his own 
name, you will accept him. 44 How can you believe if you accept praise from one another, yet make 
no effort to obtain the praise that comes from the only God? 45 “But do not think I will accuse you 
before the Father. Your accuser is Moses, on whom your hopes are set. 46 If you believed Moses, you 
would believe me, for he wrote about me . 47 But since you do not believe what he wrote, how are you 
going to believe what I say?” (5:39-47) 

The parables of Jesus reinforce and call attention to many of His statements concerning God’s wrath 
against a wicked and adulterous nation. The Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus is a classic example of Jesus’ 
recorded statement by John (5:39-47). It is in this same vein that Abraham responded to the Rich Man’s request 
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to send Lazarus to his five brothers (equivalent to the five foolish virgins —Matthew 25:1-13) lest they, too, 
should suffer torment (be destroyed in the abomination of desolation that would strike Jerusalem—Matthew 
24:15; Daniel 12:11). Why did Abraham refuse? He said, 

‘ They have Moses and the Prophets; let them listen to them .’ 30 ‘No, father Abraham,’ he said, ‘but 
if someone from the dead goes to them, they will repent.’ 31 He said to him, ‘ If they do not listen to 
Moses and the Prophets , they will not be convinced even if someone rises from the dead.’ ” (Luke 
16:29-31) 

Did the religious leaders understand the implications of the multiple parables? Yes! Following the 
parables in Chapters 15 and 16, Luke records three other parables against the leaders of Israel. For example, 
Jesus spoke a parable known as the Parable of the Tenants (20:9-18). At the conclusion of this parable the 
leaders sought means whereby to kill Jesus. Why? Listen to Luke’s remarks about how the teachers of the Law 
and the chief priest interpreted this parable: 

The teachers of the law and the chief priests looked for a way to arrest him immediately, because 
they knew he had spoken this parable against them . But they were afraid of the people. (20:19) 

Rich Man Dressed in Purple 

In my earlier years as a teacher and preacher, I taught, as many Christians still do, that the “rich man and 
Lazarus” was actual history. This was based, at least in my religious circles, that the word parable is not 
mentioned; therefore this story represents factual history. Yet, we failed to observe that in the Parable of the 
Shrewd Manager (Luke 16:1), Jesus did not state that this story was just simply a parable: “Jesus told his 
disciples: There was a rich man whose manager was accused of wasting his possessions.” Yet, Luke 15:3 
indicates that all these stories were parables, not just the first three. The following comments by John Lightfoot 
(1602-1675, prolific writer, scholar, English churchman, rabbinical scholar, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
Cambridge and Master of St. Catharine’s College at Cambridge) seek to capture the focus and intent of this 
often misunderstood parable: 

That it was a parable, not only the consent of all expositors may assure us, but the thing itself speaks 
it. The main scope and design of it seems this,—to hint the destruction of the unbelieving Jews , who, 
though they had Moses and the prophets, did not believe them, nay, would not believe, though one 
(even Jesus) arose from the dead. For that conclusion of the parable abundantly evidenceth what it 
aimed at : “If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one rose 
from the dead.” 349 (Emphasis mine) 

In order to interpret the story of the Rich Man and Lazarus correctly, we need to keep in mind that this is 
a parable, not real history. In the eleventh century, Theophylact (1055-1107, Archbishop of Ochrid and 
Bulgaria) wrote: “This is a parable and not, as some have foolishly imagined, something which actually 
occurred.” 350 In his examination of this parable, he refers to the “rich man” as a reference to the Hebrew people: 

This parable may also be understood in a more figurative sense. The rich man represents the 
Hebrew people . Of old this people was rich in all knowledge and wisdom, and in the words of God 


349 John Lightfoot (1602-1675), The Whole Works of the Rev. John Lightfoot, Volume 12 (London: J. L. 
Dove, 1823), 157-158. 

l50 Blessed Theophylact, The Explanation of the Holy Gospel According to Luke, Volume 3 in the series, 
originally published after AD 1090, 4 th edition (House Springs, MO: Chrysostom Press, republished, 1997, 
2007), 212. 
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which are more precious than gold and many costly stones. And this people was [were] clothed in 
purple and fine linen, having both kingship and priesthood, being a royal priesthood to God. The 
purple signifies kingship and the fine linen priesthood, for the Levites used fine linen cloth for the 
priestly vestments.... Lazarus represents the people from among the Gentiles , destitute of divine 
grace and wisdom, lying before the gates. For the Gentiles were not permitted to enter the house of 
God; this was considered a defilement, as when, in the Book of Acts, an out cry was made against 
Paul for bringing Gentiles into the temple and defiling that holy place. 351 (Emphasis mine) 

He also asserted that Lazarus “represents the people from among the Gentiles.” Lazarus was an 
individual who longed “to eat what fell from the rich man’s table” (16:21). This parable is reminiscent of Jesus 
encounter with Canaanite woman: 

Leaving that place, Jesus withdrew to the region of Tyre and Sidon. 22 A Canaanite woman from 
that vicinity came to him, crying out, “Lord, Son of David, have mercy on me! My daughter is 
suffering terribly from demon-possession.” 23 Jesus did not answer a word. So his disciples came to 
him and urged him, “Send her away, for she keeps crying out after us.” 24 He answered, “I was sent 
only to the lost sheep of Israel.” 25 The woman came and knelt before him. “Lord, help me!” she said. 

26 He replied, “It is not right to take the children’s bread and toss it to their dogs.” 27 “ Yes, Lord,” she 
said, “but even the dogs eat the crumbs that fall from their masters’ table .” 28 Then Jesus answered, 
“Woman, you have great faith! Your request is granted.” And her daughter was healed from that very 
hour. (Matthew 15:21-28) 

As we seek to gain an understanding of the characters involved in the Parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, we need to reexamine the Parable of the Narrow Door (Luke 13:22-30). This parable is an excellent 
commentary on the rich man and Lazarus. In the narrow door parable, we see the picture of the “rich man” in 
his correspondence with the beggar. Listen to Jesus as He portrays the plight of the Jewish nation: 

Make every effort to enter through the narrow door, because many, I tell you, will try to enter and 
will not be able to. 25 Once the owner of the house gets up and closes the door, you will stand outside 
knocking and pleading, ‘Sir, open the door for us.’ But he will answer, ‘I don’t know you or where 
you come from.’ (Luke 13:24-25) 

In the Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, we see a similar scenario in the rich man’s condition and 
his request to Abraham. In this parable we witness ‘political death,’ which death is symbolical of the passing 
away of the old heaven and old earth. At the point of no return for the nation of Israel, Jesus, in this parable 
speaks of “a great chasm” that “has been fixed.” Whereas in the door parable, Jesus says that the “owner [God] 
of the house gets up and closes the door.” Let us reread the Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus to see the 
correlation between the two parables: 

The time came when the beggar died and the angels carried him to Abraham’s side. The rich man 
also died [political death] and was buried. 23 In hell [abomination of desolation], where he was in 
torment, he looked up and saw Abraham far away, with Lazarus by his side. 24 So he called to him, 
‘Father Abraham, have pity on me and send Lazarus to dip the tip of his finger in water and cool my 
tongue, because I am in agony in this fire.’ 25 “But Abraham replied, ‘Son, remember that in your 
lifetime you received your good things, while Lazarus [representative of the Gentiles] received bad 
things, but now he is comforted here and you are in agony. 26 And besides all this, between us and 
you a great chasm has been fixed, so that those who want to go from here to you cannot, nor can 
anyone cross over from there to us .’ (16:22-26) 


351 Ibid„ 217. 
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Once again, in the Parable of the Narrow Door, we witness another Parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus. In the Narrow Door story, we are introduced to the Gentiles and the anguish of the ones that were shut 
out of God’s kingdom. Over again, we should read this parable and then reread a statement from the Parable of 
the Rich Man and Lazarus: 

There will be weeping there, and gnashing of teeth [Jews], when you see Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob and all the prophets in the kingdom of God, but you yourselves thrown out. 29 People will come 
from east and west and north and south rGentilesl, and will take their places at the feast in the 
kingdom of God. 30 Indeed there are those who are last who will be first, and first who will be last.” 
(13:28-30) 

The “weeping” and “gnashing of teeth” is parallel to the rich man “in hell” and “in torment” 
(abomination of desolation). Abraham is a key character in this parable as well as in the other. Those who 
“came from east and west and north and south” is parallel (Narrow Door) to the beggar in the other parable 
(Rich Man and Lazarus). These parables are filled with metaphors. In the Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
the “rich man” desires Abraham to send Lazarus to his “five brothers” (16:28). This, too, is reminiscent of the 
Parable of the Ten Virgins (Matthew 25:1-13). In this parable, Jesus speaks of “five” who were foolish (25:2). 
When the so-called five went to get oil for their lamps and returned for the wedding banquet, they discovered 
that “the door was closed” (25:11). Jesus used these parables in order to encourage His disciples to “keep watch, 
because you do not know the day or the hour” (25:13). We cannot read these parables without a consciousness 
that the Parable of the Sheep and Goats reinforces the Parable of the Narrow Door and the Parable of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus. 352 

In our reflection upon Abraham, we need to keep in mind that he was a Gentile. It was therefore 
appropriate for one who was a partaker of his faith to be found at Abraham’s side. Another scholar, James 
Bate’s (1703-1775, English scholar and Bishop of Ely) comments concerning the rich man and the beggar are 
worth citing for his insight: 

We will suppose, then, the Rich Man who fared sumptuously, to be the Jew; so amply enriched 
with the heavenly Treasure of divine Revelation. The poor Beggar, who lay at his Gate , in so 
miserable a Plight, was the poor Gentile ; now reduced to the last Degree of Want, in Regard to 
religious Knowledge. (Emphasis his, underlining is mine) 353 

Dressed in Purple and Fine Linen 

The word rich is an extremely important word in this parable. As we approach an analysis of this 
parable, we are alerted to one of the keys to a proper interpretation of this most famous parable. This parable 
begins with “There was a rich man who was dressed in purple and fine linen ” (Luke 16:19). This parable is 
more than just about a “rich man.” This parable as well as the preceding parables is within the context of Jesus’ 
chastisement of the Pharisees and the teachers of the Law for their negative attitude toward tax collectors and 
sinners (15:1-2). Also, this parable is a rebuke for their refusal to accept what Moses and the prophets foretold 
about the coming Messiah (16:31). 

By comparing Scripture with Scripture, we can ascertain the use of the word rich as utilized by Jesus in 
His denunciation of the religious leaders for their rejection of tax collectors and sinners as well as their refusal 
to listen to Moses and the prophets concerning His appearance. The clothing of the rich man is another clue as 


352 See Hosea Ballou, “Rich Man and Lazarus” in his Select Sermon: Delivered on Various Occasions from 
Important Passages of Scripture (Boston: A Tompkins, 1852), 37-50. 

353 James Bate, A Rationale of the Literal Doctrine of Original Sin (London: J. Dodsley and James Bate, 
1766), 249. 
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to the ones whom Jesus identifies. Joel McDurmon' , s comments on the dress (“purple and fine linen”) are 
insightful in trying to arrive at the scope and intent of this parable. In his explanation, he calls awareness to the 
priestly garments in the Old Testament, which details shed light on the proper interpretation of this parable. He 
writes: 


The second revealing detail is less direct yet even more interesting: the clothing of the rich man in 
the parable. “There was a rich man who was clothed in purple and fine linen” (16:19). While it is 
possible this is merely meant as a general description of wealth, the rich biblical theology of Jesus’ 
teachings spur us to dig more deeply . Purple and especially fine linen were the well-known 
distinctive dress of the priesthood and of the Temple. This is verified, of course, directly in the Law 
itself (Ex. 25-28; 35-39) and to many other allusions in the history and the prophets. In the parable, 
these are no casual details. They identify the rich man directly with the chief representation of old 
covenant Israel, the high priest and the Temple . 354 (Emphasis mine) 

In our endeavor to exegete this parable, we should examine the context within which the parable is 
found. This task will enable us to arrive at a more accurate interpretation. What is the scope and intent of the 
parable? When we compare Scripture with Scripture, we frequently can ascertain the intent and scope of the 
author. It is in this vein that George Benson (1699-1762, English Presbyterian minister and theologian) sought 
to help Christians in the interpretation of parables. His observations about Scripture comparisons are helpful. 

In the interpretation of parabols [parables], as well as of every part of Scripture, men should make 
use of their reason, and consult those parts of Scripture, which speak the truth planely [plainly], and 
without a parabol [parable].... Whoever would understand a parable thoroughly, and see the force, 
beauty and propriety of the moral, or application, ought to be well acquainted with the narrative 
part, the customs, or historical facts, related or alluded to, in the parabol [parable] . 355 (Emphasis 
mine) 

Beginning with Chapter 25 in the Book of Exodus, Moses gives God’s instructions concerning the 
Offerings for the Tabernacle (25:1-9), the Ark of the Covenant (25:10-22), the Table (25:23-30), the Lampstand 
(25:31-40), the Tabernacle (26:1-37), the Altar of Burnt Offerings (27:1-8), the Courtyard (27:9-19), the Oil for 
the Lampstand (27:20-21), the Priestly Garments (28:1-5), the Ephod (28:6-13), the Breastpiece (28:15-30), 
and Other Priestly Garments (28:31-43). Exodus 28:1-5 sets the stage for an awareness of the import of the 
garments that the “rich man” is clothed. We should pay attention to Moses (1526-1406) concerning the priestly 
garments: 

Have Aaron your brother brought to you from among the Israelites, along with his sons Nadab and 
Abihu, Eleazar and Ithamar, so they may serve me as priests. 2 Make sacred garments for your 
brother Aaron, to give him dignity and honor . 3 Tell all the skilled men to whom I have given wisdom 
in such matters that they are to make garments for Aaron, for his consecration, so he may serve me as 
priest. 4 These are the garments they are to make: a breastpiece, an ephod, a robe, a woven tunic, a 
turban and a sash. They are to make these sacred garments for your brother Aaron and his sons, so 
they may serve me as priests. 5 Have them use gold, and blue , purple and scarlet yarn, and fine linen. 
(28:1-5) 


354 Joel McDurmon, Jesus v. Jerusalem: A Commentary on Luke 9:51-20:26, Jesus ’ Lawsuit Against Israel 
(Powder Springs, Georgia: American Vision Press, 2011), 96. 

l55 George Benson, The History of the Life Of Jesus Christ, Taken from the New Testament (London: J. 
Waugh, 1764), 266, 268. 
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Also, God instructed Moses to “Make the ephod of gold, and of blue, purple and scarlet yarn, and of 
finely twisted linen —the work of skilled craftsman” (28:6). In addition, God issued instructions concerning 
other priestly garments (28:1-43). Concerning the “tunic,” He said, “Weave the tunic of fine linen and make the 
turban of fine linen” (28:39). The Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus depicts the overthrow of Judaism for its 
rejection of Jesus as God’s Son. In the Olivet Discourse (Matthew 24-25), Jesus tells four parables, which all 
address the destruction of Jerusalem that is described as the abomination of desolation (Matthew 24:15). 356 The 
Olivet Discourse is an epitomized version of the Book of Revelation. John’s Revelation is an enlargement of the 
Olivet Discourse. Toward the end of the Book of Revelation, John describes, in graphic detail, the overthrow of 
apostate Israel (Revelation 17-18). 357 What is significant about the holy city is the description of the clothing. 
Let us listen in on this heavenly image of this spiritual Babylon (Jerusalem). John issues the following 
description: 

One of the seven angels who had the seven bowls came and said to me, “Come, I will show you 
the punishment of the great prostitute, who sits on many waters. 2 With her the kings of the earth 
committed adultery and the inhabitants of the earth were intoxicated with the wine of her adulteries.” 

1 Then the angel carried me away in the Spirit into a desert. There I saw a woman sitting on a scarlet 
beast that was covered with blasphemous names and had seven heads and ten horns. 4 The woman 
was dressed in purple and scarlet, and was glittering with gold, precious stones and pearls . She held 
a golden cup in her hand, filled with abominable things and the filth of her adulteries. 5 This title was 
written on her forehead: 


MYSTERY 

BABYLON THE GREAT 
THE MOTHER OF PROSTITUTES 
AND OF THE ABOMINATIONS OF THE EARTH. 

6 1 saw that the woman was drunk with the blood of the saints, the blood of those who bore testimony 
to Jesus. When I saw her, I was greatly astonished. (17:1-6) 

Jerusalem is described in Chapter 18 as a “great city, dressed in fine linen, purple and scarlet, and 
glittering with gold, precious stones and pearls” (18:16). With the fall of this city for its adulteries, “The 
merchants of the earth will weep and mourn over her because no one buys their cargoes any more—cargoes of 
gold, silver, precious stones and pearls; fine linen, purple, silk and scarlet cloth (18:11-12). The story about the 
rich man and Lazarus must be interpreted within the design and intent of Jesus. Luke’s account of Jesus being 
led to the Cross is quite revealing as to the whole of this study. 

As they led him away, they seized Simon from Cyrene, who was on his way in from the country, 
and put the cross on him and made him carry it behind Jesus. 27 A large number of people followed 
him, including women who mourned and wailed for him. 28 Jesus turned and said to them, “Daughters 
of Jerusalem, do not weep for me; weep for yourselves and for your children . 29 For the time will 
come when you will say, ‘Blessed are the barren women, the wombs that never bore and the breasts 
that never nursed!’ 30 Then “‘ they will say to the mountains, “Fall on us!” and to the hills, “Cover 


356 For a detailed study of these four parables, see Chapter 14 (“Eschatological Sayings in the Gospel of 
Matthew: Unity and Continuity of the Whole Olivet Discourse”), pages 355-385 in this book 

357 See Don K. Preston, Who Is This Babylon? (Ardmore, OK: JaDon Productions, 2006), 103-120 for a 
detailed study of the Babylon of Revelation 17-18. He demonstrates that this Babylon is none other than 
Jerusalem. In these two chapters as well as the Parable of the Sheep and the Goats and the Parable of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus, we observe that metaphors abound in the description of the utter destruction of Jerusalem 
with apocalyptic language. 
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us!” 31 For if men do these things when the tree is green, what will happen when it is dry?” (Luke 
23:26-31) 

CONCLUSION 

Regrettably, it is not uncommon for Christians to fail to examine the parables in the Gospels concerning 
their focus, design, and intent. Many teachers today, simply develop moral stories from the parables without 
looking at the objective or the intended meaning that Jesus attached to the various stories. Most of the parables 
told by Jesus concerned the overthrow of apostate Israel in AD 70. We have observed that Matthew 24—25, 
Mark 13, and Luke 21 dealt with the overthrow of the holy city (Jerusalem) and the bringing in of the new 
heaven and the new earth (God’s Messianic kingdom). We put forth the teaching that Matthew’s account of this 
event (Chapters 24—25) constitute one indivisible whole. 

In this volume (Volume 1), we have set forth introductory material to enable us to be able to read the 
Book of Revelation with more accuracy. It is the opinion of this author that Matthew 24—25 constitutes an 
epitomized apocalypse of the larger apocalypse, namely, the Book of Revelation. These sixteen chapters in this 
study were designed to acquaint Christians with apocalyptic and metaphorical language in analyzing John’s 
Revelation given to him by Jesus. Another aspect of this in-depth study of the unfolding of God’s scheme of 
redemption was to examine several parables in order to assist us, as believers, in the proper interpretation of the 
various stories told by Jesus. In Volume 2, I will write, Lord willing, a running commentary on the Book of 
Revelation. I will also look, more closely, at the subject of a so-called burning hell, which doctrine is not found 
in the New Testament writings. Even though this teaching of individuals being roasted in an eternal lake of fire 
is a popular doctrine within the Christian community, it is surprising that not one Apostle ever preached this 
doctrine (I am presently working on volume 2; 8-30-2020). 
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